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FROM SINGLE TO DOUBLE HARNESS. 


Whether it is fortunate for a man to be born rich 
depends on what use he makes of his wealth. It is 
possible for the inheritor of a large estate to make it 
conduee to his usefulness, happiness and honor among 
men. Such will be the result if the beneficiary pos- 
sess a sterling character and has received that herit- 

ge from his parents, which is better than lands, 
stocks, bonds or anything else that counts for wealth, 
namely, an edueation and training that should give 
him the right tendencies in life. On 
the contrary, the individual who was 
in his 


born ‘‘with a silver 


mouth,’’ who lacks both native charac 


Spoon 


ter and correct tutelage, is likely to 
make a shipwreck of his fortune, of 
himself and of all else entrusted to him. 

An individual who was born of 
worthy parents, who has inherited a 
high quality of blood, brain and char- 
acter, and whose life has brought him 
in contact with those who have helped 
him into paths of rectitude, sobriety, 
industry and success, is really more 
fortunate than he who was born rich 
merely in this world’s goods, because 
the child of wealth must encounter all 
the dangers that are involved in the 
possession of riches acquired without 
edueative or fortifying effort of his own. 

In these reflections the writer has in 
mind one who has been exceedingly 
fortunate in his parentage, his frater- 
nal relations and the naturalness of his 
advent into a business career that, 
though he is still standing on the 
threshold of manhood, has already 
reached the eminence of a remarkable 
The individual whose life so 
example of 


success. 
emphasizes this especial 
good fortune is Rudolph Sondheimer, 
secretary of the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, the notable hardwood manufac- 
turing and merchandising concern, of 
Memphis, Tenn., an@ elsewhere south. 

No similar lumber interest in the 
country, from the very beginning, has 
made a steadier, more substantial and 
successful progress than that of the 
late E. Sondheimei and his worthy sons. 
The father was a man of great intelli- 
gence, sterling character and thorough- 
going habits, who would 
‘‘rather be right than be president’’ 
or successful and prominent in any re- 
lation in life. It would be better to 
say that Emanuel Sondheimer believed 

and he lived up to his faith—that 


business 


the man would be the mostly truly successful in every 
relation of life who should adhere to the principles 
f rectitude, square dealing with his fellows, temper- 
ance and regularity of life, good citizenship, high 
moral character, fidelity to family relationships, and 
all that pertains to a decent and worthy manhood. 
He was truly a good man and a gentleman from the 
Thus his 
sons were fortunate in the kind of fortune that we 


crown of his head to the soles of his feet. 


have hinted at in having a father who from boyhood 
to early manhood trained them in the principles and 


habits that he. the father, esteemed as bevond price 


in business relations as well as every obligation of life. 


As the great hardwood business of E. Sondheimer 


and his sons developed, the ability that was displayed 


About 


in the management of it, and the integrity and finan- 
cial reliability with which all its liabilities were satis- 
fied, soon placed the coneern in the front rank of op- 
erations in hardwood lumber. 

In the issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of April 
8, 1905, there was a sketch of the life of Maxwell 
Sondheimer, present head of the E. Sondheimer Com- 
pany, in which the development of the Sondheimer 
interests up to that date was elaborately set forth, 
though the strides that the company has since made 


would add greatly to the recorded accomplishments of 





RUDOLPH SONDHEIMER, OF MEMPHIS, TENN. ; 


to Excel Former Successes Through the Choice of a_ Life 


the concern. Though ‘‘Max’’ Sondheimer, as his first 
name is familiarly used for brevity, must be recog- 
nized as the master spirit of his company’s later en- 
terprise and expansion, it is well to give due recogni- 
tion to the important function in the business that has 
been performed by one of the less prominent mem- 
bers and officials of the company. Such recognition 
can well be given to the gentleman whose name al- 
ready has been mentioned, Rudolph Sondheimer, 
brother of Maxwell. 

As has been said, Rudolph was fortunate in his par- 
entage, his fraternal relations and his business con- 
nections. These were as good to him as if he had been 
born a capitalist. They were better than such an ac- 


cidental birth, for they were a guaranty for such a 


l’artner. 


meritorious and successful career as mostly comes of 
direction and endeavor along the lines of industry, 
business economics, sobriety, steadfastness and cor- 
rect ethical standards. Rudolph Sondheimer was for- 
tunate in not having to fight the battle of life as a 
lone warrior, but had the sympathy, support and unity 
of purpose that have so emphatically characterized his 
family in its business undertakings. To say that he 
has performed his part with faithfulness and efficiency 
would be no more than simple justice, while much 
more, in a praiseworthy sense, could be added and not 
go at all beyond the pale of truth. 

Rudolph Sondheimer was born in Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, September 12, 1867, and 
is the son of Emanuel Sondheimer and 
Sali (Lowy) Sondheimer. His school- 
ing was derived at the Moseley school, 
in Chicago, his parents having removed 
to that city while he was yet small. 
Having been a son and brother of the 
distinguished lumbermen the  opera- 
tions of whom have already been de- 
lineated, he at length naturally became 
affiliated with them in their business. 
Passing through the regular gradations 
of the business he was made secretary 
of the incorporated company, a posi 
tion which he now holds at its head- 
quarters now located in Memphis 
f Rudolph 
Sondheimer it will not be 


In reviewing the life 


amiss to 
touch on the salient features in the 
progress of the company with which he 
occupies an important relation, partly 
as a mere freshening of the memory of 
those who have become somewhat con- 
versant with the history of this interest 
in previous publications and partly be 
cause there is an addenda to the recital 
covering the company’s more recent and 
more widely distributed operations. 

The Sondheimers, Emanuel, the fath- 
er, and Maxwell, the son, began their 
lumber career in Chicago in a partner 


ship with W. O. King, with yard on 


Loomis street south of Twenty-secon 
street. In 1886 the firm was dissolved 
and that of FE. 


formed, which established a yard on 


Sondheimer & Co. was 


Blue Island avenue near Wood street. 
In the same year Moses Katz, who then 
was engaged in the lumber business at 
Wausau, Wis., was admitted into part 
nership. E. Sondheimer, the senior mem 
ber of the firm, directed the financial 
part of the business, Mr. Katz looked 
after buying of stock in Wisconsin, 
while Max, the junior member, attend 
ed to the sales department. The firm’s 
business grew apace and made money rapidly through 
a succession of years. In 1893 the yard was removed 
to larger quarters at the corner of Blue Island avenue 
and Wood street, a change that was made necessary by 
the growth of the business. Rudolph Sondheimer, the 
subject of this sketch, had become identified with the 
firm in 1890, and thus was in ‘‘on the ground floor’’ 
at an early period of its development. Late in 1902 
another yard and dockage were acquired at the foot 
of Robey street, at which Michigan and Wisconsin 
hardwoods were received by water transit. 

The firm, having determined to transfer its inter 
ests to the south as a source of main supply, closed 
out its yards in the Twenty-second street district and 


(Concluded on Page 56.) 
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RETAILERS’ PROFITS. 


There is no more reason why the retail lumber busi- 
ness should not afford fair profits to the men who are 
engaged in it than that other lines of merchandising 
should not pay. Outside of groceries, there is no 
steadier demand for the goods of other lines than for 
building material. The demand is synonymous with im- 
provement in villages, cities and the rural districts; in 
fact, without this demand there would be no improve- 
ment of a material character, as the people would be 
forced to live in dugouts which would have neither win- 
dows nor doors. It would seem that the goods of the 
lumberman ought to pay the men who handle them at 
least a living profit, and so in all instances they would 
were it not for the injudicious policy of the Immbermen 
themselves. 

It would be of interest to know how many towns there 
are in which the handling of lumber at retail is paying 
poorly. The investment necessary to run a yard has 
easily doubled within the last half dozen years—in 
many instances more than doubled; the requirements of 
the trade are more exacting; the yardman is constantly 
put to more labor in securing stock, features which do 
not inspire all dealers to try to make their business 
proportionately profitable. 

The sources of inadequate profits in these cases may 
be traced to the dealers themselves. The buying public 
cannot be blamed for the condition. This public natu 
ally buys not only lumber but all other goods for as 
little money as it can, yet of necessity, and for the ma- 
terial that is absolutely required for the building and 
repairing of its houses and barns if a fair profit were 
asked it would have to be paid. In short, purchasers 
would expect to pay it as they expect to pay a profit to 
merchants in other lines. 

Unreasonable competition in the towns in which the 
trade is unprofitable accounts for it. In a town that 
has three yards a new man located and immediately 
an effort was made by the three dealers to make it so 
uncomfortable for the owner of the fourth yard that he 
would withdraw. This has been going on for three 
vears; little money has been made during this period 
and the end is not yet in sight. Instead of accept- 
ing the situation—accepting the inevitable, in fact 
unbusinesslike methods were adopted which have neu 
tralized all profit making probability. At least $10,000 
a year, in clean money, ought to have been made by the 
four yards, but instead it is doubtful if a yard in the 
town has made $1,000 during the three years. 

The dog in the manger policy is often accountable 
for unprofitable business. Not infrequently a dealer is 
of the opinion that he must foot up heavier sales than 
his neighbor, and when he fails to do this he tries to in- 





crease the volume of his business by reducing prices. 
These prices are met by the other dealers, and under 
such conditions there is no telling when the bottom 
will be reached. At a certain point the starter was a 
cut of 10 cents on shingles; it extended from shingles 
to the general stock and for a year lumber went at 
practically cost. 

It is decidedly easier to prevent such a condition than 
it is to correct it when once under way. Purchasers 
are suspicious of the good intentions of the merchants 
with whom they deal if they advance prices when in the 
wholesale market there is no exeuse for it. If this be 
done it is natural that there should go abroad reports of 
combinations, and oftentimes under such circumstances 
new yards have been induced to come in. It is not easy 


to induce a customer to believe that he is being sold 
goods at or below cost; whatever the price, he is dis- 
posed to think that he is paying a profit, hence when 
without apparent reason prices are materially advanced 
he thinks that he is charged too much. A momentary 
action of an unreasonable dealer may change the prices 
of lumber for the worse, but patient labor is required to 
bring them back to a point from which they started in 
their downward career. 

It appears reasonable that the policy regarding 
prices in a retail center is to keep them steady, always 
on a paying basis, and that every dealer should count 
himself too good a business man to demoralize trade 
when he must know that nothing but revenge can be 
gained and that inevitably much will be lost. 





INCREASED FREIGHT RATE MINIMA. 


Advices from the freight classification committee in 
Central and Trunk Line association territory embrae- 
ing that part of the country east of Chicago and north 
of the Ohio river show an increase in the weight of 
earloads of lumber and shingles from 30,000 to 40,000 
pounds. This new minimum will become effective Au 
gust 1, 1907. The change will affect all shipments 
originating in the territory named, also cars rebilled 
from Chicago or from the Ohio river points to any 
points within the limits described. This to some extent 
will apply upon goods shipped to east of Chicago points 
and yellow pine and hardwood shipments from all out 


side territory which find their way into the zone de 


scribed. On shipments requiring two cars the old rule 
will apply based upon the new minimum rates; that is, 
the full minimum of the first car plus 50 percent for 
the second car. This would make minimum weight on 
double car shipments 51,000 instead of 45,000 pounds, 
This action of the railroad companies doubtless will 
not be viewed with equanimity by lumber shippers. The 
lumbermen are disposed to load the ear to its full visual 
capacity and are decidedly opposed to having charges 
assessed on an impracticable minimum basis. With 
respect to the loading of some kinds of saw mill prod 
ucts the new minimum it is claimed will prove unjust 


to lumber and shingle shippers. 





NEW COMPLICATIONS IN CUSTOMARY TERMS OF SALE. 


Apatr, Iowa, May 3%1.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Kindly permit me to impose on your good services by asking 
your opinion of the following case. I purchased a car oft 
shingles from a Washington company in January, 1907 I 
received invoice dated January 18, 1907, while the receipt 
from the railroad company to the shipper is dated January 
30, 1907. The car reached me May 14 and on May 161 re 
mitted the full amount of the invoice price of the car, less 
the freight The shipper now asks for sixty-four days’ in 
terest on the amount remitted, at 8 percent. The question 
is, am I liable, by the terms of sale (copy attached), for 
the interest, and if so for what time and at what rate? 

O. R. SAVAGE. 


TERMS OF SALE, 


n making prices delivered f. 0. b. cars your station 
it is expressly understood and agreed that the purchaser 
is to pay all railway charges on shipment immediately 
upon arrival of car, the original freight receipt to be 
accepted by us as evidence of actual amount of freight 
paid, the same to apply as part payment of invoice, the 
balance of invoice to be paid within sixty (60) days 
from date of shipment, or if paid within fifteen (15) 
davs from date of invoice the purchaser will be allowed 
a discount of 2 percent on the net amount after deduct- 
ing freight. 

If paid after fifteen (15) days and before thirty (30) 
davs a discount of 1 percent will be allowed, but no 
discount shall be taken after thirty (30) days from the 
date of invoice. If car is not received within fifteen 
(15) davs from the date of shipment, and you desire to 
take 2 percent discount, remit the amount of the invoice, 
less the item of freight, which will be estimated. Neither 
prepayment of invoice nor payment of the freight shall 
he taken as acceptance of the shipment, and the right 
to make corrections or complaints will not be forfeited 
thereby. Remittances must be made free of charges. 
Exchange will be charged to your account. Accounts are 
subject to sight draft. with eost of collection, if not 
paid at maturity. Drafts on New York, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis or Seattle will be accepted at par. In case of 
transfer of business, insolvency or suit begun by any 
other creditor invoice becomes immediately due. The 
lumber shipped is sold on the standard grades of the 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and 
in case of dispute over the quality or tally of the lumber 
the official inspection by the said association shall be 
taken as a basis for settlement. Stock must be held 


intact until inspection and = settlement are made. 


This question of the terms of sale and their enforce- 
ment never will be satisfactorily settled until some 
radical changes may be made. The terms printed are 
based on the supposition that the ear will arrive within 
a reasonable time, presumably within the limitations 
of the terms of sale. It is stated that if the ear is 
not received within fifteen days from date of invoice 
the buyer has the privilege of estimating the freight 
and remitting the balance of the invoice, from which 
2 percent may be deducted. It is stated specifically 
that the account must be settled in full within sixty 
days and that no allowance is to be made for diseount 
when the full 60-day credit has been taken, 

Had this car arrived within sixty days from the 
date it was shipped the purchaser would be under 
obligations to remit in that period. When, however, 


eireumstanees ¢ 


ver which no one seems to have any 
control intervene it seems that inasmuch as neither 
party to the contract is at fault neither should be 
penalized. The shipper searcely can insist upon his 
customer carrying this account, either by paying for 
the goods a month before they are received or paying 
interest on the purchase price in the event settlement 
is not made before the shingles arrive. 

If the 
receipt from the railroad company (the bill of lading) 


The interest period is not correctly figured. 


bears date of January 30 the correct time must be 


invoice. January 30 to May 


ased on that date rather than on the date of the 


16 would give 106 days. 


Deducting sixty days to cover the eredit period would 


leave forty-six days on which interest eould be claimed, 


provided, of course, the’ principle of the purchaser 


carrving such aeeounts would be recognized. 

This is the first case of its kind that ever has Deen 
brought to the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Owing to the complications involved it emphasizes the 


total inadequacy of the present terms of sale Were 
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the lumber traffic for the country moved with reason- 
able dispatch the terms as given could be enforced, 
but where nearly four months elapse between the date 
the shipment is made and the time of its arrival how 
is it possible to construe terms allowing 2 percent 
discount for cash in fifteen days, 1 percent in thirty 
days and net in sixty days when the shipment does 
not reach destination until two months after the 
expiration of the 60-day period? It certainly cannot 
be argued that the purchaser should be penalized 
because of the failure or inability of the railroads 
to move freight promptly, as the purchaser is no more 
to blame than is the shipper. To demand that the 
buyer shall pay interest on accounts overdue, it is true, 
but representing goods which have not reached destina- 
tion, is asking the buyer to assume a burden which he 
is under no obligations to shoulder. 

These recurring disputes relative to the interpreta- 
tion of terms of sale as adopted by the various organ- 
izations have so far been fruitless of bringing about 
an acceptable standard. The mere fact that the terms 
offer a discount for cash is evidence showing that the 
lumber business is a credit business. There may be 
business reasons why lumber should be sold on credit 
while steel, grain, hay and other commodities must be 
paid for in cash when delivered. In fact, when steel 
is bought, particularly steel rails, not only does sight 
draft accompany the bill of lading but a deposit rep- 
resenting a very considerable portion of the purchase 
price is required when the order is accepted. 


Now, if lumber were a cash business there would be 
no occasion for disputes regarding terms of sale, but to 
place lumber transactions on a cash basis would require 
considerable readjustment of affairs in some sections. 
In others, however, the terms of sale, if rigidly 
observed, not only cause the bills to become due by the 
time the lumber is received but in many cases, as in 
the instance cited, long before the lumber is delivered. 
~ While exact figures are not available and probably 
not obtainable, it is doubtful if the lumber shipped by 
the Inland Empire manufacturers or those on the 
Pacific coast has reached destinations within an aver- 
age of sixty days from the dates tendered for trans- 
portation. If this assumption is anywhere near true 
it is evident that selling lumber cash on delivery 
would be a boon as to purchases in the far west. 

Southern lumber perhaps is delivered within an 
average of thirty days, but if the buyers wait until the 
lumber is received before making settlement the dis- 
count period has elapsed, and while it may be possible 
in some cases to insist upon taking a discount of 1 
or 1% percent or even 2 percent in the majority of 
cases it is not. If the average time in transportation 
from southern mills is thirty days the purchaser has 
the use of the lumber for an additional thirty days 
without charge, but in so far as the bulk of the retail 
dealers is concerned it probably would be as convenient 
to pay upon arrival as within thirty days. In eases 
placing lumber on a cash basis might prove a hardship. 

The terms of sale which provide for a discount 


within ten, fifteen or thirty days from date of invoice 
are in effect based upon a movement requiring only 
three or four days for goods to reach destination. Inas- 
much as the present average time in transit is possibly 
thirty days the old terms are not applicable. They are 
based on conditions which no longer exist, hence the 
innumerable disputes in regard to who shall and who 
shall not have the benefit of a discount. 

Every lumber sales office in the country is called 
upon each week to allow or disallow claims for dis- 
count. Few companies have a rigid rule on such mat- 
ters. Tact and judgment are required and used in 
handling such claims. The friction arising from con- 
tentions of this sort is not productive of harmony and 
good will between the principals. To make all lumber 
sales on a cash basis—that is, cash when delivery is 
effected—would prove a great advantage to those who 
secure their supplies from a distance. It would react 
unfavorably upon those who are able to employ to 
their advantage a portion of the credit period given. 

Reverting to the case in regard to which advice is 
sought, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would say this: 
Inasmuch as the most important commodities are sold 
cash upon delivery, the seller assuming the carrying 
charge while goods are in transit, the shipper by virtue 
of this custom is obligated to stand the loss for the 
use of the goods during the time in transit. This may 
not be a legal obligation but is the custom in other 
lines of trade and is in accordance with commercial 
usage. 





RETAILERS’ VIEWS ON EQUITY IN GRADING RULES. 


In the LUMBERMAN of June 1 appeared an interest- 
ing address by F. L. Hillyer, of the Hillyer, Deutsch, 
Jarratt Company, retail lumber dealer of San Antonio, 
Tex., on the equity of grading rules from the retailers’ 
standpoint. Mr. Hillyer’s treatment of the subject was 
worthy of such emphasis as can be given it in the fol- 
lowing editorial, review, analysis and comments. 

Mr. Hillyer began his remarks by observing that 
grading rules were originally made by the dealer, and 
were based, as they should have been, on the require- 
ments of trade. But it has come about that the dealer 
is no longer permitted a voice in the making of 
grades of the material that he offers to purchasers. 
The manufacturer is the ‘‘whole cheese’’ so far as 
grading is concerned. 

There seems to be some mystery to Mr. Hillyer 
how this changing of ends in the grading feature has 
been effected. Fatuously, he says, the dealers seemed 
to think that they were in codperation with the man- 
ufacturers in building up the lumber business and 
allowed the latter finally to usurp the entire process 
and prerogative in determining grades, while the dealer 
has retired from the grading function and takes what 
is handed to him, submissively paying the price. 

Of course Mr. Hillyer was talking about yellow pine 
and probably about cypress. He may formerly have 
had experience with the white pine of the north. 
The difference between the initiative of the grading 
of white pine and that of southern pine was deter- 
mined by the difference in the way the trade in the 
two woods was started. In respect to northern pine 
great localized markets were established at which 
lumber from the mills was concentrated and held as 
wholesale or jobbing stocks, and thence was distributed 
to retail dealers in the country at large. Albany, Buf- 
falo, the Tonawandas, Cleveland, Toledo, Saginaw, Bay 
City and Chicage were such wholesale markets, with 
several other, lesser ones around the great lakes that 
graded much in accordance with the rules of the prin- 
cipal markets. The mill operators in the Saginaw 
valley, however, largely shipped on a cargo inspection 
that was somewhat different from that of the finer 
subdivisions and grades that prevailed at Albany, 
Buffalo and Chicago. 

It may be said in a general sense that the whole- 
sale trade in northern pine—that is, the big yards 
that received by the cargo, assorted and graded 
for the retail trade—established the grades of north- 
ern pine, while the manufacturers classified their lum- 
ber as clear, common and cull. Inspection at mill 
points was merely a classification; in the wholesale 
yards it was an assorting and grading process. As 
the manufacturers eventually began to sort, grade 
and pile at the mills they, in the main, followed the 
rules in practice at the wholesale yard markets. This 
method was adopted at Menominee, in the Wisconsin 
valley, and in an early day at Minneapolis, and along 
down the Mississippi to St. Louis, and became the 
general rule throughout the northern pine trade. 

When yellow pine production in the south began 
to be developed after 1880 the manufacturers, who 
mainly turned out flooring, ceiling, finishing, car fac- 
tory stock and timbers, shaped up their output to 
meet such special requirements and graded it accord- 
ing to the exigencies of trade. There was no concen- 
tration of bulk or classified stock at any point. Ship- 
ments were made directly to the yards and to con- 
sumers and the prices were fixed acording to mill 
grade; at first and for several years always being 
low and fluctuating according to the shifting demand. 


As the yellow pine trade of the middle Gulf states 
and those west of the Mississippi river grew and de- 
veloped the mills kept their grip on grading, because 
they held the initial stocks and there were no inter- 
mediary wholesale yard centers as was the case in 
the marketing of northern pine. That is why the 
manufacturers are now dictators in the grading of 
yellow pine. Though the retail dealers may feel that 
they should have something to say about inspection 
and grading rules, it is difficult to see how they can 
effectuate much in the way of changing the present 
method to one in which the retail dealers should ex- 
ercise a power in inspection codrdinate to that of the 
manufacturers. 

Yet there might be some codperation between the 
dealers and manufacturers of lumber in the matter 
of grade making more fully to meet the require- 
ments of trade, which are always subject to more or 
less change as the years pass. Surely every manufac- 
turer who sells at wholesale must be ready to modify 
his sortings and grading to an extent that will facili- 
tate the ready and profitable disposition of his prod- 
uct, and codperation with the retailers might help in 
this matter. It certainly will do them no harm if 
they will carefully note the complaints and suggestions 
that experienced retailers, like Mr. Hillyer, are con- 
strained to utter. 

One complaint that the speaker at San Antonio 
voiced was that manufacturers often shipped green 
stock without the permission of the dealer. Fre- 
quently a carload or more is shipped on which the 
mill suffers a slight loss on account of weight which 
probably is more than made up in what is saved in 
handling. When the lumber reaches the dealer’s yard 
it is stained and mildewed and cannot be sold as No. 
1 common, though it may have been billed as such. 
The dealer cannot protect himself or get any allow- 
ance to offset his loss even partially. This outcome 
is more frequent than the mill man is aware of, and 
the only check to the practice would be a rule giving 
dealers an allowance on such stock when shipped. 

Moreover, Mr. Hillyer said, the dealers should be 
protected as to the quantity of ungraded lumber in- 
eluded in a carload. If the dealer buys a car of com- 
mon dimension and finds on unloading that 20 to 50 
percent of it is No. 2 and worse he is allowed to 
charge back only $2 a thousand on the undergrade. 
Had the contents of the car been accurately given by 
the salesman at the time the purchase was made the 
dealer would not have bought the lumber at all. The 
current market price on the grade furnished may have 
been, and often is, $5 less than the price of No. 1 
common, but under the grade rule the dealer must ac- 
cept it at an allowance of $2 a thousand, while often 
the dealer cannot sell the stuff at $5 reduction. 

The careful mill man lets such an instance occur 
but seldom; but when lumber is scarce and transporta- 
tion uncertain the dealer is forced to patronize all 
classes of sellers, and the dealer then realizes that 
there is no rule adequate to his protection. If an ex- 
cess of low grade stuff is shipped without a specific 
order—perhaps by mistake on the part of the loaders 
—the dealer should not bear the loss, in the opinion 
of Mr. Hillyer; or at least the mistake should not re- 
sult in a profit to the one who is responsible for it. 
The mills have increased prices of lumber 150 per- 
cent in the last few years, says our champion of the 
retailers, and also have added a number of grades, 
though their facilities for grading remain about the 
same as before such changes in prices and grades. 


Few graders, it is declared, working behind the ma- 
chine can comply accurately with the complex rules 
in vogue. Hence in finish dealers are forced to buy 
B and better, and no man under the sun knows what 
that is, says the spokesman for the Texas retailers. 
The dealers do not object to the price, though it seems 
high enough, but they feel that they are entitled to 
the grades they buy. 

When the grade of B and better was adopted there 
was a difference of about $2 between star and clear 
and the mill men found that the high grade moved 
slowly; hence the manufacturers adopted the grade 
of ‘‘star and better,’? which at that time was sup- 
posed to run, and usually did run, about two-thirds 
clear and one-third star. Now star only is often 
shipped on an order for B and better, and as the per- 
centage of ‘‘better’’ is not specified the dealer has 
no technical ground for the lodgment of complaint. 
This the dealers in Texas consider unfair. 

The Lone Star dealers believe that if No. 2 stock 
is shipped on an order for No. 1 the party in error 
should bear the greater loss, and that a rule should 
be made to enforce such a dictum. They believe 
that if B and better is to be a grade it should be so 
defined as to protect the dealer from the necessity of 
accepting simply the B quality, as is the case in re- 
spect to three carloads out of every ten. They be- 
lieve that when green lumber is shipped with result- 
ing stain, in the absence of any agreement the shipper 
should bear the loss from bluing in transit. They be- 
lieve that if they need 6, 8 and 10-foot lengths they 
should have the privilege of buying such lumber in 
the market at its value and in such quantities as may be 
needed. The manufacturers claim and exercise the 
right to have a dealer rated in the Red Book as a 
chroni¢ culler and kicker, when if a dealer reported the 
mill operators in like manner it might be shown that 
the mills reporting habitually ship undergrade stock 
and dispose of their low grade lumber in that way. 
Mr. Hillyer, however, admitted that there are not 
many such mills of crooked practice, but there are a 
few, and the better mills should not assist them by 
maintaining rules behind which the objectionable mills 
ean slink when they are charged with malpractice. 
Why should the manufacturer of good repute virtually 
aid another to cheat the dealer by maintaining grading 
rules that can be taken advantage of to deprive the 
dealer of what rightfully belongs to him? 

Mr. Hillyer had considerable to say about the fre- 
quent necessity that forces the dealers to buy lum- 
ber from the manufacturers who take advantage of 
the grading rules to juggle with the grades. Right 
at this point the reputable, square dealing manufac- 
turer possibly might uncover a large sized negro in 
the slab pile. He might say that the reason the re- 
tailers often skip the numerous good mills and buy 
lumber of the scaly minority is that they can buy 
lumber cheaper, under grade designations, from mills 
of shady practices. They might allege that the re- 
tailers are out for cheap snaps and they get them 
good and plenty. When they find themselves euchred 
in the deal they charge the whole thing up to the 
accommodating grading rules. They might declare 


that if the retailers would buy their lumber of the 
mills of honest reputation they would have no trouble 
about non-fulfillment of shipping obligations, and that 
the average result, considering price and grades, would 
be much better than it is when the offer of low prices 
entices them to deal with mills whose operators are 
generally and unfavorably known to be up to tricks 
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that are vain and who make good strangers in business. 

Leaving the dealers and the manufacturers to masti- 
cate and digest the vexing question in the preceding 
paragraph, it might be suggested that the manufac- 
turers’ arguments, assuming that they would make 
any like those indicated, would not justify them in 
maintaining rules or condoning practices that force 
the retail dealers to accept green stained lumber when 
they have bought dry and bright stock, or accept under 
grades when they have ordered those of specific qual- 
ity. Any merchant is entitled to receive the goods 


he has ordered and, if they are not in accordance with 
the order, to return them or receive a discount in case 
they are accepted. There is no reason why the rules 
that pertain to other merchandizing should not apply 
to lumber. 

If the retail dealers of Texas, or any other state or 
district, have a well founded grievance against the 
mill operators the latter should listen to the com- 
plaints in a spirit of fairness and be willing to read- 
just grades and shipping practices to conform to what 
is right and fair. That would be only in accordance 


with the ‘‘square deal’’ that is the shibboleth in pres- 
ent day trade ethics. The simple fact that the man- 
ufacturers hold the mastery over grades should render 
them condescending and generous enough to mitigate 
voluntarily the cvils under which the retailers are 
laboring in the securing of adequate stocks for their 
trade. The manufacturers flourish through a prosper- 
ous retail trade. They should, as a mere matter of pol- 
icy, cater to the wishes of that trade sufficiently to 
assure its stability and development along lines of fair 
dealing. 





APPLICATION OF THE SUPREME COURT DECISION ON THE ILLEGAL RATES ON YELLOW PINE. 


Never before in the history of the lumber trade of 
the United States has any part of it been confronted by 
as intricate a problem as that introduced by the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States upholding 
the Interstate Commerce Commission opinions and 
orders in the 2-cent advance cases. The further steps 
in this litigation, according to competent authority, are: 
petition for a rehearing by the Supreme Court; in the 
event that is denied or—if granted that the original 
decision is reiterated—issuance of a mandate directing 
the railroad companies to refund the unreasonable ex- 
cess rates imposed for the transportation of lumber 
from originating points in the south to the Ohio river 
and beyond. 

It is not thought by anyone that there is any possi- 
bility of the Supreme Court reversing itself, but man- 
date may not issue until after the summer vacation. 
No date as yet has been set. A special telegram from 
Washington states that suit may be brought either at 
New Orleans, La., or Savannah, Ga., at the discretion 
of the lumbermen. The attorneys who have conducted 
the fight in the Tift case state that the order directing 
the railroad companies to cease charging the 2 cents 
and to refund that collected will be secured within 
thirty days. This statement is in conflict with the 
Washington dispatch, but doubtless the Georgia attor- 
neys know whereof they speak. 

Such a complexity of conditions exists in the south 
as to justify a separate consideration of the interests 
of each. Two suits were brought by lumbermen; one 
in the name of H. H. Tift, under the auspices of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, and the other by 
the Central Yellow Pine Association, an organization 
with which are identified many lumber concerns in Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana east of the Mississippi river and 
Alabama. Procedure in these two cases has been some- 
what different. In the Tift case when appeal was taken 
from Judge Spear’s decision sustaining the order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission a special bond was 
executed by the railroad companies applicable to reim- 
burse lumbermen for the excess freight in the event the 
suit terminated in their favor. As soon as an order 
is entered directing the railroad companies to cease 
charging the illegal rate and to refund the excess col- 


lected during the time this rate was in force the lum- 
bermen, parties to this suit, may come into court, sub- 
mit their records and secure satisfaction on their claims. 

The procedure in the Central Yellow Pine case may be 
somewhat different, but the interests of the lumbermen— 
parties to these suits—are protected in every respect and 
it will be merely a matter of proving up the claims 
and receiving back the illegal 2-cent advance. 

It should be borne in mind by every one that neither 
of these suits has any bearing on rates from originating 
points west of the river to the Ohio river and beyond, 
or to basic points west of the Mississippi. The advance 
in that territory was made at the same time, and rates 
were increased to the same extent as east of the Mis- 
sissippi river. 

The rates now in effect have not been declared illegal 
or unjust, because no question has ever been raised in 
court relative to their character. By some it is con- 
sidered doubtful if the lumbermen west of the river 
could come into court at this time and substantiate a 
complaint relative to the unreasonable charge for carry- 
ing lumber. The present rates have been in effect over 
four years and because of the absence of complaint it 
might be held they were regarded as just and reasonable 
charges. This is the presumption arising from the fact 
that they had been paid without protest. 

Parties to suits brought against the railroad com- 
panies have fully protected their interests. It is the 
shipper or buyer on an f. o. b. basis, operating east of 
the Mississippi, who has difficulty in determining defi- 
nitely just what course to pursue. 

No provision is made in the federal laws nor under 
the interstate commerce act under which these suits 
were brought covering such matters of litigation as 
this. It is the opinion of attorneys who investigated 
the subject that suit must be brought under state laws. 
Many of the states have statutes of limitation’ bearing 
upon matters of this sort and those of the state in 
which suit is brought must govern the right to recover. 

The statutes of limitation vary, Illinois for instance 
providing two years in which suit for recovery in cases 
It is held by the Illinois 
statutes that a suit to recover back a discriminatory 


of this kind may be brought. 


rate is a suit to recover money paid and must be brought 


within two years’ time of the date of the transaction at 
issue. 

The decision in the case of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quiney railroad vs. Jones, Illinois Reporter, page 364, 
confirms the foregoing statement. Another case of in- 
terest which has a decided bearing upon possible litiga- 
tion along this line is that of Parsons vs. the éarriers, 
167 Federal Reporter, 447. In this case it is held that 
the interstate commerce act is a penal statute and that 
suits by shippers thereunder are suits to recover penal- 
ties. In the ease of Ratican vs. Terminal Railroad 
Association it was held, inasmuch as the interstate com- 
merce .act itself prescribed no time upon which actions 
thereunder must be instituted, that therefore such actions 
must be governed by the limitations of the statute of 
the state in which they are brought. In Missouri ship- 
pers would have three years in which to bring suit; in 
Louisiana, under the civil code, they would have one 
year. 

The law also recognizes whether or not a charge is 
paid voluntarily or under protest. It is presumed of 
course that lumbermen voluntarily paid their freight 
bills during the last four years. Owing to the nature 
of the transaction, however, the court might recognize 
the tact whether or not payment was made voluntarily. 
With respect to all future payments on freight originat- 
ing in the south the lumbermen can protect themselves 
by tendering the full amount of the freight bill less 
the difference of 2 cents a hundred pounds, and in the 
event such tender is refused can have their protest 
noted by the local agent and reserve all legal rights. 
It is naturally as hard to define a case where freight is 
paid with or without protest as it is to define a reason- 
able doubt, but with a view to protecting their own 
interests in the future every payment of freight—let it 
be repeated—on lumber originating south of the Ohio 
river and east of the Mississippi river should be made 
under protest. 

The courts have held in a number of cases that where 
excessive rates are paid voluntarily the shipper is 
estopped from recovering. For this reason when freight 
is paid an endeavor should be made to show that the 
railroad would not deliver the car unless the charges 


assessed were liquidated. 





TUPELO GUM AS AN ADJUNCT TO CYPRESS 


The manufacturers of cypress lumber in the Gulf 
states by related circumstances have become consider- 
able producers of tupelo gum. Their timber holdings 
include a large amount of timber of that species, and 
it frequently becomes desirable to cut and utilize tupelo 
in. cases where logging operations in cypress render it 
handy to include the cutting of gum logs and floating 
them to the mills in connection with cypress. 

At the recent New Orleans meeting of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association the standing com- 
mittee on tupelo gum interests made a report which 
stated that results derived from the production of that 
kind of lumber during 1906 and up to the date of the 
report this year were gratifying and that the future 
outlook for tupelo was encouraging. The committee 
commended the labors of Dr. Van Schrenk, the noted 
forest expert, in his experimental work with gum logs, 
especially that along the lines of preservation so as to 
minimize the danger of decay between the time logs 
are cut from the stump and their arrival at the mill. 
He is also seeking to economize the floatage of gum 
logs to the mills so that the cost shall not exceed that 
for floating cypress. 

The total for all states in 1906 cannot be ascertained, 
but in Louisiana the production was over 11,500,000 
feet, or nearly double the output of 1905. In January, 
February and March, 1907, the mills belonging to the 
association turned out 3,500,000 feet of gum, which 
would indicate an increase of production over that of 
like months in 1906 of 30 percent. 

The committee expressed the view that the manufac- 
ture and handling of gum lumber during the drying 
stage were no longer a doubtful experiment. The opera- 


tors by experience have learned that, with care and 
proper methods, tupelo gum can be dried with even less 
danger from warping and twisting or from stick rot 
than cottonwood or red gum or other species liable to 
warp. 

The increased demand for tupelo gum has more than 
kept pace with the increase of production, so the manu- 
facturers are confronted with the peculiar situation of 
having introduced and promoted the use of a new kind 
of lumber to the extent that the demand is now in 
excess of supply to the degree of at least 50 percent. 
Though tupelo gum is probably the cheapest wood on 
the market its value for several purposes is greater 
than that of other woods that are selling for relatively 
higher prices. 

As nearly as the committee could ascertain, the aver- 
age selling price f. 0. b. cars at milling points for all 
grades produced at the mills during 1906 was $16.25 a 
thousand feet. The committee indulged in the expecta- 
tion that the average price in 1907 would be higher than 
that of last year. 

The total production of tupelo gum lumber in 1905, 
according to the Forest Service’s. calculations, was as 
follows: 
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The committee furthermore called attention to the 
fact that the present average of tupelo gum is now 
higher than the average price received for cypress 
turned out from many mills two years ago, and it can 
be seen that a prosperous future for this comparatively 
new wood is inevitable. Moreover, since tupelo is a 
tree of quick growth, and one that stands extraordi- 
narily thick in the swamps that have been eut over, the 
future rising value of such lands is assured, though in 
the absence of such regrowths the lands would be about 
worthless. 

Hence the committeemen urge that the members of 
the cypress association make special effort to build up a 
trade in tupelo so as to establish its use among the 
higher classes of woods, which is deemed an easy matter 
if care be exercised and intelligent methods be prac- 
ticed in handling tupelo stock. 

This report is interesting and important as foreshad- 
owing the extent to which the tupelo gum industry is 
bound to develop in the near future. With the cypress 
interests fully engaged in the promotion of tupelo with 
the intelligence and energy that they have employed in 
the exploitation of cypress we may expect great ‘things 
in the tupelo line within two or three years. It is a 
wonderful thing for the once neglected tupelo to attain 
its present prominence in so short a time. Like the 
once despised cottonwood and red gum, it is showing 
great speed in its early training, and threatens to dis 
tance its competitors in the race for industrial favor. 
The utilization of both red and tupelo gum will add 
a vast amount of hardwood lumber to the American 
supply from sources that were scarcely known a few 


years ago. 
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CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE STOCKS IN APRIL. 


April shipments of yellow pine were the heaviest 
recorded for the last months. The average 
quantity of Jumber shipped by 358 mills in April was 
1,073,618 feet. Total shipments for the month were 


seven 


384,354,758 feet, against a production for the same 
period of 344,739,919 feet, showing stocks to have 


10,000,000 feet. The March 
figures show a stock decrease of over 10,600,000 feet, 
making the total decrease for the last two months a 
little more than 50,000,000 feet. The increase in Jan- 


heen decreased nearly 


nary and February was about 43,000,000) feet. 
Stocks, however, are very heavy at milling points, 


comfort 


stocks on 


but operators gather from the fact that a 
deal of the hand represents lumber 

sold but which it has heen impossible to move, 
While shipments have during the last 
two months the report for April shows the output of 
mill to have been the lightest of any of the 
first four months of the year, the average being 962,- 
960 feet. The big the total production 
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114 mills reported average cut for April of 175,052,511 
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may be accounted for by the heavy gain in the num- 
ber of mills from which reports were received. In 
February, for instance, only 304 mills reported, while 
in April 358 mills furnished statistics. In April, 1906, 
reports were secured from only 243 mills, showing a 
very heavy increase in the number of reports, the gain 
being 115 mills, or nearly 50 percent. 

The increase in the number of mills reporting is re- 


flected in the movement to the various states and 
sections. Illinois is credited with receiving more 


lumber than any other state, the total shipments hav- 
ing been nearly 47,000,000 feet. Texas received more 
than 43,000,000 feet; Missouri over 38,000,000 feet 
and Kansas in exeess of 24,000,000 feet, with the fig- 
ures for nearly every other state and section showing 
to better advantage when the movement for April 
this year is contrasted with that for April, 1906. The 
tabulation giving the details for the month shows 
the output in Texas and Georgia and Florida to have 
been greater than the shipments. The excess produc- 
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tion, however, was less than 700,000 feet in each case, 


while Arkansas alone shows a decrease in stocks of 
nearly 24,000,000 feet. Louisiana shows the next 
heaviest stock decrease, amounting to more than 


9,000,000 feet. A material gain is shown in the export 
movement; the total shipments for April were 26,025,- 
010 feet, against shipments of 12,246,245 feet in April, 
1906. The figures for April this year account for 
100,000,000 feet more lumber than was represented by 
the reports for the same month last year, while the 
number of mills from which reports were secured 
show an inerease of 115. The average shipments from 
each of the 243 mills in April, 1906, was 1,163,144 feet, 
with an average production of 1,190,336 feet, a stock 
increase of 27,192 feet. A comparison of the ship- 
ments and eut for April, 1907, shows a stock decrease 
of 110,653 feet. 

The report for April, showing the details of the 
origin and destination of the shipments with the 
products of the mills by states, is given herewith: 
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THE GNAT OF A NEBULOUS TRUST AND THE CAMEL OF A COLOSSAL GRAFT. 


Politicians habitually have an ear close to the ground se 
that 


have great skill in segregating the different kinds of clamor. 


they may cateh a sound from popular clamor. ‘They 


‘Phe leaders who shape and deterinine party policies can tell 


to a nicety which sort of clamor will strike the key note of 


popular prejudice. Sometimes this prejudice is on the side 


of right, justice and semetimes it is the 


indurated, widely 


a broad humanity ; 
result of ignorance, class jealousy, an 
and sometimes the 
motive is mixed and of no avail as a_ political shibboleth. 
The skilled party manager knows that in order to crystalize 
popular clamor into a commanding Cause it must 
publie opinion suficiently to attract a 


the popular vote; for it is election 


pervasive wrong that chafes to madness ; 


voice the 
censensus of a large 
section of results that 
aiming at. 


One of the 


he is 
more emphatic popular clamors now getting 
expression in the press and assemblies of the people is the 
demand for forest preservation from the spoliation of lum 
high 
lumber, which are attributed to the wanton cutting of tim 


bermen and the correlated e@utery against prices of 


reference to the future 


extent the illy informed, 


ber without supply. To a large 


careless and inconsiderate press 
has caught up this outery as good sensational stuff and has 
egged it on with all the force and emphasis with which the 
sensational press is gifted. A few of the leading newspapers 
have had 


the grace to qualify their statements measurably 


with some attempts at an economical consideration of the 


forest and lumber questions, but even in this they usually 


have displayed such ignorance of the real 
that the mongers have the advan- 
tage in attempts to excite popular fear and prejudice. 
While this fulmination of morbidity in the publie mind 
has been gaining headway the rank politicians in Congress 
and in state have not unmindful that a 
great Cause was looming up in the country at large, and 
that it might be useful in gaining popular favor, and event 
ually many reélection. With the precision of 
self-seeking men they have hit the conclusion that the mo- 
tive of the outery about the destruction of the forests and 
resultiag high lumber is in pocket- 
books, and it is oasy to ery monopoly, and but a step from 


situation as to 


show reckless sensation 


legislatures been 


votes for 


prices of the people's 
that to the charge that there is a lumber trust and that it 
should be investigated and downed if possible by legislation. 
Senator Kittridge, of South Dakota, is the champion of this 
new and politically 
a stir about it in the 


available cause. Ile has raised such 
that the executive branch 
of the government has taken it up, and through the office of 
the secretary of commerce and labor an investigation is 
gving on for the purpose of hunting down and nailing this 
alleged ogre, the lumber trust. 

While the government is peering about to locate the 
bogie—for it is no more than that—it will be well enough, 
interesting, to pull away the curtain and 
show how some government officials and zealous guardians 
of the public interests are handling the people's money and 
at the same time handling lumber in such a manner as to 
make the prices received by mere lumbermen like a give- 
away in comparison. 


senate 


great 


and decidedly 


was that in 
Pennsylvania's 
$4,000,000 


A striking example of the kind referred to 
the furnishing and decoration of new state 
The building itself and it was 
completed with an enormous graft balance against it. Then 
through the secret connivance of Joseph M. Iluston, archi- 
tect of Philadelphia, who had copied Henry Ives Cobb's 
original plans, and John Il. Sanderson, a Philadelphia deco- 
rator who had obtained the contract for the interior work 
by a hocus pocused bidding scheme, the state was saddled 
with a bill to the enormous aggregate of $9,000,000 for in- 
terior furnishings and decoration. Thus the building and 
interior furnishings made to cost $13,000,000 when 
probably half of that sum would have been amply sufficient 
had the work been done honestly and with decent economy, 
while the structure would have been more creditable to the 
state than it now is with its garish and barbarous interior 
garnishment. Of course this enormous graft could not have 
been possible without the interposition of politics and offi- 
cial influence. 


capitol, cost 


were 


Without going into details in respect to furnishings as a 
whole, it is sufficient here to advert to what was done in 
the part that required lumber. 

When the prepared for the interior fur- 
nishings and decorations one item, numbered 22, read: 


schedule was 


“Designed furniture, fittings, furnishings and decorations 
of cither woodwork, stone, marble, bronze, mosaic, glass and 
upholstery, ‘per foot.” maximum price, $20.” 

Under that meager paragraph Sanderson, the decorator, 
fixed $18.40 a foot as his price, and under that compre- 
hensive but vague designation supplied square and oval 
tables, round chairs, clothes trees, desks, a bootblack stand, 
andirons and umbrella tubs. Thus he made things of all 
kinds of shapes measurable in a square receptacle as it were 

that is, by the square foot—and at an upset price. This 
Was an easy way to get at the thing and saved much brain- 
rack in making close calculations and much perplexity to the 
state accountants in itemizing the prices to fit the differ- 
ent articles. 

It was brought out in the investigation ordered by Gov- 
ernor Edwin S. Stewart that the amount received by the sub- 
contractors for the work they did was preposterousty less 
than the contract price received by Sanderson, who had the 
contracts for the entire work. The following will show how 
this discrepancy appeared on investigation : 

In the matter of specially designed fireproof metal filing 
vaults and safes thousands of such receptacles were 
bought at $10 and $12 a foot from a corporation of which 
Congressman H. Bird Cassel, of Lancaster county, was presi- 


cases, 


dent. Prices in the previous year had been $5 and $6 a 
foot. The total amount of the Cassel contract was $2,000,- 
000. Cases of similar pattern and material can be bought 


in the open market for $1.50 a foot. 

For painting and decorating, as designed by Huston, the 
subcontractor received $174,762 from Sanderson, who in 
turn reached into the state treasury and pulled out $789.- 
475.16. ‘Phus he got a profit on the job of $614,711.16. 
We congratulate the enterprising boss contractor on his 
ability in securing the extra sixteen cents. 


Two caucus rooms-——-one for the senate and the other for 
were furnished precisely alike. For the senate 
Sanderson charged $88,242.97; for the house room, 
The subcontractor that he was paid 
only $2,060 for putting up the rostrums in both the senate 
and the house caucus rooms. Sanderson collected 
for the senate room rostrum and $55,604.80 for that in the 
house total of $90,718.80, or 4,305 percent 
profit. Language is too feeble to characterize such grafting 
as that. 


the house 
room 


$117,258.40. swore 





room, or a 


Solid carved mahogany was specified in the contract, but 
the subcontractor admitted that Sanderson instructed him 
to substitute hard putty balusters in the side rails. The 
same wood worker testified of other substitutions of hard 
putty composition for mahogany, the putty having been 
stained in imitation of wood and sold for the regular price 
of the woodwork, $18.40 a foot. 

For designed wood work in fourteen smaller rooms the 
subcontractor charged Sanderson $28,170. The latter col- 
lected $155,369.60 for the same work, thus taking from the 
state a profit of $127,199.60. Even in the governor's rooms, 
where the highest artistic effect was attained and where 
genuine Flemish oak was used, Sanderson collected a profit 
of $78,108.35; the actual cost was but $16,099.65. 

For 208 mahogany desks in the house of representatives, 
which Sanderson bought for $78 apiece, or $16,224 in all, 
the contractor charged the state the inevitable $18.40 a 
foot. The total “feet,” whatever that meant, in the 200 
desks was 3,230, on which Sanderson received $59,432, or 
$43,208 profit. For fifty desks in the senate chamber, made 
by the same subcontractor, the cost to Sanderson was $65 
each, $3,250 for the lot. Sanderson figured out 1,225 feet, 
ut $18.40 a foot, making $13,230 for the lot. That foot 
rule and the regular price of $18.40 a foot were a great 
scheme for Sanderson but very costly to the state. 

Sanderson measured clothes trees by the foot also, prob- 
ably on the ground that trees are usually measured by the 
foot. It apparently made no difference to him what kind 
of foot was applied so that it included the whole article and 
meant to him $18.40 each foot. Sanderson would do for a 
timber cruiser, for he estimated hall trees six feet tall and 
four inches in diameter above the root at four feet, and 
collected on the basis of this estimate his regular $18.40 
a foot, or $73.66 a tree. The alleged “lumber trust’? would 
like to sell trees six feet high and four inches in diameter, 
or even larger ones, for Sanderson's price. The subcon- 
tractor was content to get $12 each tree. 

Sanderson was some on bootblack stands, and then some. 
He put into the senate washroom a mahogany stand that 
cost the state $1,619.20 (observe how exact he was about 
the odd cents), but he put off the subcontractor with a 
paltry $50. Sanderson, to be generous to the state, “threw 
in’’ two chairs with the bootblack stand. 

A barber's stand for which Sanderson paid $325 he turned 
in for the state at $3,256.80, by the foot, at $18.40 a foot, 
of course. There were eleven smaller articles furnished 
by the maker of the barber’s stand which added to the bill 
so that the total amounted to $3,535. When Russel, the 
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Philadelphia carver, asked for his money Sanderson de- 
manded that Russel throw off $35. Oh, Sanderson was 
thrifty. 

For thousands of feet of parquetry flooring, costing less 
than 50 cents a foot, Sanderson collected $1.27% a foot. 

Sanderson’s juggling with the “per foot” rule was puz- 
zling to experts employed in the capitol investigation and 
amusing to contractors and taxpayers. Chairs and tables 
were measured in every conceivable manner in the effort 
to have them correspond with Sanderson's bills. Finally in 
a square mahogany table, of eighty alleged feet, the secret 
was discovered. The table was eight feet long, four feet 
wide and two and a half feet high, or of a size to occupy 


a box that would measure eighty cubic feet. Thus by charg- 


ing $18.40 a cubie foot for the table his price was $1,472. 
This same table cost him $40, so that he realized a profit of 
3,580 percent. 

Since Sanderson's system of “per foot’ measurement was 
discovered as described it may be concluded that he meas- 
ured all woodwork that way, and included all projections in 
his comprehensive cubes. Thus a lot of empty air was 
squared in and charged for at the rate $18.40 a foot. Sell- 
ing air at that price makes the little advances that the 
“lumber trust’ is reputed to have been able to secure on 
lumber in the last few years seem less than thirty cents. 

It cannot be supposed for an instant that John II. San- 
derson bagged all the money that he made on his contract. 
Ile was the agent of a larger interest that included a num 


ber of individuals connected with manufacturers and mate- 
rial men of different sorts. A history of the conspiracy 
to defraud the state, as brought out by the investigation 
carried on by the “capitol committee,’ shows a network of 
intrigue that is amazing. In this network corrupt politics 
is plainly seen-as a part of the fabric. Without the aid of 
political influence and that of officials and legislators no 
such conspiracy as that of Sanderson could even be initiated, 
much less carried forward for years, without discovery and 
punishment of the men engaged in it. And yet such men 
complain about a nebulous “lumber trust’ because product 
of the saw mill has naturally advanced in price as demand 
has increased and the supply has diminished, or become 
remote from market, necessitating increased freight charges. 





COMPARISONS 


Reports of building operations from fifty principal 
cities throughout the country, according to the informa- 
tion received and tabulated by the American Contractor, 
in connection with this article, show that notwithstand- 
ing disquieting reports of crop shortage in some dis- 
tricts and unfavorable weather conditions for building 
operations—conditions which would naturally be sup- 
posed to affect the building market to some extent— 
there was a loss of only 1 percent in the aggregate 
building construction in the cities from which reports 
were received. 

These data seem to indicate that no particular cause 
is responsible for the marked increase’ which some of 
the larger cities have recorded and that the building 
movement was of a local instead of general character. 
It is possible that the multiplication and extension of 
railroad lines at some of the points showing a marked 
increase have been conducive to this result, while in 
other cases it has been brought about by causes of an- 
other character. 

In comparing the data from some of the larger 
cities we find that New York has sustained a loss of 
24 percent in Manhattan, 5 percent in Brooklyn and 25 
percent in the Bronx; Chicago has had a 5 percent 
decrease, while Milwaukee shows the surprising gain 
of 202 percent. The principal gains in other cities are 
as follows: Detroit, 40 percent; Duluth, 11; Evans- 
ville, 71; Hartford, 17; Minneapolis, 91; Memphis, 15; 
Mobile, 42; New Orleans, 69; Philadelphia, 16; Pater- 
son, 35; Portland, 5; Seattle, 28; Spokane, 111; South 


OF BUILDING OPERATIONS OF 


send, 198; Syracuse, 82; Toledo, 15; Tacoma, 16. 
Losses are chronicled in a number of cities but as build- 
ing operations in many of them have been on the 
‘*boom’’ order the loss recorded is in reality only a 
settling down to normal conditions and to a more 
steady development. 

Atlanta lost 21 percent; Birmingham, 17; Bridge- 
port, 40; Buffalo, 42; Dallas, 11; Denver, 27; Grand 
Rapids, 18; Louisville, 18; Omaha, 37; Pittsburg, 21; 
Reading, 19; Scranton, 37; Salt Lake City, 67; Wash- 
ington, 42; Worcester, 60; Wilkesbarre, 59. On the 
face of these apparent losses, however, each of these 
cities has a number of good building projects in prog- 
ress, so that the decrease is by no means an indication 
of retrogression or stagnation in the real estate mar- 
kets of these cities. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR 


Reports from the several leading markets this week 
reflect little that changes the situation in respect 
to the leading woods from that of recent weeks. Crops 
and the weather are potential factors in estimating cur- 
rent market conditions, as they usually are at this sea- 
son. Owing to the backwardness of the spring and 
the consequent damage to the wheat and oats crops 
in some sections, particularly west of the Mississippi 
and Missouri rivers, an influence was started that was 
not conducive to a lively and urgent spring demand 
for lumber. This condition has to a degree been em- 
phasized by the unusually late planting of corn 
throughout the middle west and the slow sprouting of 
the seed at that, though with succeeding warm weather 
there yet is time enough for a corn crop. In the south- 
ern tier of cotton states there has been an enormous 
amount of rain within recent time—a veritable deluge 
in fact. This has jeopardized the crop and greatly 
damaged the rice plantings in the Guif sections o1 
Texas and Louisiana. °* 

Altogether the crop situation is not looking good 
in a large part of the country. Since the first of 
June the weather has improved and seems to be verg- 
ing toward summer conditions, and a couple of weeks 
of sunshine and higher temperature may induce a 
favorable change in the crop outlook. However that 
may be, market reports indicate that the present back- 
wardness of the crops has a tendency to moderate 
the demand for lumber and all forest products to 
actual present requirements. Dealers do not feel justi- 
fied in stocking up much in advance. Many of them 
also are receiving lumber that they ordered months 
ago and that by reason of car shortage was delayed. 
Naturally in the retail line a cold, damp spring has 
tended to hinder building operations, which started 
out fairly brisk in March and since have been prose- 
cuted with considerable energy despite unfavorable 
weather conditions. This feature pertains especially 
to cities and towns where there are manufacturing, 
steady growth and plenty of employment for the 
people. Structures now going up, too, are largely 
dwellings, showing that the wage earners and salaried 
classes, who have saved money during the past years 
of steady employment and good remuneration therefor, 
are putting their money into buildings for homes or 
to rent for income. This is a good sign and assures a 
demand to that extent for lumber throughout the en- 
tire season. This will help the retail trade, but the 
manufacturers are missing the big bills that last year 
came from the railroads, the car shops, and some 
classes of manufacturing. 

> * * 

The foregoing cursory observations are explanatory, 
to some degree at least, of the subdued tone of cur- 
rent market reports, It should be said, however, that 
this suppression of positiveness and confident enthu- 


siasm pertains especially to the softer building woods 
more than to the hardwoods. It is openly admitted 
that there is depression in prices of southern pine 
despite a demand that might be considered normal 
in ordinary years. There also is less snap and ur- 
gency in the northern pine market than prevailed last 
year, or even last winter. As for Pacific coast lumber, 
timber and shingles nobody can justly say what the 
market would show if transportation facilities east- 
ward were regular and dependable. Up to recent time 
it has all along heen claimed that the interior demand 
for western coast products was excellent if the rail- 
roads would but do their part in delivering stuff 
ordered. Whether that would hold good for long under 
a continuance of depressing influences is a mere mat 
ter of conjecture. 

The effect of any tendency to weakness in prices, 
especially when buyers believe that there are suffi 
cient causes for weakening, and that those causes are 
to continue, is to cause dealers to postpone stocking up 
beyond immediate requirement. The inclination is to 
wait for still lower prices, or at least until they have 
settled on a firm basis. This is the attitude of the 
lumber trade in most lines today. It is characteristic 
of large consumers as well as of dealers. In such a 
state of the market manufacturers and wholesale deal 
ers see no wisdom in seeking to stimulate buying by 
extraordinary effort, which always means offers of lower 
prices as a bait. Still there are men who must move 
surplus and overbalanced stocks and it is this facet, if 
any, that weakens prices, first in spots which at length 
spread out throughout the body of the trade like a 
virulent infection. 

In the southern pine business a large amount of lum 
ber is being shipped on old orders. While this helps to 
keep the finances of the manufacturers in good shape 
it simply amounts to a transference of stocks from the 
mills to the yards throughout the country and to large 
consumers that should have gone forward months ago. 
It is the lumber that the retailers and consumers have 
all along depended upon for their spring trade which 
now they are getting. While this back order lumber 
is arriving the dealers and consumers will be less in- 
clined to place further orders, especially until they 
shall feel the need of more and shali become confident 
that future demand is to be good. The shipment of 
lumber on these old orders has a tendency to break up 
assortments in millyards and Jeave stocks in a ragged 
and broken state—more so than would be the case 
were the demand continuous and large for supple 
mentary orders to meet an active current requirement. 
Thus the mills are frequently left with unbalanced 
stocks, and it is the excess stuff in certain lines that 
is subjected to reduced prices as inducement for buy- 
ers to take hold of it. Mill stocks as a whole, how- 


A WEEK. 


ever, are not excessive, and are becoming more and 
more depleted at many points. For one thing, the 
weather in Texas, Louisiana and the Gulf region to 
the eastward has been exceedingly wet for some time, 
and the like is measurably true in Arkansas. The 
effect has been greatly to restrict the input of logs 
and consequently the output of lumber. This has 
prevented an excess accumulation of lumber to a large 
degree. Taking the yellow pine field as a whole, the 
present call is mainly for dimension and finishing lum- 
ber—a builders’ demand, in fact. The call for heavy 
timbers, car factory lumber and export stuff is com 
paratively quiet so far as new orders are concerned, 
though a good deal of such product is still moving on 
old orders. 
current requirement, with a 
amount for future stocks, 


All classes of buying are on the basis of 
comparatively small 


A factor that is entering into the present southern 
pine market equation is the increase of transportation 
facilities to an almost normal basis. Shipments can 
now be made almost regularly and promptly, which has 
the effect to keep the interior markets well supplied 
with a fair degree of promptness. Hence there is not 
that outery for delayed lumber that obtained last fall 
and in early winter, nor that bidding up on prices 
that was used as a spur to prompt deliveries. The 
absence of premium prices has the effect to lower the 
extreme values that prevailed during the period of 
acute car shortage. As a result of this easiness and 
somewhat languid state of the market the dealers may 
become careless of the passage of time, letting the 
summer slip away, until before they are aware there 
will be a movement of the fall crops and another 
shortage of cars. The sources of supply are now so 
far removed from northern markets that it behooves 
the retail trade and large consumers in the big cities 
and manufacturing points to take time by the forelock 
and get their fall stocks in place before it will be too 
late. It will be of no avail to place orders as late as 
July, for it will probably be weeks before the lumber 
will be started from the mills, and the winter wheat 
and oats movement begins in July and early August. 
It is probable that the softest spot in the southern 
pine market is just now, and that within two weeks 
there may be such a brightening of prospects, under 
improved crop conditions, that the market will again 
stiffen with an upward tendency in prices. To be fore 
warned is to be forearmed in this particular. 

Advices from the northern pine markets indicate a 
moderating tendency in the demand, which is searcely 
equal to what was expected earlier in the season. At 
Saginaw valley points, however, the trade is pro 
nounced to be in excellent shape, doubtless because 
Saginaw and Bay City are great consuming centers 
and the lumber concentrated in that district is mostly 
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converted into finished forms and goes out again into 
a secondary market. Receipts at the Tonawandas late 
in May and thus far in June have shown an increase. 
Eastern markets are rather slow about placing new 
orders, and buyers are insistent about scaling prices 
as closely as possible, though the wholesalers are 
holding to the minimum as tenaciously as they can. 
At Toledo there is a good call for high grade stock, 
and all over the field box lumber is in demand. The 
jobbers at the Tonawandas are trying to get list 
prices but have to fight some to prevent weakening. 
They still think that either yard prices should be 
higher or else pricés at the mills should be lower. But 
bulk stocks at points up the lakes are held in hands 
so strong that concessions seem improbable. Min- 
neapolis has largely cleared off last year’s stocks, 
those remaining being much broken, Trade at that 
point is quiet, though building locally is active. Chi- 
cago is handling northern pine in its usual steady 
way, with a countrywide market for distribution. 
Wholesalers being generally interested at the produc- 
ing end are holding stocks firmly, having no fear but 
there will be a demand for all the pine within reach. 
* * 7” 


Hemlock in Pennsylvania is selling steadily at un- 
changed prices, the situation at Pittsburg and Buffalo 
being favorable to producers and dealers. From New 
York eastward to Boston and Maine the hemlock 
situation is one of quietude, mainly on account of the 
backwardness of the building season. In Michigan 


the hemlock trade is pronounced fair to good, while 
in Wisconsin the movement is scarcely as large and 
active as the holders of ample stocks would like. The 
country trade in the middle west is to a degree 
apathetic on account of the backward weather in 
May. Hemlock lumber is considered good property 
nevertheless. 
* * * 

The cypress trade is si.tisfactory in both producing 
and trade branches. In fact no complaint comes that 
there is lack of demand or any disturbance in values. 
Production and handling have lately been hindered by 
excessive rains. Mill stocks have been depleted and 
broken by heavy demand. There is a great call for 
cypress shingles and lath, customers being fed with 
such product by end loading of cars only. 


* * * 


In hardwood lines there has been some abatement 
of sharp demand at eastern points, but stocks at 
initial places are so low, and the weather has been 
so much against accumulations, that the market for 
the leading woods is well sustained. It is thought 
that poplar is a little more plentiful at Buffalo and 
some eastern points, but no appreciable concessions 
have yet been made. Pittsburg reports the poplar 
market in good shape. It is said that there is rather 
more high grade poplar on the market than there was. 
Basswood is scarce in the Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
eastern markets. Prices are tending to increased 


strength. Ash lumber of all varieties is in demand, 
with a general scarcity of white ash. The call for 
oak does not diminish to any definable extent, that 
for quarter sawed white being especially strong. In 
all hardwood lines not enough stock ‘s in sight to be 
a burden to the market and confidence is felt in 
prices. 
* * * 

There is an increasing eastward movement of north 
Pacific coast lumber, though the mills are not yet 
being furnished with nearly the number of cars that 
they need. San Francisco business is dull on account 
of labor troubles. The cargo rate from Puget sound 
to San Francisco has fallen to $5 a thousand and to 
San Pedro $6. Building in southern California is 
active, but the depressed condition in the northern 
part of the state has some corresponding influence in 
the south. Red cedar shingles have fallen in price and 
there is a strong movement, centered at Everett, for 
shutting down the mills for ten to fifteen days as a 
means of righting the market. Red cedar shingles are 
gradually being disseminated throughout the middle 
west and eastward since the partial relief from car 
shortage which began in April. 


* * * 
Eastern spruce, like hemlock, is moving moderately 
in a reluctant market. Spruce in the Pittsburg dis- 


trict is doing well, and there is a fair demand for 
it in the Buffalo district. 





CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT COVERED BY DIFFERENT ORDERS AND WITH OPTION. 


An order, numbered 8,489, read, ‘‘Please enter our 
order for one car K. D. sash, with privilege of three, 
at 78 percent off the list, specifications first car to be 
furnished within twenty days, and, if others are 
taken, both to be furnished by April 1.’’ It was con- 
tended that this order represented but a part of one 
contract which was for the convenience of the parties 
put in the form of two orders, numbered respectively 
8,488 and 8,489, the first relating to doors and blinds 
and the latter to K. D. sash. But objection was made 
to the introduction of evidence to show that there 
was but one contract, and that the two orders consti- 
tuted a single transaction and were put in two forms 
for convenience of the parties, on the ground that 
it was an effort to vary a written contract by oral 


evidence. The supreme court of Alabama, however, 
holds (Rock Island Sash & Door Works vs. Moore & 
Handley Hardware Company, 41 Southern Reporter, 
806) that there was no error in allowing such evi- 
dence to be introduced. It says that where there are 
two written contracts it is competent to show by oral 
evidence that they relate to but one transaction and 
constitute one contract, without offending the rule 
against varying a written contract by oral evidence. 
Another contention in this case was that order No. 
8,489, above set out, was as to the three cars of K. D. 
sash severable, and the court concurs in this. It says 
that said order, whether taken by itself or in connec- 
tion with the evidence, showed a severable contract. 
The goods were to be delivered in installments and 


the price was proportioned to and payable on the 
several installments. The order was for one ear, 
with privilege of three. The option to take belonged 
to the purchaser. The failure or refusal of the pur- 
chaser to furnish the specifications on the first car 
within the time limit or, for that matter, the failure 
or refusal of the purchaser to take the first car, did 
not furnish the seller with the right to abrogate the 
entire contract. It would have had its remedy against 
the purchaser for damages for any failure or refusal 
on the part of the purchaser to accept the first car. 
In other words, the purchaser could not have escaped 
liability for a breach of the contract growing out of 
a failure on its part to furnish specifications on the 
first car within the time limit. 





CARLOAD SHIPPERS SHOULD FORWARD “ CONTENTS,” NOT “CARS.” 


Business men ordinarily are not disposed to pay 
great attention to technicalities. A straightforward 
course usually is adopted and followed, without re- 
gard to whether or not it conforms literally to every 
legal and commercial law extant. 

This attitude applies to shipments of merchandise. 
Shippers from habit tender A. B. C. car No. 999,999 
to the Perceptible Movement railroad for transporta- 
tion. This is in error, particularly when the ship- 
ment is consigned to a point off the originating line 
or is reconsigned at some distributing point. 

Patrons of the railroad company have no legal right 
to consign any car to any point. Cars of all descrip- 
tions are the property of the railroad companies— 
except those privately owned—and may be handled as 
The 
publie has nothing whatever to do with cars or their 


suits the convenience or judgment of the owner. 


use or disposition. 

Instead of tendering a certain car for transporta- 
tion the shipper should make formal tender of the 
goods contained therein, naming the car, if loaded by 
the shipper, or the location of the merchandise if to 


be loaded by the railroad company employees. The 


railroad may at its discretion carry out the orders of 
its patrons when asked to send a car off its own rails; 
it may refuse, legally, and its action will be sustained 
by the courts. Cars are the private property of the 
owners and, as with other private property, may be 
used in accordance with the direction or judgment of 
the owner. 

At its option a railroad company may decline to 
accept a ‘‘car’’ for transportation to a designated 
point; it may be unwilling to permit its rolling stock 
to pass into the control of certain other roads. In 
support of its decision in any case it may have ample 
reason to assign or no reason at all, but in either 
event its decision is in conformity with the law as 
affecting property rights. 

However, one of the obligations assumed by every 
railroad company operating as a common carrier is to 
accept and transport with reasonable dispatch such 
commodities as are tendered it and this obligation 
cannot be taken up or cast aside at will. 

Donald A. Sage, one of the larger coal operators 
with headquarters in Chicago, recently had occasion o 
make a practical test of this principle. One of the 


Chicago roads was asked to reconsign a car of coal to 
a point on a rival line, and refused. The case was 
submitted by letter to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, whose advice was in accord with the fore- 
Later the ‘‘contents’’ of this car 
was offered for transportation, accepted and delivered. 
It is perhaps needless to add that the coal went for- 
ward in the originating car, but the originating car 
was not reconsigned. 

The ordinary shipper may hold that practically it 
makes no difference whether the contents or the car 
itself is offered for transportation when it is neces- 
sary for the railroad company to use the car to carry 
the goods. Legally—and too much stress can not be 
laid upon this fact—he has a right to consign his 
wares to whom and to where he lists, but he has no 
jurisdiction whatever over the cars, the property of 
the railroad companies. 

In the future when shipments are offered for trans- 
portation shippers should request the railroad com- 
panies to ‘‘Please forward contents of cars,’’ in- 
stead of ‘‘Please forward cars No. 0000.’’ The change 
in the formula is a distinction with a difference. 


going statements. 





WESTERN SHINGLE SITUATION VIEWED THROUGH THE EYES OF A RETAIL DEALER. 


Coin Camp, Mo., June 4.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ; 
I read with considerable interest the article “Trade Ethics 
in West Coast Shingle Trade” in your issue of May 25, 
page 30; also the article published on page 34 of the same 
issue entitled “Status of the West Coast Shingle Trade.” I 
note the arguments advanced in the correspondence between 
S. A. Gibbs & Co. and Hodges Bros., Olathe, Kan. The stand 
taken by the shipper and his plea of an “act of Providence” 
to slip out of the situation into which he was drawn is 
really amusing, to readers of your journal, to say the least. 

The shipper when he sends out a car bills it at the price 
stated in the order when it was taken and accepted by the 
shipper—prices may be higher or lower when delivery is 
made to the dealer. My experience is that the dealer in get- 
ting the car shipped to him has to take a furniture car con- 
taining many more shingles than the order originally called 
for if the market price was lower at the time of shipment. 
If current prices are higher than the order he may expect a 
refrigerator car with as few shingles as possible. This was 
the case last fall, when I was getting in my orders bought 
at $3.45 and $3.48 for clears on a 62%4-cent rate; the 
market had moved up 10 or 15 cents. On the other hand I 
get the furniture car when the prices go down. I wonder 
if the wholesaler can construe this as an “act of Provi- 
dence” ? 


The situation is well expressed in the words “the shipper 
has had his own way for some time’ except as to shingles 
since last fall, when the ‘“‘embargo car shortage” and “act 
of Providence” conditions began. I placed my orders last 
season very liberally and early and kept buying, so that I 
invoiced three-quarters of 1,000,000, which was not as 
many as I was entitled to, on account of the small cars 
sent to me. I remember a few years ago how the lath mar- 
ket went soaring and the losses sustained by dealers every- 
where when the bills were filled that had been sold pre- 
viously. We took our “medicine” gracefully and did not 
claim an “act of Providence” entitled us to more money for 
them when we loaded them out. Now the wholesaler is 
caught in the meshes and many of them are trying to get 
out of it by all sorts of explanations, but the ‘“‘act of Provi- 
dence” scheme is a daisy. 

When was the power of the ministry given over to the 
wholesaler; and why was not the same power conferred on 
the retailer? All of us in our experience have delivered bills 
that cost more to replace than we got for them. We have 
had adverse conditions as well as the wholesalers. I re- 
member the literature 8S. A. Gibbs & Co. sent out to the 
trade as to shingles not many years ago. Things were dif- 
ferent, however, at that time. 

T had an “old order” on the shippers’ books last summer 
and asked them to cancel it, knowing I would not likely get 


it, and took some transit stock in place of it, which I did 
get and at low prices compared with the latter day saints’ 
prices, which has made me an object of pity (7?) all over this 
immediate section of the country. I did not get my share of 
the advances, however, and did not put up a “howl” to the 
shipper either. I placed an order for $3.10 for stars on a 
3214-cent rate and the agent at Kansas City said he could 
not accept it for less than $3.15, and later informed me that 
the company would not accept it at all unless I would let 
it fill in the market price at the time of shipment. To this 
I consented, as the car contained some columns and cut 
shingles that I was anxious to get into stock. I was told 
I would’ get a “prompt shipment.’’ This was in the latter 
part of January, 1907, and I have had no news of it since. 
If I howl I might as well howl at the moon like any dog, as 
far as results in hurrying up this shipment are concerned. 
The “authorities” would tell me it was of no use. 

This question has two sides, and the worm will have to 
take the consequences. The article referred to on page 34 
makes the wholesalers’ intentions very plain to us. It is 
quite likely the list of cancellations will come from the 
other side when the market does get normal, and then who 
will be the “worm” when no “act of Providence” conditions 
prevail? The sting is on the after end of the wasp and 


can not be applied now, but this is a face-to-face condition 
GEORGE KIEFFER. 


that confronts us. 
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THREE CENTURIES OF DEVELOPMENT IN NORTH CAROLINA PINE. 


Confusion of Three Decades Ago—Early Efforts at Co-operative Action—Rise and Decadence of Four Associations. 


CHAPTER V.—DEVELOPMENT OF THE PLAN- 
ING MILL INDUSTRY AND ATTEMPTS 
AT ORGANIZATION. 


THE CAROLINA DRESSED LUMBER ASSOCIATION— 
1891. 

NORTH CAROLINA DRESSED LUMBER COMPANY— 
1891. 

SOUTHERN DRESSED LUMBER ASSOCIATION—1895. 

CAROLINA DRESSED LUMBER COMPANY—1896, 


F ROM 1888 to 1891 a large number of planing 
mills, some independent but a majority in con- 
junetion with saw mills, had begun operation, making 
the aggregate output of dressed lumber quite large. 
Great diversities in prices, grades and specifications 
existed, with the result that prices tended toward 
the lowest possible point and very little exceeded 
those obtained for rough lumber, and in some in- 
stances were even less. Each planing mill was con- 
fined to a limited number of customers, for a re- 
tailer handling the stock of one mill could not con- 
veniently mix other stock with it, as the products of 
the various mills differed so greatly as to grades, speci- 
fications ete. Such conditions could only result in 
loss to the manufacturers and in making the extension 
of the market for dressed North Carolina pine very 
difficult. 


The Carolina Dressed Lumber Association. 


HE situation having become intolerable, the lead- 

ing operators in dressed lumber on April 20, 
1891, issued the following circular letter to all of the 
firms engaged in the planing mill business, calling a 
meeting of those interested for May 6, 1891, at Nor- 
folk, Va., to devise ways and means for the better- 
ment of the trade: 

NORFOLK, VA., April 20, 1891. 

Dear Sirs: Those whose names are appended hereto have 
expressed their belief that great good will result from a 
meeting of those engaged in the planing mill business. It 
has, therefore, been decided to call a meeting to be held in 
the city of Norfolk on Wednesday, the 6th day of May, at 
the Atlantic hotel, and we trust that a full attendance of 
all interested in planing mills will be had. 

It is evident to all in the trade that there is great need 
of coéperation. We believe that coming together and hav- 
ing a general interchange of views, a frank discussion of 
the conditions of the dressed lumber business, its relation to 
railroads, freight rates, equalization of prices, a template 
for standard goods, and if possible form an association that 
will protect the interests of the dressed lumber trade, will 
result in much good. By the present ruinous competition 
we are running our mills without profit, giving consumers 
all the benefit. We believe that an association, entered 
into in good faith, will enable us to advance prices and sell 
quite as much lumber. 

Please give the time necessary to attend the meeting. It 
will be time well spent. Unless we have a good,. large rep- 
resentation we cannot accomplish anything. We send here- 
with three additional letters, which please address to such 
planing mill men in your vicinity as are not on the list 
below. It has been found impossible to procure all the 
names. Very respectfully, 


NEW BERNE LUMBER COMPANY, New Bern, N. C. 
FRANK HItTcH, Hamilton, N. C. 
JOHN A. MILLs, Keyser, N. C. 
THE BLADES LUMBER Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
G. H. TOADVINE LUMBER Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
DENNIS, TruitTr & Co., Suffolk, Va 
ROWLAND MANUFACTURING Co., Port Deposit, Md. 
NEUSE LUMBER CO., Goldsboro, N. 
Cc. B. Leet & Co., Suffolk, Va. 
S. & W. H. NortHRop, Wilmington, N. C. 
J. STEWART KnicutT & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, Washington, mm & 
CAMP MANUFACTURING Co., Franklin, Va. 
BRANNING MANUFACTURING Co., Edenton, N. C. 
FRANKLIN LUMBER CO., Franklin, Va. 
SOUTHERN LUMBER CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
GOLDSBORO LUMBER CO., Goldsboro, N. C. 
PIONEER LUMBER CO., Mt. Olive, N. C. 
ALBEMARLE LUMBER CO., Elizabeth City, N. C. 
TUNIS LUMBER Co., Baltimore, Md. 
THoMaAS W. SMITH, Washington, ~~ <& 
A. W. Von Urassy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN L. ROPER LUMBER CO., Norfolk, Va. 

The meeting was held as planned at the Atlantic 

hotel, Norfolk, May 6, 1891, the following firms be- 
ing represented: 

J. Stewart Knight & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Cc. B. Leet & Co., Suffolk, Va 

S. & W. H. Northrop, W ilmington, 2. 

J. H. Chadbourne & Co., Wilmington, » < 

Parsley & Wiggins, Wilmington, N. C. 

Boesh & Bro., Wilmington, N. C. 

D. W. Alderman & Co., Alcolu, S. C, 

W. Edwin Peregoy, Baltimore, Md. 

Mulherrin & Dale, Baltimore, Md. 

Ryland & Brooks Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

E. P. Burton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rankin & Bridgers, Atkins, S. C. 

Martin Co. Lumber Co., Evarts, N. C. 

Johnson & Wimsatt, W ‘ashington, dD. Cc. 

Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 

Southern Lumber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Goldsboro Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

P. M. Barber, New Bern, N. C. 

Ainemeale Lumber Co., Elizabeth City, N. C. 

The Tunis Lumber Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Thomas W. Smith, Washington, pm <c. 

A. W. Von Utassy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. L. Roper Lumber Co., Norfolk, Va. 

Enterprise Lumber Co., Goldsboro, N. C. 

Lamb & Bell, New York city. 


It was estimated that these parties represented 
about 80 percent of the output of dressed North Caro- 
lina pine. 

John L. Roper, of Norfolk, was elected president; 
T. B. Hyman, of Goldsboro, N. C., first vice president; 
Thomas W. Smith, of Washington, D. C., treasurer; 
John Harker of Norfolk, secretary, and nine directors 
and five vice presidents were also elected. 

The name agreed upon for the organization was 
‘*The Carolina Dressed Lumber Association.’’ 


Morning, afternoon and evening sessions were held 
and were devoted to a thorough discussion of the 
needs of the dressed lumber industry and the most 
effective means of supplying them. Much stress was 
laid upon the contract between the market on rough 
lumber, which was then exceedingly brisk, with stocks 
oversold, and the market on dressed lumber, which 
was, sluggish and unprofitable, it being alleged that 
dressed lumber was being sold at a less price than 
rough lumber. This condition was accounted for by 
the large increase in the number of planing mills 
which the last few years had witnessed and the entire 
lack of codperation among the operators, resulting in 
ruinous competition. 

The meeting was taken up largely with perfecting 
an organization, so no action was taken in regard to 
prices or inspection. 

A second meeting of the association was held in 
Norfolk June 3, 1891, which was largely attended. 
This meeting adopted a schedule of prices and esti- 
mated weights—the first official price list on dressed 
North Carolina pine. (See table of prices on dressed 
lumber.* ) 

The association again met on August 4, 1891, at Nor- 
folk, at which time the price list previously adopted was 
revised. (See table of prices on dressed lumber.) 

The price lists of the Carolina Dressed Lumber As- 
sociation were but loosely observed, however, and 
the situation remained far from what might have 
been desired, but this taste of association work con- 
vinced the manufacturers of dressed lumber of the 
possibilities of united effort and gave them a relish 
for a broader and more effective organization. The 
success of the North Carolina Pine Lumber Company 
in sustaining the market on rough lumber by buying 
up the surplus stock of members of the company and 
of outside manufacturers prompted the principal oper- 
ators in dressed lumber and the leading spirits of the 
recently formed Carolina Dressed Lumber Association 
to attempt a similar experiment with relation to 
dressed lumber. 


North Carolina Dressed Lumber Company. 


O> N September 29, 1891, John L. Roper, H. Clay Tunis, 

Everett E. Dale, Henry P. Duker, W. L. Parsley, 
Horton Corwin, j , Ww. P. Thompson, James McGuire, 
8. C. Hamilton, . and J. Stewart Knight obtained a 
charter for the ‘‘ North Carolina Dressed Lumber Com- 
pany,’’ its purposes being, as declared by the charter: 
to manufacture lumber, buy or sell lumber, advance or loan 
on consignments of lumber held or stored at mills, or at 
other points, to own mills etc., and to do all or any business 
pertaining to the lumber business. 

The capital stock was established at $10,000 mini- 
mum and $200,000 maximum. 

On October 3, 1891, John Harker, secretary of the 
Carolina Dressed Lumber Association, issued a circular 
letter to a large number of manufacturers of dressed 
North Carolina pine, calling a meeting to be held at 
Norfolk on the 13th of that month, for the purpose of 
perfecting the organization of the ‘‘North Carolina 
Dressed Lumber Company.’’ In response to this call 
a large number of manufacturers assembled on October 
13, 1891, at the office of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Company and elected the following officers to manage 
the business of the company for the first year: 

John L. Roper, of Norfolk, president. 

H. Clay Tunis, of Baltimore, vice president. 

Thomas W. Smith, of Washington, D. C., treasurer. 

John Harker, of Norfolk, secretary, 

Together with the following directors: 

W. A. Wimsatt, Washington, ed P. Duker, Baltimore, 
Db. Cc. Md. 

T. B. Hyman, Goldsboro, John C. Horstmeier, Balti- 
N. C. more, Md. 

W. L. Parsley, Wilmington, Fisher Sloan, Baltimore, Md. 
~ Cc. Everett E. Dale, Baltimore, 
dD. Alderman, Alcolu,8.C. Md. 

J. ceca Knight, Philadel- S. C. Hamilton, jr., New Bern, 
phia, Pa x. c. 

Horton Corwin, jr., Philadel- bet Ma Thompson, New Bern, 


phia, Pa. nx G 
James McGuire, Suffolk, Va. P. L. Bridgers, Atkins, 8S. C 


H. Clay Tunis, Baltimore, Md. 

A price list on. dressed lumber was adopted (see 
tables of prices on dressed lumber) and a banquet fol- 
lowed in the evening with about forty in attendance. 

John Harker, who was made the secretary of this 
company, was also secretary or manager of the North 
Carolina Pine Lumber Company, and it was proposed 
that he should buy up the surpluses of the small 
planing mills in the same manner in which this was 
being done with rough lumber. 

The requisite capital on which to conduct operations 
was not forthcoming, however, so no dressed lumber 
was bought or sold and the company, with its glowing 
prospects, soon became only a memory. 

Such diversity of opinion and such lack of codpera- 
tion existed among the dressed lumber operators that 
the successive price lists adopted, first by the Carolina 
Dressed Lumber Association and afterwards by the 
North Carolina Dressed Lumber Company, were re- 
garded with little seriousness, although they had, of 
course, exercised some beneficial influence. 


Southern Dressed Lumber Association. 


The conditions surrounding the market on dressed 
lumber during 1890 and 1891 have been described. 
~ ‘Tables of price lists cited in this installment have refer- 
ence to tables to appear in appropriate chapters in subse- 
quent installments of this history.—EbITor. 





During the latter part of 1892 and the early part of 
1893 the market became firmer. Trouble, however, 
was brewing. About June the effects of the general 
financial depression then sweeping over the country 
began to be felt and conditions became so bad that 
the mills began curtailing their production. Many of 
them shut down entirely. After the repeal of the 
Sherman act, in October, 1893, some slight improve- 
ment was noted, but during all of the following year 
the market was badly depressed. 

After the cessation of activity on the part of the 
North Carolina Dressed Lumber Company, in 1891-2, 
no further attempts to organize the planing mill oper- 
ators were made until December 19, 1894, when a con- 
vention of the manufacturers of-dressed North Carolina 
pine was held at the Carrollton hotel in Baltimore, at 
which a price list on dressed lumber was adopted 
(see tables of prices on dressed lumber) and various 
questions pertaining to the welfare of the industry 
were discussed. A permanent association of dressed 
lumber operators was deemed essential to the pros- 
perity of the trade, so a committee was appointed to 
formulate a plan of organization, and the convention 
adjourned to meet later at Norfolk. February 1, 1895. 
This convention was held at Norfolk and resulted in 
the formation of the Southern Dressed Lumber Asso- 
ciation. John L. Roper was elected president and 
Horton Corwin, jr., secretary. 

The price list on dressed lumber adopted at the 
Baltimore convention was revised. (See tables of 
prices on dressed lumber.) 

Interest and faith in the Southern Dressed Lumber 
Association soon waned, however, and its price lists 
were as little regarded as were those of its ill-starred 
predecessors. No further meetings were held during 
1895, and by the end of the year for all practical pur- 
poses it had ceased to exist, though there had been no 
formal dissolution of the organization. 


Carolina Dressed Lumber Company. 


The market during all of 1895 had been sluggish 
and the opening of 1896 offered no prospect of im- 
provement. On February 4 an informal meeting of a 
number of the prominent manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine was held in Baltimore for the purpose of 
discussing plans for the improvement of the extremely 
unsatisfactory condition of the various branches of 
the trade, but especially that of the planing mill 
branch. There were represented at the meeting the 
Cummer Company, Tunis Lumber Company and John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, of Norfolk, Va.; Jackson 
Bros. Company, Salisbury, Md.; Camp Manufacturing 
Company, Franklin, Va.; Tunis Lumber Company, of 
Baltimore, Md., and the Branning Manufacturing 
Company of Edenton, N. C. John L. Roper was made 
chairman and W. H. Jackson secretary. After a gen- 
eral discussion of plans it was resolved to call a gen- 
eral meeting of those engaged in manufacturing 
dressed lumber at Norfolk, Va., in the Atlantic hotel 
on the 20th inst. The chairman was authorized to 
invite all persons engaged in that branch of the North 
Carolina pine business to be present, and he was 
further instructed to enclose in such invitation a copy 
of the plan under consideration and to sign thereto 
the names of the several firms represented. 

This invitation was issued by Chairman Roper as 
instructed and was signed by the firms participating 
in the conference. The circular stated: 


It was planned to benefit the makers of dressed North 
Carolina pine lumber; among the many advantages pro- 
posed are a careful scrutiny of credits and complaints, there- 
by limiting losses; making uniform grades, workings and 
terms ; employing the best salesmen and reducing the number 
to the actual wants of the territory and trade, thereby econo- 
mizing in the cost of selling for the mutual benefit of pro- 
ducer and consumer; buying and selling lumber and timber; 
to build, buy and lease saw and planing mills, if necessary, 
and to make such other contracts and do such other things, 
within the law, as may be mutually beneficial to the con- 
tracting parties and their customers. You can be a sub- 
scriber to the stock and not to the contract, or to the con- 
tract and not to the stock. 

The basis of subscriptions for manufacturers, wholesalers, 
or commission dealers shall be one share of stock for each 
million feet handled. But leaving the number of shares 
optional with the subscribers. 

Retail dealers may also become shareholders. 

The directors must be shareholders and a majority must 
be manufacturers having contracts with the company. 

If this plan ts adopted, after organizing and getting ready 
for business the first movement would be to employ not less 
than ten first class salesmen, with practical experience in 
this particular trade, and the services of a competent agent 
to personally interview and secure the coéperation of non- 
members; the next to make a uniform price list and inspec- 
tion rules, then regulate production by leasing or other- 
wise. 


The meeting of the dressed lumber manufacturers 
and dealers was held at the Atlantic hotel, Norfolk, 
Va., on Thursday, February 20, 1896,as planned. Of an 
estimated annual output of 400,000,000 feet of dressed 
lumber fully 250,000,000 feet was represented. 

There were present representatives of: 


The Tunis Lumber Company, Baltimore. 

John L. Roper Lumber Company, Norfolk. 

The Cummer Company, Norfolk. 

Camp Manufacturing Company, Franklin, Va. 
Jackson Bros. Company, Salisbury, Md. 

Branning Manufacturing Company, Edenton, N. C. 
Parmalee-Eccleston Lumber Company, = 364 York, N. ¥. 
R. G. Dennis Lumber Company, Suffolk. 

Cape Fear Lumber Company, Wilmington. N. Cc. 
West Norfolk Lumber Company, West Norfolk. 
Goldsboro Lumber Company, Dover N. C. 

White Oak River Corporation, Stella, N. C. 

Blades Lumber Company, Elizabeth City, N. C. 
Pease United Lumber ompany, Springfield, Mass. 
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Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D. C. 

Peregoy Lumber Company, Wilmington, N. C. 

Fleetwood & Jackson Lumber Company, Hertford, N. C, 

J. S. Kent & Company, Vhiladelphia, Pa. 

G. F. Sloan & Bro., Baltimore, Md. 

G. H. Toadvine Lumber Company, Elizabeth City, N. C. 

Besides the above letters were read from several 
other firms expressing their sympathy with the move- 
ment and promising their hearty codperation. 

The meeting was called to order by John L. Roper, 
of Norfolk, with W. P. Jackson, of Salisbury, Md., as 
seeretary. A committee consisting of K. EK. Terry, W. 
Tunis, W. A. Wimsatt and FE. C, Fos- 
burgh was appointed to formulate a plan of organiza- 
tion. This committee reported the following plan, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


P. Jackson, T. 


Your committee begs leave to make the following report: 
We recommend the adoption of the general plan as outlined 
by the pamphlet sent out, and to carry it out we herewith 
submit the form of a charter, by-laws and contract, and 
recommend that all present who are willing to pledge them- 
selves to the formation of a company express it by signing 
the contract and subscribing to the capital stock of the 
company to be formed, but said subscriptions to the stock 
only to be binding when 300 shares shall have been sub 
seribed, and signatures to the contract only to be binding 
when it is ascertained that 7% percent of the estimated out 
put of dressed lumber is represented by the signeis to the 
contract, the amount to be determined by the directors to 
be designated. We recomend further that the directors be 
named by this meeting, who shall be authorized to take such 
steps as they may deem necessary to secure the stock sab 
seriptions and signatures to the contract; and that we 
pledge our proportion of the expense that may be incurred 
(in the event that we fail to consummate the organization), 
and that the directors so designated, upon securing con- 
tractors representing 75 percent of the output, be authorized 
to procure the charter, naming such officers as are provided 
for in it, and at once take the necessary steps to carry out 
the objects of this company, establish prices, grades and 
whatever else may be necessary to put it in operation, 

Respectfully submitted, 
KILLEY KE. Terry, 
W. PL. JACKSON, 
THEOPHILUS TUNIS, 
kk. C. Pospuren, 
W. A. WIMSATT. 


The principal points in the charter and by-laws re- 
ported by the committee were: 


The company to be known as the Caro‘ina Dressed Iu:nber 
Company. 

The minimum capital to be $30,000 and maximum $100,- 
000. The basis of subscription to stock to be one share for 
each million feet of lumber handled in a year, but leaving 
the number of shares optional with the subscribers. 

Stockholders to be restricted to manufacturers and such 
wholesale dealers as may be selected by the directors. 

The object of the company to promote the interests of 
North Carolina pine generally, but especially the dres:e1 
lumber branch of it: to bring about uniformity in prices, 
grades, freights, credits, and to lessen the cost of selling. 
To accomplish this it may buy and sell timber and lumber, 
build, lease and buy saw and planing mills, if necessary. 
and to make contracts for selling and buying lumber, and 
do such other things within the law as may advance the 
interests of its stockholders and contractors and the lumber 
business in general. 
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The contract which it was proposed the company 
should enter into with the various dressed manutfac- 
turers was as follows: 


1. This agreement, entered into by and between th2 


Carolina Dressed Lumber Company, of ...... esses a 
corporation duly organized under the laws of Virginia, party 
Gf the Orat Part, ORE 2.cicccsecceses , party of the se ond 
part: 


Witnesseth : 

2. That the said party of the first part agrees to becom> 
the selling agent of the party of the second part for the sa.e 
of such port.on of its Output as the said party of the second 
part may direct from time to time, and at such prices as 
may be established by the said party of the first part. 

it is further agreed that the said party of tne first part 
shall employ competent salesmen to take care of the busi 
ness assigned to it, and use its best efforts to advance the 
interests of those connecting with it and the lumber business 
generally. 

And the party of the first part further agrees to keep the 
party of the second part informed as to the condit.on of 
ihe market and its requirements; that it will provide com- 
petent inspectors to make investigations when any dispute 
arises with purchasers as to inspection. 

And in consideration of the services rendered by the 
party of the first part the party of the secoad part agrees 
to pay as follows: 

1. A commission of 1 percent on all sales of lumber 
whether sold through the company or sold direct. 

2. A commission of 2 percent additional on all sales 
of jtumber sold through the company. 

3. The party of the second part, for the purposes here- 
inbefore set forth, does constitute and appoint and heieby 
authorizes and engages the said party of the first parc to 
act as its agent for the term of one year from the sign ng 
hereot and to be continued by mutual consent hereafter 
under the terms and conditions set forth or may hereaft.r 
be prescribed, and the said party of the second part, at 
least once a month (oftener if desired), agrees to turnish 
the said party of the first part a list of manufactured stock 
actually on hand at the date of giving such list, giving 
sizes and grades. 

4. The party of the second part further agrees that it 
will keep its grades up to the standard required by the 
party of the first part, and when any question aris’s as to 
inspection making it necessary for the party of the first 
part to send an inspector the decision of such inspector 
shall be accepted by the pariy of the second part. 

5. It is further agreed between the parties of the first 
part and second part that the party of the first part shall 
obtain for all lumber sold that is up to the grade in qual- 
ity such prices as may be adopted by it (the party of the 
first part) or, when necessary, Owing to accumulation of 
stock, or inferior quality, to grant concession from _ prices, 
it shall be done with the consent of party of second part. 

And it is further agreed that the party of the second 
part will not sell lumber direct to any person at a less 
price than that established by the Carolina Dressed Lum- 
ber Company, except it be to members of the company, 
and then shall not exceed 10 percent from list price. 

And it is agreed that the said party of the second part 
will in all cases of sales direct by it send duplicate in- 
voices duly certified as correct to party of first part. 

And it is further agreed that the party of the first part 
shall have access to all books containing accounts of ship 
ments of party of second part and the books of the party 
of the first part shall be open to the party of the second 
part. 

6. It is understood and agreed that this contract shall 
not in any wise prevent the party of the second part from 
making sale to whoever it sees fit at prices established by 


the directory of the Carolina Dressed Lumber Company, but 
upon such saies not made through the company it shail 
pay the commission of 1 percent hereinbefore provided for. 

7. The commission herein provided for, to be paid by 
the party of the second part, shall be due and payable on 
or before the 10th of each month for the sales of the 
previous month. 

8. The party of the second part agrees and binds itself 
to faithfully keep its agreement in every respect and faith- 
fully to sell at prices as hereinbefore specified and to make 
duplicate invoices (or bills), duly certified, for each sale 
or shipment and forward to party of first part. 

And it is hereby agreed that the penalty for default in 
the observance of these stipulations, when conclusively 
proved, shall be the cancellation of contract and forfviture 
of any share in the profits of the company up to that 
time, then unpaid, or that may become due the party of 
the second part, either as contractor or stockholder, and 
notice thereof given to the stockholders and contractors 
of the company. 

Witness the signatures and seals of the parties hereto, 
properly affixed this .......... GAPS, Kcccevseiiaes 1896. 


A committee of three, consisting of K. FE. Terry, 
W. W. Tunis and FE. C. Fosburgh, was then appointed to 


nominate a board of directors. They recommended: 


W. P. Jackson. John L. Roper. 
W. A. Wimsatt. kk. C. Fosburgh. 
Thomas W. Smith. W. E. Peregoy. 
Theophilus Tunis. k. A. Parmele. 


R. J. Camp. I. Truitt. 
J. W. Branning. 

These were unanimously elected. This board was 
given power to elect officers and effect a permanent 
organization as soon as subscriptions representing 75 
percent of the total annual output were received. 

Those present subscribed to the stock and the con- 
tract, and the directors after the adjournment held an 
informal meeting, appointed a temporary chairman 
and authorized him to take prompt steps to secure the 
75 percent necessary before the organization of the 
company could be effected. 

Subscriptions representing 75 percent of the dressed 
output were not forthcoming, however, and the pains- 
taking efforts of the promoters went for naught. fail- 
ing to organize this company, on which the dressed 
lumber operators had pinned their faith for relief from 
the unfavorable market conditions, they proposed to 
the North Carolina Pine Lumber Company, represent- 
ing the rough lumber interests, a curtailment of the 
output, as this seemed to offer the only solution of 
the perplexing situation. But, as explained in the pre- 
ceding chapter, this movement failed. 

Some evil genius seemed to pursue these attempts of 
the dressed lumber operators to organize, dooming to 
failure successively the Carolina Dressed Lumber As- 
sociation, organized May 6, 1891; the North Carolina 
Dressed Lumber Company, October 13, 1891; the 
Southern Dressed Lumber Association, February 1, 
1895, and the Carolina Dressed Lumber Company, 
February 20, 1896, 





THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES THREE TUNEFUL POEMS OF SUMMER ABOUT THE SAWMILL. 














A SUMMER SLUMBER SONG. 
The lazy eattle idle stand 
In shady pools and deep, 
While Summer scatters from her hand 
The poppy dust of sleep 
The poppy dust of sleep 
In yellow clouds that sweep 
Across the grassy meadowland 


And o’er the waters creep. 


A zephyr trembles up the vale 
And climbs the sunny hill, 


sends neross the verdant dale 
The musie of the mill— 

The musie of the mill, 

An echo never still 

As sweet as song of nightingale 


Or note of whip poor will. 


I hear the drowsy call of June, 
The lure of forest things, 

And Nature croons a mother tune 
The white her cradle swings— 


The while her cradle swings, 


The while that Summer sings 
And o’er the glitter of the noon 


The dust of slumber flings. 


Oh, let me sleep beside the rill 
My face to sun and sky; 

Oh, let me here upon the hill 
In summer slumber lie 
In summer slumber lie 
Upon the hill would J, 

The murmured musie of the mill 
To sing a lullaby. 


THE LAST LOG. 
The Winona Lumber Company has sawed its last log—_ 
‘inona, Minn., correspondence. 


= 
= 


Upon the bosom of the boom it rides, 
The ijast of all the captives. It has seen 
Onee gallant hemlocks torn from forest brides, 
The king himself divorced from piney queen. 
The gentle queen has paid the royal price; 
Deserted brides have followed after lords. 
They went as gladiy to the sacrifice 
As other widows fall on husbands’ swords. 


All day the guillotine above has rung, 
And through the night-time it has echoed still; 
Through all the hours the hungry saw has sung 
Above the busy altar of the mill. 


And now the eall has come to this, the last 

Of all that little kingdom of the pines— 
Farewell to northland forest far and vast, 

To bending sky, and breeze, and clinging vines, 


Yet never Raleigh with more courtly bow, 
And never Louis with more stately tread, 

The scaffold climbed than climbs the scaffold now 
This final pine that goes to join its dead. 


And, with its passing, passes, too, the mill, 
For, with the conquered, dies the conqueror, 


The last great log has climbed the last great hill; 
The singing ends—the saw shall sing no more, 


THE OLD WATER MILL. 
Beside the broken race it stands, 
3ut now its voice is still, 
or Time has stopped with gentle hands 
The great wheel of the mill. 
The water runs as onee it ran, 
Above the sunlight glares, 
But nevermore the foot of man 
Shall climb the silent stairs. 


The pulley’s roar no more is heard, 
The wheel has sunk to rest, 
And by the saw a little bird 
Has builded her a nest. 
Peace sits upon the rusty steel 
And dwells beneath the caves; 
The roof that rang with merry peal 
With ev’ry zephyr grieves. 


Here stands the ghost of dead men’s toil, 
The ghost of hands made still. 

The flow’rs upspringing from the soil 
Around the oldtime mill, 

The climbing rose, the ivy vines 
That ’round the rafters crawl, 

Are wreaths that Mother Nature twines 
For their memorial. 
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STORY OF THE TWO CENT ADVANCE DECISION. 


Concise Review of the Causes for Legal Action—Analysis of the Supreme Court’s Findings—Railroad Collu- 
sion in Fixing the Advanced Rate—Former Rates Unquestionably Profitable to the Carriers— 
Appellants’ Contentions Handled Without Gloves—Lumbermen’s Organization Inferen- 
tially Not a ‘‘Trust’’—As to Recovery of Excess Charges Paid—Decisions in Two 
Suits Which Strengthen the Interstate Commission and Accord 


Central Yellow Pine Assn. Case. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., May 31.—Mr. Justice McKenna in 
reviewing the case of the [linois Central Railroad et al. 
vs. the Interstate Commerge Commission said that the 
case involved the validity of an order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission requiring the appellants to ‘‘ cease 
and desist on or before the first of April, 1905, from 
further maintaining or enforcing the unlawful advance 
of 2 cents a hundred pounds, or the said unlawful rates 
resulting therefrom, for the transportation of lumber 
from shipping points on defendants’ respective lines in 
the state of Louisiana east of the Mississippi river and in 
the states of Mississippi and Alabama to Cincinnati, 
Louisville, Evansville, Cairo and other points on the 
Ohio river commonly called and known as Ohio river 
points. ’’ 

The order was made in the matter of the complaint 
filed with the commission by the Central Yellow Pine 
Association, an incorporated association composed of per- 
sons, firms and corporations engaged in the business of 
manufacturing yellow pine lumber in Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and that part of Louisiana east of the Mississippi 
river. 

Substance of the Charge. 

Mr. Justice MecKenna’s review is as follows: 

The complaint charged that the appellants were com- 
mon carriers by rail, engaged in interstate commerce, 
and as such were engaged in the transportation of yel- 
low pine lumber from the mills and lumber plants of the 
members of the Yellow Pine Lumber Association to the 
territory known as the ‘‘Central Freight Association 
territory,’’ which lies on the north of the Ohio river 
and on and between the Mississippi river on the west 
and a line running through Buffalo and Pittsburg on 
the east, and that the members of the association are 
dependent upon the appellants for the transportation 
of the lumber to the markets of the country; that the 
appellants and the railways carrying yellow pine lum- 
ber to the same market from the territory west of the 
Mississippi river, embracing the states of Texas, Arkan- 
sas and that part of Louisiana west of the Mississippi 
river, by agreement or concert of action advanced the 
rate on yellow pine lumber from the territories both east 
and west of the Mississippi river on and beyond the 
Ohio river in Central Freight Association territory 2 
cents a hundred pounds. The advance was made 
applicable south of the Ohio river and effective on and 
after April 15, 1903, except as to the Louisville & Nash- 
ville road, as to which it became effective June 22, 1903. 
And it was alleged that such advance was ‘‘unjust, 
unreasonable, as well as discriminative, in violation of 
the act to regulate commerce.’’ The answer of the 
railways admitted the advance, but denied that it had 
the character and effect charged, but alleged that, on 
the contrary, it was reasonable and just and not in 
violation of law. The answers also specifically justified 
the advance by the conditions of the market and the 
traffic, including competition, and the costs of operat- 
ing the roads. Testimony was taken on the issue thus 
formed. 

Complaint Sustained. 

The commission sustained the complaint and made the 
order cited above. The railways refused to obey. The 
commission then instituted this proceeding in the cir- 
cuit court of the United States for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, where further proof was taken and a 
decree rendered which affirmed the order of the com- 
mission and made it the order of the court. The 
roads were also enjoined from further disobedience to 
the order. No opinion was filed. The testimony was 
voluminous and the report and findings of the commis- 
sion are very long. The conclusions of the commission 
were mingled somewhat with legal arguments, but the 
following were selected as important and pertinent to 
the questions which the controversy presented: 

The lumber producing districts are divided in terri- 
tory (1) west of the Mississippi river; (2) territory 
east of the river; and (3) southeastern territory, com- 
posed of the states of Georgia, Florida, and part of 
Alabama. The lumber of each of these districts com- 
petes in the sale of their products in ‘‘ Central Freight 
Association territory.’’ 

The roads of the appellants are located in and serve 
the second of these territories. 

The advance in rates was made as well in territory 
west of the Mississippi river, ‘‘and was made in fact, 
though not expressly, by agreement between the defend- 
ants (appellants) and the roads west of the river,’’ 
after several meetings, at a consultation between the 
representatives of the roads. The roads east of the 
river took the initiative. 


Basis of the Rates. 
At Cairo traffic from a large portion of the lumber 





Due Justice to the Lumber Shippers. 





producing districts meets or converges en route to des- 
tination. The rates on other Ohio river crossings are 
based on Cairo; that is, they bear a fixed relation to 
the Cairo rate, being advanced or reduced as that rate 
is advanced or reduced. The through rates to points 
beyond the Ohio river in Central Freight Association 
territory are made up of full local rates of the roads 
north of the Ohio as the proportion of those roads. 
Whatever is left of the through rates are the propor- 
tions of the roads south of the Ohio. The rates to inte- 
rior points north of the Ohio are made on the lowest 
combination rates to the Ohio plus the rates beyond, 
and are blanket rates, being the same from all shipping 
points or points of production to the same destination. 
The rates to the Ohio are to the north bank and include 
the bridge tolls. There are divisions of rates south of 
the Ohio between what are termed the ‘‘originating’’ 
roads, on which the lumber is principally manufactured, 
and the roads intermediate between them and the river. 

There had been from time to time changes or fluc- 
tuations in the rate. Prior to 1894 the roads west of 
the Mississippi claimed and were allowed a differential 
of 2 cents. This placed at a disadvantage the shippers 
east of the Mississippi, and a readjustment of rates 
was made, and on May 1, 1894, the rate to Cairo from 
east of the Mississippi river was reduced to 13 cents 
a hundred pounds, the rate in force from west of the 
Mississippi. This rate remained until September 9, 
1899, about five years, when it was advanced to 14 
cents, and so remained until April 15, 1903, nearly four 
years, when the advance of 2 cents complained of was 
made. 

Tap Line Allowances. 

The railroads west of the Mississippi river make a 
certain allowance to the mills which have ‘‘ logging 
roads;’’ that is, by roads by which logs are hauled from 
the timber to the mills. This is called ‘‘tap line allow- 
ance of division.’’ It ranges 1 to 2 cents a hun- 
dred pounds up to as high as 6 cents, and varies, to 
some extent, according to the destination of the traffic. 
The mills east of the river have logging roads also, but 
appellants make no allowance to them. The only excep- 
tion is the Mobile & Ohio road, which grants allowances 
to about four mills on its line. The New Orleans & 
Northwestern road put in a tap line allowance of 2 
cents but the other roads east of the river objected and 
it was withdrawn. There does not appear to be any 
reason for such an allowance west of the Mississippi 
which does not apply east of that river, and it amouuts 
to a rebate or reduction from the regularly published 
rate, and gives an advantage to the mills west of the 
Mississippi over those east, although the published rates 
from both are the same. 

The lumber business had grown from its inception and 
was largely and possibly more prosperous than it had 
been before, but the proof does not show that for two 
or three years preceding the advance the prices of mill 
products had materially increased or that the profits 
realized were unusual or excessively large. 


Expenses and Earnings. 


As to the operating expenses of the road the commis- 
sion said: 


The ‘proof shows increase in wages and in prices of ma- 
terials and equipment, but not in a marked degree for the 
two years, 1901 and 1902, immediately preceding the ad 
vance rate. These increases have doubtless added materially 
to the operating expenses, but the total annual increases in 
those expenses are, of course, due only in part to the ad 
vances in wages and prices of supplies and equipment. They 
are attributable in a great measure to the constant growth 
or enlargement of the business of the roads. Not only has 
the lumber business of the roads greatly increased, but their 
business in general. The greater the volume of business the 
greater is the aggregate cost of conducting it, or, in other 
words, of operating the roads. The total operating expenses 
of the roads, as reported by them, have also been much 
enlarged by the inclusion therein of large expenditures for 
permanent improvements. 

> - * > * * ” > 

While the operating expenses of the defendants have con 
stantly grown, the gross earnings from operations have also 
increased from year to year to such an extent as to have 
resulted in a constant increase in net earnings. This is 
shown in our tables set forth in our findings of fact. 

Cause for Advance Not Shown. 

Sufficient cause was not shown, either in the alleged 
profit in the lumber business or in the increased cost 
of operating the roads, for the advance in the rates on 
lumber. And answering the contention that the former 
rate was not adequately remunerative the commission 
expressed the view that ‘‘reasonableness in this sense 
of a rate on a single article of traffic is one of almost 
insuperable difficulty.’’ And further, that the value of 
the entire property of a road ‘‘can shed but little, if 
any, light upon the question.’’ The rate on one article 
might reasonably or unreasonably be high and the total 
of rates be remunerative or otherwise. But, it was con- 
cluded, even if that be a mistaken view it was impos- 
sible with any degree of accuracy to determine from 


the voluminous and conflicting testimony on the subject 
introduced in behalf of both parties what was the value 
of the property employed by the roads. The commission 
thought that the elements to be considered in determ- 
ining the reasonableness of an entire system of rates 
were ‘‘widely variant’’ from those to be considered in 
determining the reasonableness of a single rate, and ex- 
pressed the elements upon which the latter depends to 
be ‘‘the value, volume, and other characteristics affect- 
ing the transportation of the particular commodity to 
which it js applied.’? The commission referred to its 
findings of facts as having ‘‘many things disclosed by 
the evidence’’ which bore directly upon the reasonable- 
ness of the particular rate in question, and which aided 
it in arriving at a correct judgment in respect thereto, 
saying that: 
Concert of Action Proved. 


In the first place, the present advanced rate is the last 
(up to date) of a series of advances and was made by 
joint or concerted action of the carriers. It is claimed by 
them that in advancing the rate they acted independently, 
each for itself, but the proot shows conclusively that the 
advance was the outcome of a concert of action and a pre 
vious understanding between the companies. ‘Ihrough their 
authorized official representatives they conferred with each 
other repeatedly as to the making of an advance; r. cog- 
nized the fact that because of competition in common mar 
kets between the lumber producing districts served by them 
the advance should be from all those districts or none, and 
finaliy they all promulgated the advance to take effect at 
exactly the same time and for exactly the same amount, 
This concurrence of action was not only between the rail- 
way companies, parties defendant in this case, and in rela- 
tion to the rates charged by them, but was participated in 
by the lumber hauling roads serving the territories west as 
well as east of the Mississippi river. 

The 14-cent rate in force at the date of the advance 
had been maintained nearly four years, and a still lower 
rate, 13 cents, had been maintained for the preceding 
five years and four months. And the testimony of the 
officers of the roads was that there was a profit in both 
rates. The answer also admitted profit, but averred 
that lumber ‘‘was not an exceedingly profitable com 
? The commission said: 


modity.’? 
Lumber Singled Out. 


No reason is given or shown why lumber should be singled 
out as a commodity upon which an “exceediogiy” large 
profit should be earned. A reasonable profit is all the de- 
fendants are entitled to, and the testimony is far from 
convincing us that the profit under the 14-cent rate was 
not reasonable or would not now be reasonable. As stated 
in our findings of facts, the 14-cent rate appears to be rea 
sonably high when compared with the rates on other com- 
modities which are at all analogous to lumber with respect 
to value, volume and the various conditions affecting the 
service of transportation. During the period from 1894 io 
1899, while the 13-cent rate was operative, there were 
large annual increases in the net earnings of the defendants, 
and the same was the case from 1899 to 1903, while the 
14-cent rate was operative. During those periods there was 
also a large growth in the tonnage of lumber hauled by the 
defendants, and, therefore, their increases in net caruings 
were, in part at least, derived from the lumber traffic under 
those rates. Dividends have been declared during those 
periods and in addition considerable surpluses have been 
reporied and large sums have been invested in permanent 
improvements or betterments. 


The seventh and eighth conclusions of the commission 
are given entire, as follows: 
Revenue and Expenses. 


The defendants, other than the originating roads, complain 
of the small amount of revenue or low rate per ton per 
mile realized by them out of their proportion of the through 
rates. This is due to the large allowances out of the rates 
made to the originating roads. Those allowances commenced 
under the lower rates in force prior to the advance and rais 
the presumption that those lower rates, minus the allow 
ances, were then considered reasonably remunerative for the 
remainder of the hauls to the VUhio river crossings. As the 
2-cent advance goes entirely to the roads continuing the 
transportation to the Ohio and none of it to the origiuating 
roads, the inference is that the advance was made solely 
with a view of increasing the proportions of the former 
roads. If the allowances to the originating roads are un- 
reasonably large, as they appear to be from a distant stand 
point,- and result in unreasonably low proportion to the 
other roads, this can not be remeaied by an advance in the 
total through rates charged to the public. It is the total 
rate and not its proportions which is at issue. 

Although both the gross and net incomes of the defend- 
ants have grown from year to year, the perceatage of what 
are reported by the defendants as “operating expens°s” io 
earnings have also somewhat increased, and this is urged as 
showing the necessity for an advance in the lumber and 
some other rates It is to be noted tha these operating 
expenses embrace large annual expenditures for “real estate, 
right of way, tunnels, bridges and other strictly permanent 
improvements, and also for equipment, such as locomotives 
and cars.” 

And the commission said repairs, whether to improve- 
ment or equipment, were properly chargeable to oper- 
ating expenses, but that the expenditures for improve- 
ments and equipment should not be taxed as a part of 
the current or operating expenses of a single year, but 
should be, so far as practicable, and so far as rates 
exacted from the public are concerned, ‘‘ projected pro 
portionately over the future.’’ It is said further that 
if such expenditures should be deducted from the annual 
operating expenses it would be found that the per- 
centage of operating expenses to earnings had, in some 
instances, diminished, and in others increased, to no 
material extent, 
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The Tonnage Rule. 
The tenth eleventh as follows: 
The general rule is, the greater the tonnage of an article 
of traflic the lower is the rate. No rule is more firmly 
grounded in reason or more universally recognized by car- 
riers. It is because the greater density of the traffic north 
of the Ohio river in Central Freight Association territory 
and in eastern territory that rates in general are materially 
lower in these territories than in southern territories. The 
defendants have made yellow pine lumber an exception to 
this rule; while the tonnage in general of the defendants 
and lumber tonnage in particular have grown greatly the 
lumber rate has not been lowered but has been materially 
advanced. Moreover, the testimony is that ‘ta decrease in 
the rates on traffic in general has becn going on throughout 
the United States since the improvements in transportation 
have been put in operation.” Here, again, lumber has been 
taken from under and deprived of the benefits of the general 
rule, 

11. As said in Martin vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., and shown 
by the proof in this case, “lumber is an inexpensive freight 
and only a few other commodities furnish to carriers so 
large a tonnage.”” The lumber business is constant, yielding 
the carriers revenue all the year; no special equipment is 
constructed or furnished for its carriage; it is loaded by 
the shipper and unloaded by the consignee, and where open 
curs are furnished the shipper is required at considerable 
expense to equip them so as to protect the load and the 
train; there is small risk incident to its transportation and, 
in cases of accident, the damage is insignificant. For these 
reasons it should be given rates which are relatively low. 

Our conclusion on the whole is that the advance April 
15, 1903, of 2 cents on the Cairo rate (with a correspond 
ing increase in the rates to the other Ohio river crossings) 
was not warranted under all the facts in the evidence, and 
that the resultant increased rate is unreasonable and un- 
just. An order will be issued in accordance with these 
views. 


and conclusions are 


Supreme Court Opinion. 
The opinion of the Supreme Court is as follows: 


Counsel for appellants, in his oral argument, made decla 
ration that it would not be necessary for this court to open 
the pages of the testimony contained in the record, and says 
in his supplemental brief: 

“I do not insist that this court should read the voluminous 
testimony contained in these records, but do most re- 
spectfully ask it to lay down the rules or principles of 
transportation law which are fairly involved in the just 
determination of these cases, and to remand them to the 
commission to be reéxamined upon the testimony in con- 
formity with the principles of transportation law to be 
announced by this court.” 

To what, then, shall we resort? How shall we determine 
what “principles of transportation law’ were involved? 
iow determine whether they were recognized and applied, 
or denied and rejected by the commission, and, necessarily, 
by the circuit court? An examination of the testimony by 
eoncession of the counsel is out of the question. And the 
findings of the commission are made by law prima facie true. 
This court has ascribed to them the strength due to the 
judgment of a tribunal appointed by law and informed by 
experience. [Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company vs. 
Behlmer, 175 U. S. 648; East Tennessee etc. Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Interstate Commerce Commission, 181 U. 8. 1, 27.] 
And in any special case of conflicting evidence a probative 
force must be attributed to the finding of the commission, 
which, in addition to “knowledge of conditions, of environ- 
ment and of transportation relations,” has had the witnesses 
before it and has been able to judge of them and their man- 
ner of testifying. In the case at bar these considerations 
ure reénforced by concurrent judgment of the circuit court. 

Question of Reasonableness. 


The question is one of the reasonableness of a rate, and 
such a question was said to be one of fact in Texas & 
Pacific Railway ys. Interstate Commerce Commission, 162 
1. S. 197; Cc. N. O. & T. P. Ry. vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, 162 U. S. 184. In these cases, however, it 
was declared that the conclusions of the commission are 
subject to review if it excluded “facts and circumstances 
that ought to have been considered.” Upon this declaration 
appellants rely and justify their invocation that this court 
express and enforce the principles of transportation which, 
they contend, the commission disregarded; and appel ants 
venture the observation that unless this be done “there w li 
be no settled principles of law for the guidance of either the 
commission or the courts,’”’ and that “‘the interstate railroad 
companies will be the only persons in this country who will 
not be able to obtain the opinion of the courts upon ques- 
tions of law which vitally affect their interests.” We thin 
the apprehension is groundless and is demonstrated to le 
groundless by the cases cited. In all of them legal proposi 
tions are reviewed, as elements in the inquiry of the rea- 
sonableness of a rate. These cases, however, are in marked 
contrast to the pending case. It will be observed that ia 
them the instances were very simple. There was a salient 
circumstance in each of them about which there was no 
uncertainty. In other words, it was confused by dispute 
and was not put to question by a conflict of testimony. A 
definite legal proposition unmixed with fact was presented 
and the only act of judgment exercised by the commission 
was to reject it. 

Powers of the Commission. 


In Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, passing on the effe t of a 
shipment on a through bill of lading to give jurisdiction to 
the commission (in which the commission was sustained), 
the questions presented were the power in th» comm/‘ssion 
to fix a maximum rate, and whether com titive cond‘tions 
could be considered by a railroad in fixing a greater charge 
for a shorter than a longer distance on its own lines. It 
was decided that the power to pass on the reasonableness of 
an existing rate did not imply the power to prescribe a 
rate. On the conditions affecting competition it was not 
found necessary to pass, but the following pissage is worth 
the quoting as bearing on the con:ention of the appellants: 

“It has been forcibly argued that. in the present case, 
the commission did not give due weight to the facts that 
tended to show that the circumstances and conditions were 
so dissimilar as to justify the rates charged. But the ques- 
tion was one of fact, peculiarly within the province of the 
commission, whose conclusions have been accepted and ap- 
proved by the circuit court of appeals, and we find rothing 
in the record to make it our duty to draw a different con- 
clusion.” 

A Dissimilar Condition. 

In Texas & Pacific Railway vs. Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ocean competition as constituting a dis- 
similar condition and as justifying a difference in rates 
between import and domestic traffic was the cireum- 
stance considered. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
had ruled against such competition as a factor and con- 
demned rates made in view of it to be undue and unjust. 
The court observed: 

And we understand the view of the commission to have 
been that it was not competent for the commission to con- 
sider such facts—-that it was shut up by the terms of the 
act of Congress to consider only such “circumstances and 
conditions as pertained to the articles of traffic after they 
had reached and been delivered at a port of the United 
States or Canada,’ and further: We have had heretofore 
to deal only with the question of law, and that is: “What is 
the true construction in respect to the matters involved in 
the present controversy of the act to regulate commerce? If 


the construction put upon the act by the commission was 
right, then the order was lawful; otherwise it was not. 


The ruling of the commission was reversed. 
An Erroneous Decision. 

In Interstate Commerce Commission vs. Alabama Mid- 
land Railway, 168 U. 8. 144, was passed upon a decision 
of the commission that the competition of river lines 
of transportation was not a factor to be considered when 
determining whether property transported over the same 
line is carried under ‘‘substantially similar circum- 
stances and conditions,’’ as the phrase is found in the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act. The de- 
cision was declared to be an erroneous construction of 
the act. 

In Louisville & Nashville Railroad Company vs. Behl- 
mer (passing by subordinate questions), the dominant 
element was the construction of the fourth section of 
the interstate commerce act. The commissioner and the 
circuit court of appeals, it was said, ‘‘ mistakenly consid- 
ered as a matter of law that competition, however 
material, arising from carriers who were subject to the 
act to regulate commerce could not be taken into con- 
sideration; likewise that competition, however substan- 
tial, not originating at the initial point of traffic was 
equally as a matter of law exefrided from view.’’ 


Presumptions of Law. 


In all these cases, therefore, there was a single, dis- 
tinct and dominant proposition of law which the com- 
mission had rejected and the exact influence of which, 
in its decisions, could not be estimated. Indeed, they 
were mere constructions of a statute, the delegation of 
the commissioners’ duties and powers. Let us now see 
what the propositions are which the appellants propose 
for our adoption. They are presented as presumptions 
of law, which dispense with evidence until rebutted or 
countervail evidence by their probative force. (1) That 
the rate published by a carrier is reasonably low. (2) 
A rate upon a commodity, made by the competition of 
carriers, is reasonably low, and the burden is on him 
who assails it. (3) A rate upon a commodity as low, 
or lower, than the majority of rates charged by other 
carriers for the transportation of the same grade of 
commodities for similar distances in the same or other 
territory is reasonably low, and the burden is upon him 
who insists that it is unreasonably high. (4) A rate 
charged by a carrier which has the ‘‘strongest possible 
motive’’ to develop and increase the traffic in a par- 
ticular commodity, and has maintained such rate for a 
‘‘long series of years’’ so as to have induced a large 
and continuous increase of business in that commodity 
and of the capital invested, is reasonably low. (5) Rates 
being so adjusted upon a commodity as to enable it 
to move with profip to the shipper, whatever the condi- 
tions of the market, reducing the rates-as the market 
declines, only increasing them as the market improves, 
a particular increase is reasonable if it is shown that 
the percentage of increase has been greater in the price 
of the commodity than in the rates on it. (6) Rates 
reduced to meet a market depression and kept in effect 
during the depression, and increased when the depression 
ceases, which does not cause the increased rates to exceed 
the rates that were maintained by the carrier prior to 
the depression, are reasonable. (7), (8) Increase in 
rates upon all commodities impartially to meet largely 
increased expenditures on account of an abnormal in- 
crease in the volume of traffic is reasonable, ‘‘ provided 
the gross earnings of the carrier yield less than the 
normal proportion of net earnings,’’ or provided the 
percentage of increase has been greater in the operating 
expenses of the carrier than in the rates upon the com- 
modities. (9), (10) Upon the supposition that certain 
improvements have been made necessary by ‘‘an abnor- 
mal inerease of traffic?’ they should be taken into 
account in determining the reasonableness of an increase 
of rates upon a commodity whether as a matter of book- 
keeping the expenditures should be charged to capital 
account or to the operating expenses; and without regard 
to the fact that neither such expenditures have been 
paid out of the earriers’ earnings or have been provided 
for by an issuance of bonds. (11) A rate on a com- 
modity is profitable if it exceeds the cost of its move- 
ment; and, yet, the rate may be unreasonably low if it 
does not contribute its fair share to operating expenses, 
taxes, and fixed charges. 


A Diffcult Point. 


If these propositions should be granted as axioms of 
transportation there is a difficulty, as we have already 
pointed out, of determining to what extent—that is, 
whether to a prejudicial extent, if at all—they were dis- 
regarded by the commission and by the circuit court. 
The cireuit court affirmed the order of the commission, 
and it is an instant assumption that the court considered 
all the elements in the testimony and inferences from it. 
And the propositions of appellant are inferences of 
mixed law and fact, hence disputable—may be overcome 
or counterpoised—and, therefore, the court in reaching 
its ultimate judgment may have given them all the 
weight to which they were entitled. 

It is almost impossible to discuss the contentions of 
appellants without bringing forward the elemental. A 
presumption is the expression of a process of reasoning, 
and most, if not all, the rules of indirect evidence may 
be expressed as such. We can not go far in the investi- 
gation of any controversy without finding ourselves com- 
pelled to infer one fact from another, but we would not 
therefore be justified in declaring such inferences legal 
axioms. It is to this that the appellants invite us and 
seek to erect disputable inferences from conduct that 
may have many explanations into intendments of law. 


An Instructive Case. 
In this connection Texas Pacific Railway vs. Interstate 


Commerce Commission, supra, is an instructive case. In 
that case, we have seen, it was decided that whether the 
rate was reasonable or unreasonable was a question, 
whatever its theoretical nature, for the tribunal that 
decides upon matters of fact. Among other cases cited 
to sustain that position was Denaby Main Colliery Co. 
vs. Manchester et al. Ry. Co., 3 Railway & Canal Traffic 
Cases, 426. In that case it was declared that the reason- 
ableness of a rate was a question of fact and not re- 
viewable by an appellate court, unless circumstances 
which ought to have been considered were not considered, 
and that a decision must be arrived at fairly looking at 
all the circumstances that are proper to be looked at. 
The appellant in the case contended against the consid- 
eration by the railway commissioners of competition be- 
tween two places, and the court of appeals, replying, 
said: 

If the appellants can make out that, in point of law, it 
is a consideration which can not be permitted to have any 
influence at all, but those circumstances must be rigidly 
excluded from consideration, and that they are not cir- 
cumstances legitimately to be considered, no doubt they 
establish that the court below has erred in point of law. 
But it is necessary for them to go as far as that in order 
to make any way with this appeal, because once admit that 
to any extent, for any purpose, the question of competition 
can be altowed to enter in, whether the court has given too 
much weight to it or too little, becomes a question of fact 
and not of law. ‘The point is undoubtedly a very important 
one. 

Common Sense a Factor. 

And it may be well to say here as a suggestive prin- 
ciple throughout that it was pointed out such conelu- 
sions of fact were ‘‘to be arrived at, looking at the 
matter broadly and applying common sense to the facts 
that are proved.’’? The remarks of Willes, J., in Phipps 
vs. London & Northwestern Ry., 2 Q. B. D. 1892, pages 
229, 236, when the case was before the railway commis- 
sioners, were in effect approved. This court also quoted 
them. Willes, J., said, speaking of the questions of undue 
or unreasonable preference or advantage to or in favor 
of any particular person under section 2 of the Railway 
& Canal Traffic Act, that they were eminently practical, 
‘and if this court once attempts the hopeless task of 
dealing with questions of this kind with any approach 
to mathematical accuracy, and tries to introduce a pre- 
cision which is unattainable in commercial and practical 
matters, it would do infinite mischief and no good.’’ 

It is conceded, as we have said, that the presumptions 
contended for by the appellants are mixed of law and 
fact, except, maybe, those which we shall presently con- 
sider. If either element is dominant in such presump- 
tions it must be that of fact. In other words, the fact 
must be ascertained before the law draws its inference. 
This is especially pertinent to the propositions urged by 
appellants. Let us-illustrate: Take, for example, the 
second proposition that ‘‘a rate upon a commodity made 
by competition of carriers is a reasonable law, and the 
burden is on him who assails it.’? But suppose compe- 
tition is not established or is disproved, what becomes 
of the inference and the onus of proof depending upon 
it? The question marks the condition that appellants 
encounter in the findings of the commission. The find- 
ings of the commission in effect negative the facts upon 
which the propositions depend. In still greater degree 
there is illustration in the first proposition. That prop- 
osition is an inference from an inference, as we shall 
presently point out. The reasonableness of the rate is 
inferred from competition, and competition is inferred 
from the publication of the rate. 


A Specific Contention. 


This comment, it may be said, is not applicable to the 
ninth and tenth propositions of appellants, as they pre- 
sent propositions of law which are not only disregarded 
by the commission but the antithesis of them was as- 
serted in the eighth finding. This contention must be 
specifically considered. The commission finds that the 
net and gross earnings of the appellants have grown 
from year to year, and also that what they have re- 
ported as operating expenses have also grown. But in 
these operating expenses there are included ‘‘ expendi- 
tures for real estate, right of way, tunnels, bridges, and 
other strictly permanent improvements, and for equip- 
ment, such as locomotives and cars.’’ The commission 
expressed the opinion that such expenditures should not 
be charged to a single year, but should be, so far as 
practicable, and so far as rates exacted from the public 
were concerned, ‘‘ projected proportionately over the fu- 
ture.’’ And it was said: ‘‘If these large amounts are 
deducted from the annual operating expenses reported 
by the defendants (appellants), it will be found that 
the percentage of operating expenses to earnings has 
in some extent diminished, and in others increased to 
no material extent.’’ 

Of the exact effect of the difference of view between 
the appellants and the commission as to operating ex- 
penses there is no test, but it can not be said, even if 
the commission was wrong as to such expenses, that 
error in its ultimate conclusion is demonstrated, or that 
the correctness of the conclusion is made so doubtful as 
to justify a reversal. The findings show that the old 
rates were profitable and that the dividends were de- 
clared even when permanent improvements and equip- 
ment were charged to operating expenses. But may 
they be so charged? Appellants contend that the answer 
should be so obviously in the affirmative that it should 
be made an axiom to transportation. On principle it 
would seem as if the answer should be otherwise. 


Earnings and Expenditures. 


It would seem as if expenditures for additions to 
construction and equipment, as expenditures for original 
construction and equipment, should be reimbursed by 
all of the traffic they accommodate during the period of 
their duration, and that improvements that will last 
many years should not be charged wholly against the 
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Pacific Railway Co. vs. United States, 99 U. S. 402, 
establishes the contrary. The case was not concerned 
revenue of a single year. But it is insisted that Union 
with rates of transportation or the rule which should 
determine them against shippers. It was concerned with 
the construction of the words ‘‘net earnings’’ in an act 
of Congress, 5 percent of which earnings were provided 
to be applied annually to a loan by the government to 
the railroad. Considering the provision of the act and 
its purpose, it was concluded that the true interest of 
the government was the same as that of stockholders, 
and would be subserved by encouraging a liberal appli- 
cation of the earnings to the improvement of the works. 
‘*Tt is better,’’ it was said, ‘‘for the ultimate security 
of the government in reference to the payment of its 
loan, as well as for the service which it may require in 
the transportation of its property and mails, that a 
hundred dollars should be spent in improving the works 
than that it should receive five dollars toward the pay- 
ment of its subsidy.’’ If the 5 percent of net earnings, 
demandable from the company, amounted to a new 
indebtedness not due before, like a rent accruing upon 
a lease, a more rigid rule might be insisted on. But it 
is not so; the amount of the indebtedness is fixed and 
unchangeable. The amount of the 5 percent and its 
receipt at one time or another is simply a question of 
earlier or later payment of a debt already fixed in 
amount. If the employment of any earnings of the road 
in making improvements lessens the amount of net earn- 
ings the government loses nothing thereby. The only 
result is that a less amount is presently paid upon its 
debt, while the general security for the whole debt is 
greatly increased. 
Government as a Benefactor. 

The interest of the government in the improvement 
of the road was even greater than that of the stock- 
holder. This was manifest from its munificent gift of 
lands, in addition to its generous loan of credit. As 
benefactor of the road and as creditor of it, as a 
government concerned with the development of the com- 
pany, as a money lender concerned with the extent of 
the security, ‘‘the true interest’’ of the United States 
might be that revenue should be applied to improve- 
ments. Payment of the debt was only postponed, not 
denied, and this and other considerations might well 
determine the construction of words in the statute which 
were capable of different meanings. But such is not the 
relation or concern of a shipper of lumber. His right 
is immediate. He may demand a service. He may pay 
a toll, but a toil measured by the reasonable value of 
the service. The elements of that value may be many 
and complex; not always determinable, as we have 
seen, with mathematical accuracy, but we think it is 
clear that instrumentalities which are to be used for 
years should not be paid for by the revenues of a day 
or a year; and this is the principle of returns upon 
capital which exists in durable shape. 

Difficult of Analysis. 

The first proposition submitted by appellants also 
may be said to be so far absolute and independent of 
evidence as to be considered as a presumption of law 
simply. This is contended on the authority of VanPaten 
vs. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. Co., 81 Fed. Rep. 
545. It is difficult to analyze the case briefly. It was 
an action of damages against the railway for charging 
unjust and unreasonable rates under the assumption 
that Sections 8 and 9 of the interstate commerce act 
gave such an action, though the railroad had charged 
according to the schedule of rates filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The answer of the rail- 
road set up the schedule and that rates had been charged 
shippers in accordance with it. The court overruled a 
demurrer to the answer and adjudged the defense good. 
The court discussed the question in an elaborate opinion, 
and, led by the difficulties of applying all of the pro- 
visions of the act which was enacted, the court ob- 
served, to correct ‘‘the mode in which carriers imposed 
their charges,’’ sought in the act itself a standard of 
reasonableness. 

Freedom of Competition. 


The court, in its opinion, referred to the evils which 
have existed—rebates from published schedules, prefer- 
ences, and discriminations against shippers—and the 
purpose and the hope of the act to correct them through 
the requirement of an imperative statutory standard, 
and by that and other requirements to establish free 
competition between railroads and, as a result of com- 
petition, reasonable rates. But it was not said or in- 
tended to be said that competition followed as a pre- 
sumption of law in any given case. The court did not 
intend to assert a rule deducted from the conduct of 
railroads—conduct so far constant that the law would 
base a presumption upon it and forever fix it as one of 
its intendments. Indeed the court meant to do no more 
than to deny a right of action for unreasonableness in 
the rates as filed. And this court, in Texas & Pacific 
Ry. Co. vs. Abilene Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, has 
decided that the redress of a shipper for such unreason- 
ableness must be through the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

It is certain that a presumption that was sufficient to 
defeat an action in the circuit court could not be urged 
to defeat an inquiry by the commission. Of course, if a 
complaint should be filed before the commission and no 
proof adduced to support it, we can not doubt but that 
the complaint would be dismissed; but this because of 
the principle that the party who asserts the affirmative 
in any controversy ought to prove the assertion, and 
that he who denies may rest on his denial until, at least, 
the probable truth of the matter asserted has been es- 
tablished. ‘‘The reason is obvious; to all propositions 
which are neither the subject of intuitive or sensitive 
knowledge or probablized by experience the mind sus- 
pends its assent until proof of them is adduced.’’ Best 
on Presumptions, Sec. 22. 


Untenable Contentions. 


There are other contentions of appellants which we 
think are untenable. One only needs comment. It is 
said that it was error to hold the advance unreasonable 
and unjust because the charges made on lumber to 
Cairo and other points on the Ohio river ‘‘were mere 
divisions of through rates, the justness of which neither 
the Interstate Commerce Commission nor the circuit 
court has any jurisdiction to determine.’’ Indeed, it is 
said, to do so is an exercise of a legislative function. 
We think the contention is in effect answered by Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry. vs. Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 162 U. S., 184. If the con- 
tention is intended to be as extensive as its words 
seemingly make it, it would withdraw from the super- 
vision of the Interstate Commerce Commission and from 
the courts every shipment over two or more railroads, 
There necessarily must be some apportionment of the 
rates between such roads, and whether the advance 
should be made in the rates over one road or the other, 
or in the rates over all, can make no difference. In 
other words,*it is competent for the commission or the 
courts to consider the through Tate, however composed. 
It must not be overlooked that the commission and the 
circuit court found that the advance in the case at bar 
was made by agreement between the roads, and was not 
the individual action of each, induced by competition. 
It is true the contrary fact is asserted. It is asserted 
that such action was the result of competition, and that 
the ‘‘legal value’’ to which competition was entitled 
was not given it. The argument to support the con- 
tention has not convinced us. The inquiry is essentially 
one of fact, and the attempt to make competition an 
inference of law and dominating against the findings 
of the commission and their affirmance by the circuit 
court we have already rejected. 


The Decree Affirmed. 


But little more discussion is necessary. The conces- 
sion of counsel with which we have begun this opinion 
is a frank recognition of the effect which this court has 
given to the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on questions of fact. And as we have said very 
recently: ‘‘The statute gives prima facie effect to the 
findings of the commission, and when those findings are 
concurred in by the cireuit court we think they should 
not be interfered with, unless the record establishes that 
clear and unmistakable error has been committed.’’ 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R. R. vs. Interstate Com- 
merece Commission. 

It is true, appellants assert, that clear and unmistak- 
able error has been committed, but upon ground untena- 
ble as we have seen. And the present case above all 
others calls for the application of the rule. The ques- 
tion submitted to the commission, as we have said, with 
tiresome repetition, perhaps, was one which turned upon 
matters of fact. In that question, of course, there were 
elements of law, but we can not see that any one of 
these or any circumstances probative of the conclusion 
were overlooked or disregarded. The testimony was 
voluminous. It is not to be denied that it was con- 
flicting and, by concession of counsel, it included a large 
amount of testimony taken on behalf of appellants in 
support of the propositions contended for by them. 
Whether the commission gave too much weight to some 
parts of it and too little weight to other parts of it is 
a question of fact and not of law. It seems from the 
findings, report and conclusion of the commission that 
it considered every circumstance pertinent to the prob- 
lem before it. 

Further testimony was taken by the circuit court and 
its judgment confirmed that of the commission and ap- 
proved its order. The decree is affirmed. 


FINDINGS OF THE COURT IN THE TIFT CASE. 





Advanced Rate Again Held Unjust—History of the Cause—Contentions 
Dissected and Precedents Cited—Full Affirmation of 
Former Decrees for the Lumbermen. 





In the case of the Southern Railway et al., appellants, 
vs. H. H. Tift et al., appellees, Mr. Justice McKenna 
stated that this was an appeal from a decree of the 
circuit court of appeals affirming a decree of the circuit 
court for the southern district of Georgia, adjudging 
an advance in freight rates made by the appellants to 
be effective June 22, 1903, upon yellow pine lumber of 
2 cents a hundred pounds over rates previously in force, 
to be unjust and unreasonable and enjoining the appel- 
lants, jointly and severally, from maintaining the same 
‘insofar as they apply to shipments of lumber from 
points in Georgia to Ohio river destinations and points 
basing thereon.’’ Mr. Justice McKenna’s review fol- 
lows: 

The original bill was filed April 14, 1902, by ap- 
pellees to enjoin such advance in rates and a temporary 
restraining order was issued and notice to appellants 
to show cause why an injunction should not issue. On 
May 8 the bill was amended. On May 12 the appel- 
lants filed a demurrer to the amended bill for want of 
jurisdiction in the court as a court of equity and as 
a court of the United States, and the Southeastern 
Freight Association filed an answer. Appellants also 
filed a response to the order to show cause. On May 
16 the demurrer was overruled. The temporary in- 
junction was, however, dissolved but the following con- 
dition was expressed: 

In case the respondents shall enforce the rates complaine 1 
of, and the complainants shall make proper application to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to redress their alleged 
grievances, the court will entertain a renewed application 
on the record as made and such appropriate additions 
thereto as may be proposed by either party, enjoining the 
enforcement of such rates, pending the investigation of the 
commission, unless otherwise dissolved, and on presentation 
to the court of the report of the commission such other 
action be taken as will be conformable to law and the prin- 
ciples of equity. 

Petition of Appellees. 

The appellants took the steps prescribed by the inter- 
state commerce act to put the advanced rates into ef- 
fect and the appellees, on June 23, 1903, filed a peti- 
tion before the Interstate Commerce Commission, charg- 
ing that ‘‘in promulgating said tariff of increased rates 
and maintaining and enforcing the same’’ the appellants 
were acting ‘‘in concert with each other and with other 
lumber carrying roads,’’ who with them were ‘‘co- 
members of the Southeastern Freight Association.’’ 
The petition also charged that the advance was ‘‘arbi- 
trary, unreasonable and unjust’’ and prayed for an 
order commanding appellants, and each of them, to 
desist from enforcing the advance. All of the appel- 
lants except the Macon & Birmingham Railway Com- 
pany filed a joint and several answer, in which they 
traversed the allegations of the petition and pleaded 
justification by the conditions affecting the roads and 
the traffic. They also alleged that the Georgia Saw 
Mill Association, to which appellees belonged, was a 
combination in restraint of trade and commerce and 
that, therefore, appellees did not ‘‘come before the 
commission with clean hands.’’ 

A great deal of testimony was taken on the issues 
presented and the commission found and concluded that 
the advance in rates ‘‘was not warranted by the tes- 
timony and that the increased rates put in force June 
22, 1903, were unreasonable and unjust.’’ The spe- 


cific findings and conclusions of the commission are re- 
ported in O. I. C. C. R. After the petition was filed 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, but be- 
fore final action, appellees filed an amended bill and 
again moved the circuit court for an injunction. In 
the amended bill it was alleged that the appellants, after 
the dissolution of the restraining order, filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and gave public no- 
tice that on June 22, 1903, the advance in rates on 
lumber would be established and put in effect, and such 
advance became effective June 22, 1903. The appel- 
lants in a joint and several answer admitted the aver- 
ments of the amended bill, but reserved the benefit of 
their demurrer to the original bill. The motion for an 
injunction was dismissed. 

The commission made its order hereinbefore referred 
to on February 7, 1905, and on March 17, 1905, the 
appellees presented a petition to the circuit court stat- 
ing the substance of the findings of the commission and 
attaching a copy of its report and opinion. 

Restitution of Excess Rates Sought. 

An order to show cause was issued. On June 3, 
1905, appellants filed a joint and several answer, which 
was verified. The Southeastern Freight Association an- 
swered separately. The appellees also filed a supple- 
mental bill, the purpose of which was to obtain resti- 
tution of the excess of rates charged over those which 
it was alleged were unreasonable. To this bill a de- 
murrer was filed. 

It was stipulated by counsel of the respective parties 
that the testimony, including exhibits taken before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, should be filed in the 
case, subject only to objections to its relevancy. In 
addition to such testimony other evidence was submitted 
to the circuit court, and that court rendered a decree 
July, 1905, that the advance in rates ‘‘from lumber 
shipping points within the state of Georgia to Cincin- 
nati, Louisville, Evansville, Cairo and other points on 
the Ohio river or crossings was and is excessive, un- 
reasonable and unjust and in violation of the provisions 
of the act of Congress, known as the act to regulate 
commerce, and the amendments thereto, and that the 
rates and charges resulting from said advance are like- 
wise excessive, unreasonable and unjust and in viola- 
tion of the act to regulate commerce.’’ The appellants 
were enjoined, as we have already said, from enforcing 
the advance. 

The decree also directed an order of reference to 
the standing master of the pleadings and evidence in 
the cause, with instructions to ascertain the sum total 
of the increase in rates paid by each of the appellees 
and other members of the Georgia Saw Mill Associa- 
tion to either or all of the appellants since the rate 
went into effect. This was done, the decree recited, in 
pursuance of a stipulation made by the respondents 
(appellants) in open court that in case the complainants 
(appellees) prevailed decree of restitution might be 
made. The decree was affirmed by the circuit court 
of appeals without an opinion. 


Advance West of the Mississippi. 


On the merits, as distinguished from the questions 
which concern the jurisdiction and procedure in the 
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cireuit court, this case is, though variant in some de- 
tails of facts, similar in principle and depends upon the 
same legal considerations as the Illinois Central Rail- 
road Company vs. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, just decided. The advance here involved grew out 
of the same action by the railroad there considered and 
is the advance there referred to as having been made 
west of the Mississippi. This case was argued and sub- 
mitted with that and depends on the same ultimate 
contentions. We need not repeat the discussion of those 
contentions nor trace out or dwell upon the many sub- 
sidiary considerations which the assignments of error 
and the elaborate briefs of counsel present. 

In the case at bar, however, there are assignments of 
error based on the objections to the jurisdiction of the 
circuit court. These might present serious questions in 
view of our decision in Texas & Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany vs. Abilene Cotton Oil Company, 204 U. 8., 426, 
upon a different record than that before us. We are not 
required to say, however, that because an action at law 
for damages to recover unreasonable rates which have 
been enacted in accordance with the schedule of rates 
as filed is forbidden by the interstate commerce act 
a suit in equity is also forbidden to prevent a filing or 
enforcement of a schedule of unreasonable rates or a 
change to unjust or unreasonable rates. The circuit 
court granted no relief prejudicial to appellants on the 
original bill. It sent the parties to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, where, upon sufficient pleadings 
identical with those before the court and upon testimony 
adduced upon the issues made, the decision was adverse 
to the appellants. This action of the commission, with 
its findings and conclusions, was presented to the cir- 
cuit court, and it was upon these, in effect, the decree 
of the court was rendered. There was no demurrer to 
that petition and the testimony taken before the com- 
mission was stipulated in the case and the opinion of 
the court recites that ‘‘ with equal meritorious purpose, 
counsel for the respective parties agreed that this would 
stand for and be the hearing for final decree in equity.’’ 

Objection to Court Decree. 

It certainly was competent for the appellees to pro- 
ceed in the circuit court under section 16 of the inter- 
state commerce act and to apply by petition to the 
cireuit court, ‘‘sitting in equity,’’ for the court to 
hear and determine the matter ‘‘as a court of equity,’’ 
and issue an injunction ‘‘or other proper process, man- 
datory or otherwise,’’ to enforce the order of the com- 
mission. We think that under the broad powers con- 
ferred upon the circuit court by section 16 and the di- 
rection there given to the court to proceed with effi- 
ciency, but without the formality of equity proceed- 


ings, ‘‘but in such manner as to do justice in the 
premises,’’ and in view of the stipulation of the parties, 
recited in the decree of the court, the appellants are 
precluded from making the objection that the court 
did not have jurisdiction to entertain the petition and 
grant the relief prayed for and decreed. 

But objection is made to the extent of the decree. 
Indeed, the objection may be said to go farther back, 
and is based on the bill itself, on the ground that ‘‘ pe- 
cuniary reparation was demanded’’ it, and ‘‘such pay- 
ment necessarily involves a trial by jury, guaranteed by 
the constitution of the United States.’’ And, further, 
that each complainant is separately interested in any 
amount which may be recovered. The specific part of 
the decree which is objected to is as follows: 

Third. That an order be taken referring to the standing 
master of this court, J. N. Talley, Esquire, the pleadings 
and evidence in this cause, with instructions to asceriain the 
sum total of the increase in rates paid by each of the com- 
plainants and other members of the Georgia Saw Mill Asso- 
ciation to either or all of the defendant companies, since 
the rate went into effect, and to the end of the litigation, 
and report such amount to the court in order that pursuant 
to the stipulation made by the respondents in open court, in 
case the complainants prevailed, decree of restitution may 
be made. 

The errors assigned against this part of the decree 
are: (a) That there is nothing in the pleadings or the 
evidence to justify any reference. (b) The master 
should only have been ordered to ascertain the sum total 
of the advance paid by each of the appellees as is un- 
reasonable and unjust. (¢c) That no members of the 
Georgia Saw Mill Association except the complainants 
(appellees) had themselves made parties to the cause 
prior to the rendition of the decree of July 8, 1905, and, 
therefore, no reference should have been made to ascer- 
tain the amounts paid by such other members. (4d) 
The master should not have been ordered to report any 
amount at all. (e) No stipulation was made by appel- 
lants that a decree of restitution should be made except 
‘‘in the event that complainants (appellees) finally pre- 
vail, and whether they finally prevail cannot be known 
until the determination of this appeal.’’ 

Suit for Recovery. 

In support of these contentions appellants rely on 
Texas & Pacific Railway vs. Abilene Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, supra. In that case the Abilene Cotton Oil Com- 
pany sued in one of the courts in Texas to recover the 
excess of what it alleged to be an unjust and unrea- 
sonable charge on shipments of carloads of cotton seed. 
The defense was that the rates were charged according 
to the schedule of rates filed under the interstate com- 
merece act and that the court had no jurisdiction to 
grant relief upon the basis that the established rates 


were unreasonable when they had not been found to be so 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The defense 
prevailed in the trial court but did not prevail in the 
court of civil appeals, where judgment was rendered in 
favor of the cotton oil company. The judgment was 
reversed by this court on the ground that the state 
courts had no jurisdiction to entertain-a suit based 
on the unreasonableness of a rate as published in ad- 
vance of the action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission adjudging the rate unreasonable. And it was 
in effect held that reparation after such action for the 
excess above a reasonable rate must be by a proceeding 
before the commission, ‘‘because of a wrong endured 
during the period when the unreasonable schedule was 
enforced by the carrier and before its change and the 
establishment of a new one.’’ ‘There is nothing in that 
case, however, which precludes the parties, after action 
by the commission declaring rates unreasonable, from 
stipulating in the proceedings prosecuted under section 
16 that the court adjudge the amount of reparation. By 
the action of the commission the foundation for repara- 
tion, as provided in the interstate commerce act, was 
established and the inquiry submitted to the court was 
but of its amount and had the natural and justifiable 
inducement to end all the controversies between the 
parties without carrying part of them to another 
tribunal. We do not understand that the assignment of 
errors questions the truth of the recital in the decree 
that the reference was made in pursuance of the stipu- 
lation in open court, and it is upon the stipulation that 
we rest our decision. It is said, however, that it was 
stipulated that restitution should only be made in the 
event the appellants prevailed. Necessarily it was so 
dependent. So was every part of the relief prayed for 
by the appellees. The decree was the first judgment 
that they should prevail and properly provided for the 
satisfaction of all the relief dependent upon their sue- 
cess. Of course what was granted by the decree was 
subject to review and change or defeat in the circuit 
court of appeals and in this court. But it equally was 
subject to affirmance and was put in such form and 
made such provision as made it ready to be executed 
upon affirmance. 

The objection that the reference is too broad is not 
of substance. What the court may award upon the 
coming in of the report of the master we cannot know. 
Presumably it will make the reparation adequate for 
the injury and award only the advance on the old rate 
and to those who are parties to the cause. The decree is 
affirmed. 

Mr. Justice Moody took no part in either of these 
decisions. 





LEGAL AND LAY VIEWS ON THE EFFECT OF THE 2-CENT DECISION. 


A Leader Among Counsel for the Lumbermen’s Cause—Attitude of Yellow Pine Shippers in St. Louis. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 5.—The all absorbing topic 
among Georgia lumbermen at the present time is that 
which refers to the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the case brought by H. 
H. Tift, president of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association, to prevent the railroads from collecting 
an advance in rates for lumber shipments. About 
three years ago the railroads of Georgia increased 
their rates 2 cents a hundred pounds on lumber ship- 
ments. The saw mill association, through its presi- 
dent, took the matter to the courts, and after winding 
its way through the various tribunals, each decision 
being favorable to the lumbermen’s contention, the 
United. States Supreme Court several days ago de- 
clared the increased rate illegal, or to be more exact, 
affirmed the decision of the lower courts which had 
so declared. By the decision rendered by the United 
States Supreme Court the excess charges which have 
been collected since the rate was originally increased 
must be refunded to the shippers. Between $500,000 
and $1,000,000 is involved. 

Attorney W. A. Wimbish, of this city, was counsel 
for the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association and fought 
the case brilliantly and leafnedly through the different 
courts. How well he handled the matter is best attested 
by the verdict of the United States Supreme Court. 
Mr. Wimbish declares that within thirty days from the 
time the decision was rendered the rate reduction will 
go into effect. Numerous lumbermen throughout Georgia 
have already filed their refund claims through Mr. Wim- 
bish, who will no doubt handle all of the demands to 
be brought against the railroads. By reason of his 
experience in handling the recent litigation Mr. Wim- 
bish is peculiarly qualified to look after the claims. 

In speaking of the effects of the recent Supreme 
Court decision Mr. Wimbish spoke as follows: 

This is the first time that the question of the reason- 
ableness of a particular rate has been presented to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. The cases heretofore 
have dealt with the body of rates prescribed by a state or 
under its authority; and the consideration has been either 
the power of the state to prescribe rates or whether such 
rates were confiscatory in their character, or the cases 
have involved classes of rates made by the carriers as they 
relate to particular cities or localities. It is true that 
in the case of Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway Co. vs. 
Minnesota a particular rate was under consideration, but 
that was a rate prescribed by the State Railroad & Ware- 
house Commission. In no previous case has the reasonable- 
ness of an advance in a particular rate made by the carriers 
been presented to the Supreme Court, 


The great question in the Tift case and in its companion 
ease was whether the finding of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, approved by the circuit court, that the advance 
in a particular rate was unreasonable, would be reviewed 
in the Supreme Court. In these cases the court declared 
that the reasonableness of a rate is a question of fact and 
that to the finding of the commission there should be as- 
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cribed “the strength due to the judgment of a tribunal 
appointed by law and informed by experience,’ which in 
addition to the knowledge of conditions and of environment 
and of transportation relations has had the witnesses before 
it and has been able to judge of them and their manner 
of testifying. The court, therefore, reached the conclusion 
that it would not review the facts in such a case or the 
findings of the commission thereon, ‘unless the record 
shows that clear and unmistakable error has been com- 
mitted.” 

The court pointed out that In previous cases where the 


findings of the commission had been reversed the case 
turned upon questions of law which had either been dis- 
regarded or misapplied by the commission. ‘‘The principles 
of transportation law” insisted upon by Judge Baxter were 
taken up and considered seriatim, and it was pointed out 
that these socalled principles were largely inferences of fact 
or mixed questions of law and fact. The court could not 
ascertain from the record that the commission had failed 
to consider properly any of the presumptions which were 
applicable to the case, and concluded that “the court in 
reaching its ultimate judgment may have given them all 
the weight to which they were entitled.” On this branch 
of the case the decision greatly strengthens the hands of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. It means that the 
court will not take into consideration the question of 
the mere reasonableness of rates ascertained by the com- 
mission, in the absence of the contention that constitu- 
tional limitations have been exceeded or vested rights in- 
vaded. The power of the commission authoritatively to 
declare the reasonableness of a rate is thus fully estab- 
lished; and the importance of this ruling is greatly em- 
phasized by the fact that under the recent amendment to 
the act to regulate commerce the commission may now 
prescribe and establish rates to be observed in the future. 

Counsel for Tift and for the Central Yellow Pine Asso- 
ciation contended that large sums expended for permanent 
improvements and betterments by the railway companies 
should not be charged to operating expenses for a single 
year, but should be projected over a series of years; and 
that while it might be to the interest of the stockholders 
and of the public that earnings should be employed in 
providing better facilities for handling the traffic, yet for 
rate making purposes the public interest demands that the 
large sums so expended should be regarded as net earnings. 
The commission found and reported that expenditures for 
such improvements and betterments should not “be taxed 
as part of the current or operating expenses of a single 
year, but should be, so far as practicable and so far as 
rates exacted from the public are concerned, projected pro- 
portionately over the future.” In this the Supreme Court 
eoncurred and said: : 

“It would seem as if expenditures for additions to con- 
struction, as expenditures for original construction and 
equipment, should be reimbursed by all of the traffic they 
accommodate during the period of their duration, and 
that improvements that will last for many years should 
not be charged wholly against the revenues of a single 
year.” 

The court denied the contention that rates were to be 
deemed reasonable simply because they had been established 
and published in accordance with the requirements of the 
act to regulate commerce. The right of the commission 
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to consider the reasonableness of a through rate without 
regard to the apportionment or division of the rate as be- 
tween carriers was considered and upheld. 

The Tift case differed from the Central Yellow Pine Asso- 
ciation case only in the method of procedure adopted. In 
the Tift case the bill was filed in the circuit court to en- 
join the advance before the rate became effective. At the 
hearing under the bill for an interlocutory injunction the 
court directed that recourse be had to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to first investigate and determine the 
reasonableness of the advanced rate. This was done and 
the commission found and reported that the advanced rate 
Was unreasonable and unjust. The report of the commis- 
sion was filed in the case in the circuit court and upon a 
full hearing the court concurred in the finding of the com- 
mission and entered a final decree perpetually enjoining 
the railway companies from charging and collecting the 
advance in the rate; and, in pursuance of a stipulation 
of counsel, the court required a bond of the railway com- 
panies in the sum of $500,000, conditioned to repay to the 
shippers the excess in rate collected in the event the 
complainants should finally prevail. The judgment and 
decree of the circuit court were on appeal affirmed and 
approved by the circuit court of appeals. The case was 
then taken by appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Counsel for the railway companies relied upon 
the recent case of Texas & Pacific Railway Co. vs. Abilene 
Cotton Oil Co., 204 U. S. 426, as defeating the rivht of 
the complainants to proceed in the court without in the 
first instance having obtained a report from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission finding the rate to be unreasonable 
and unjust. The principal point of the objection, however, 
was that the circuit court in requiring the railway com- 
panies to give a bond to respond in damages for the excess 
in rate collected, deprived the railway companies of their 
constitutional right of trial by jury. 

The Supreme Court, while pointing out the essential dif- 
ference between the Abilene case and the Tift case, did not 
in terms hold that the circuit court might proceed to ad 
minister the relief sought without any reference to the 
finding by the commission, although the inference of the 
language used by the Supreme Court on this subject is 
clearly favorable to such a procedure. The right of the 
circuit court to require reparation for the excess in rate 
collected was rested upon the stipulation of counsel for 
the railway companies that such repayment would be made. 
It is perhaps to be regretted that the court did not ex 
pressly decide whether the circuit court was competent to 
afford injunctive relief against a threatened advance in 
rates without reference to any other tribunal. 

nnn 


NEWS RECEIVED WITH SATISFACTION. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., June 4.—The principal topic of con 
versation here this week was the ruling of the United 
States Supreme Court sustaining the orders of the Iuter 
state Commerce Commission in the Central Yellow Pine 
and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Associations’ rebate 
rate cases against the railroads. These two decisions 
furnished plenty of food for discussion in a general sort 
of way, although in the absence of the full text of the 
decisions, which were exhaustive of all the points of 
issue, the discussion was necessarily not as intelligent 
as it might have been. 

In order to ascertain the general feeling here in re- 
gard to the effect of the decisions in St. Louis a care- 
ful and comprehensive canvass of the local lumbermen, 
as well as railroad men and attorneys interested, was 
made. The news is received with satisfaction. 

The consensus of expression among the large local 
shippers is that they will accept the rebate if tendered 
to them by the railroads, but that it would be imprae- 
ticable to try to enforce the payment of four years’ 
rebates at this late date, especially as no effort had been 
made ‘to do so previously. 

The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the 
largest body of producers in the southwest, will make 
no attempt as an association to collect rebates from the 
railroads. Several of the leading members of this asso- 
ciation stated that it would be folly to try to collect 
this money after a lapse of four years; furthermore, that 
it would be a hereulean and impossible task to specify 
the amounts of the claims to be recovered, and doubtless 
before this could be accomplished the bills would be out- 
lawed. 

Another reason advanced by the local shippers why it 
is impracticable for the producer to ask for a rebate is 
that when the advance went into effect five years ago 
the producer took it out of his customer’s hide, and the 
latter passed it along the line until, in the end, the 
advance in freight at the mill came out of the con- 
sumer’s pocket. It is contended, therefore, that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander, and if the rail- 
roads pay rebates to the producer the latter may be 
asked to pass it along the line again to the consumer, 
obviously in the words of one of the largest shippers, 
‘a hereulean and impossible task.’’ In any event it 
is the consumer who has paid the freight. 

Another phase of the discussion here is the possible 
effect of the Supreme Court’s decision upon the recent 
advance in cypress rates, particulars of which will be 
found elsewhere in these columns. 

It is estimated here that the originating lines for 
southern pine have collected in overcharges under this 
advanced rate, now declared by the Supreme Court to 
be illegal, from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000, all of which, 
under the logic of the decisions, is recoverable at the 
hands of those who paid the freight, and for the repay- 
ment of a considerable part of which the railroads gave 
bond in the course of appealing the issue from the 
United States circuit courts to the United States courts 
of appeals, restitution, of course, being conditioned on 
their losing in the long run. 


A prominent lumberman stated that the force and 
effect of the decisions will be greatly to strengthen the 
power and enhance the prestige of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whose ruling in each of the cases 
was that the advanced rates were unjust and unreason- 
able but that it is impracticable to demand rebates from 
the railroads. 

C. D. Johnson, of the great Frost-Trigg interests, one 
of the largest shippers affected by the issue, said: 


It would be sheer folly to try to collect these four years’ 
rebates from the railroads. I want to get all the money 
out of my business that I can, and the amount that this 
concern has paid out since the advanced rate went into effect 
in 19063 runs up to a mighty comfortable figure. We have 
shipped thousands of cars during the past four years but I 
don’t see how we or any other lumber shipper can consist- 
ently ask for a rebate on freight rates when we turned right 
around and got the advance out of the concerns which bought 
our lumber. Those concerns in turn got the advance out of 
their customers and if the producers get a rebate I don’t see 
why the retailer and consumer can’t ask for the same rebate. 
This, you can readily see, would entail an endless amount 
of work which would never result in anything. 


Thomas W. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, said: 

This company is not going to go after the railroads to 
try to make them fork over the rebate, but if there is any 
money coming to us we would like to have it. tut I don't 
think that there is very much chance of any one making a 
claim at this late day unless a complete record has been kept 
of every stick of lumber that has gone out in the past four 
years, and just where it has gone. 

C. G, Atkinson, St. Louis manager of the William 
Buchanan interests, said: 


To all appearances these rebates are collectable, but I fail 
to see how they can be collected, for the reason that in order 
to establish a claim a careful record would have to have been 
preserved of every stick of lumber that went out since the 
advance rate went into effect. Furthermore, the producer, 
when the advance went into effect, promptly took it out of 
the retailer, and the retailer as promptly took it out of the 
consumer. So you see it is possible that the consumer will 
demand his share of the rebate, and how are you going to 
ever adjust a state of affairs like that? 





PROBABLE EFFECT OF SUPREME COURT DE- 
CISION. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—Cypress men here have been 
trying to ascertain what effect the United States 
Supreme Court decisions in the southern pine freight 
cases—decided last week in favor of the lumbermen— 
will have upon the present cypress rates. As related in 
this paper last week, the local dealers were of the opinion 
that the decisions in the yellow pine cases will greatly 
strengthen the position of the Lumbermen’s Exchange in 
the latter’s fight for the restoration of the cypress rates 
which were in effect before March 1, 1907. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange, through its special com- 
mittee appointed for that purpose, has had a written pro- 
test before the railroads for some weeks, in the hope of 
effecting a settlement with the railroads direct without 
taking the matter up to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. General Freight Agent Peabody, of the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, who has the protest 
of the lumbermen in hand, has not made a report to the 
committee and the latter has not disguised its impatience 
at the delay. Mr. Peabody was today asked whether 
the Supreme Court decisions, instructing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to rebate to the southern yellow 
piners the overcharge of 2 cents which has been in effect 
for the past four years, would have a tendency to restore 
cypress to its original classification. He replied that he 
had not seen the full text of the decisions, but in his 
opinion it might affect the situation somewhat. 

C. M. Bryson, of the law firm of Bryson & Christie, 
attorneys for the Business Men’s League, of which the 
Lumbermen’s Exchange is a part, said that he would not 
like to pass an opinion upon the case until he had read 
the full text of the Supreme Court’s decisions, ‘‘but,’’ 
said he, ‘‘to all appearances, without knowing the full 
text, I should say that the decisions materially help the 
case of the cypress men.’’ 

Theodore Plummer, chairman of the special committee 
of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, who has the freight fight 
in charge, states that unless within a short time the rail- 
roads will voluntarily restore the old cypress rates the 
exchange will carry the matter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





DISSOLUTION OF A CREDIT ORGANIZATION. 

TOLEDO, OHIO, June 5.—Tuesday, June 4, 1907, saw 
the legal death of the Lumbermen’s Bureau of Credit 
(Company, a corporation organized under the laws of 
Ohio. A final meeting was held by the stockholders 
today and the formal dissolution went on record and the 
charter was surrendered to the secretary of state. 

This bureau was organized but a few months ago and 
was maintained solely for the purpose of establishing 
credits and doing such other routine work as would 
benefit its fourteen members generally. The organiza- 
tion was made on the nominal capital of $1,000. B. H. 
Whitney was secretary, with offices in the St. Clair 
building. 

The dissolution of this organization is another step in 
the work of the now famous trust busting grand jury 
that sought by indicting all the building trades to re- 











duce the price of raw materials so that buildings could 
be built about one-half cheaper. (It is interesting to 
note here that since the indictment of the members of 
the three building trades lumber has advanced twice in 
different lines, iron pipe has taken a shoot upward, as 
have several other plumbing accessories. Bricks are 
the only things that have not gone up and that is true 
simply because there was an oversupply, due to the 
building slump.) 

It was really at this organization that the efforts of 
the jury and prosecutor were directed, and they were 
successful, at least, in putting it out of business 
(whether on the merits of the case or otherwise), for 
rather than stand the expense of a long fight the mem- 
bers agreed to dissolve and they have done so. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the Lumbermen’s Bureau of 
Credit Company has ceased to exist, there will be a 
credit bureau that will answer the purpose of such just 
as well as did the old one. 

The original credit bureau was formed by the mem- 
bers of the Toledo Lumbermen’s Association, which ex- 
isted up to about two years ago. At that time the tip 
was given to the lumbermen that they were in viola- 
tion of the Valentine act and accordingly they decided 
to get away from any illegality and organized the bu- 
reau of credit. This was organized and maintained on 
advice of attorneys in a way that, at least from the 
spirit of the law, was entirely legal. But on technicali- 
ties they might have been in violation of the law, so 
once more the Toledo dealers abandoned their organi- 
zation and in future will do away with any formal 
corporation or organization. But they will, it is de- 
clared, have their bureau of credit company. 

The indicted men are still held in suspense as_ to 
what their sentence is to be and Judge Morris shows no 
signs whatever of hurrying along the matter which is 
of greatest moment to the men who pleaded guilty to a 
charge of which they were not guilty. And all this in 
spite of the fact that the one request that was made 
of the judge when the plea was entered was that he 
hurry along the decision as fast as possible so that 
the dealers could straighten out their affairs and so 
that trade would again resume normal conditions. 





CAR STAKE CONFERENCE. 


A conference between the representatives of the 
lumbermen and the railroads was held Tuesday morn 
ing at 11 o’clock at the Auditorium Annex, Chieago, 
at which several matters pertaining to car stake legis 
lation were discussed, 

The representatives present were: Sidney F,. An 
ilrews, of Nashville, Tenn., representing the southern 
lines and some of the western lines; T. B. Harrison, 
jr., representing the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Company; Al. Holden, of Kansas City, counsel for the 
Burlington & Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
roads; S. A. Lynde, counsel for the Chicago & North 
Western; Messrs. Schroyer, Barnum and De Voy, of 
the mechanical committee, representing the Western 
Trunk Line Association, and E, L. Clark, L. L. Barth 
and W. W. Ross, representing the lumbermen. 

The representatives of the railroad companies took 
the position that sufficient time had not elapsed for 
them to complete their experiments with permanent 
stakes for flat and gondola cars; that they were con 
ducting these experiments in good faith, and requested 
the lumbermen to extend the time to October 1. 

This request the representatives of the lumbermen 
declined to grant, and it was therefore agreed that a 
motion should be made before the Interstate Com 
merce Commission at an early date requesting the com 
mission to fix a time when the evidence of the defense 
could be offered before it in the car stake cases. It is 
expected that this motion will be heard by the com 
mission at Washington during the week beginning 
June 10. 

There has been a great deal of discussion between 
some of the representatives of the lumbermen and the 
railroads as to the practicability of using cars equipped 
with permanent stakes when double loads of logs 
or timbers were to be shipped thereon. 

After a great deal of study and some experiments 
George L. Harvey, who has designed the steel stakes 
now in use on a number of different railroads, has pre 
pared the accompanying drawing, which shows that 
when lumber, timber or logs are loaded on double cars 
it is necessary to have only one pair of stakes in use 
on each car. These opposite stakes must, however, be 
very strongly bound together with wire and should be 
reénforced on the side with wires running from the 
top of the stake pockets as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram. 

These steel stakes are four times as strong as the 
strongest wooden stakes and if the opposite stakes 
are properly bound together there is no danger of 
the load being dumped in transit. 

The supporting pieces as shown on the accompanying 
drawing should also be used when loading long tim 
bers or logs or telegraph poles and are called for by 
the Master Car Builders’ rules. 
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SECTIONAL VIEW ILLUSTRATING THE HARVEY STEEL STAKE EQUIPMENT FOR LUMBER LADEN FLAT CARS. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER. 


Saley Journeys Into Indiana—Hardwood Manufacture Still a Notable Industry—Retail Lumber Trade of Elkhart—Combined Adver- 
tising and Comprehensive Accounting—Goshen and Its Peculiar Religionists. 


Seeking Fresh Pastures. 

Without a halt I traveled 450 miles and left the train 
at Elkhart, Ind. These days when we scribblers are 
obliged to pay fare just like common people, or ride the 
bumper, it would appear rational that I should have 
stopped at towns along the way, but my little Dutch 
typewriter had become tired of old scenes. We all must 
have learned before now that there is such a thing as 
mental dyspepsia, and when [I feel the disease taking 
hold of me I up and hike when, outwardly, there is no 
reason for so doing. That’s why I am in Indiana this 
evening. 

This state is very much noted for authors and rail 
fences. These rail fences have endured for a hundred 
years or thereabouts, many of the rails having been 
split from walnut and oak trees, and I would be willing 
to gamble to the extent of $4 that there isn’t an author 
in Indiana whose works a hundred years hence will be 
in demand, General Wallace wrote good things, so has 
Ade, and of course Riley has, but as we become smarter 
and smarter others may write better than they, and then 
they will pass out of the limelight. The moment we are 
eclipsed in our line the world doesn’t care the snap of its 
finger for us. Years ago I saw a theater that was packed 
with people to see John L. Sullivan, with so many out- 
side unable to get in that the crowd looked like a town 
meeting, and last fall in Wichita, Kan., I paid 15 cents 
to see Sullivan in a little dinky theater and it was not 
more than half full. Once lose out and it doesn’t lack 
much of being good-bye to us. It may not be a pleasing 
thought to the authors of Indiana that an old, zigzag 
rail fenee will outlive them, but that it will comes near 
being a foregone conclusion. 


Hardwood Growth in Hoosierdom. 

You know, of course, that Indiana has been the great 
est hardwood state of the Union, nearly its entire area 
having at one time been covered with hardwood timber- 
poplar, walnut, oak, hickory, maple and so forth. The 
most of the splendid farms which are seen from the car 
windows were cut out of the forests. In the earlier days 
great walnut and oak trees were felled, made into log 
heaps and burned. I hear people spending their breath 
in telling how much these trees would be worth if they 
were standing now. But you see it wasn’t the ways of 
providence that they should be standing now. The 
mareh of civilization was westward and down the trees 
must come that the people might get their bread from 
the soil. Today I heard of a farmer who sold a large 
number of oak trees standing which netted him $70 
each. No doubt he sold not a large number of trees for 
more money than originally he paid for his farm. 

The man who harbors the idea that Indiana is de- 
nuded of its hardwood timber is laboring under a delu- 
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“The tall, slim, graceful kind.” 


sion. On former occasions I have been through the 
state and except when in villages and cities 1 do not 
remember having been out of sight of forests. I have 
a record before me that shows 406 saw mills in the 
state, and I have little doubt the number is larger than 
here given. Many of these mills are small, there being 
eombinations of saw mills and flour mills, saw mills and 
erocerie& saw mills and contractors, saw mills and hard- 
ware ete. The little town of Pekin, in the southern part 
of the state, with less than 175 inhabitants, has five saw 
mills. Estimate the eut per mill at a very low figure 
and it will be seen that the total output is a large 
amount. 

I asked a man who ought to know something about 
it how much longer, in a commercial way, the state 








will produce hardwood lumber and he said it would 
keep on doing it until after he and I were dead. I 
told him that would answer me first rate, as from that 
time on I hardly expected to be interested in hard- 
wood, 


Elkhart and Its Interests. 


Logically Elkhart was named by some red man of 
the forest from the vital organ of the elk and there are 
men of our day who seek to simplify spelling who would 
be glad to grasp the ghostly hand of the Indian. 

The city has 20,000 inhabitants and comes as near 





“Mr. Godfrey hailed from a farm in Michigan.” 


being what is called American as any other city you 
could name. There is so much blood of a dozen nation- 
alities in my veins that I could hardly feel at home 
on the streets. The people here have slopped over from 
Michigan; have come from Ohio, New York and Penn- 
sylvania. Just enough Pennsylvania Dutchmen are here 
to make my little Dutch typewriter feel at home. There 
are some Swedes, but the Swedes are so industrious, so 
easily become Americanized and our boys take to the 
Swede girls so readily that it is hardly fair to call them 
foreigners. The eolored people of the south have 
stayed away from Elkhart. Even the girls in the hotel 
dining rooms are Americans—the tall, slim, graceful 
kind that is so observable in the state. 

The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern railroad has 
done much for Elkhart. The road pays to its employees 
$125,000 monthly. It has shops here and one of the 
few gravity yards in existence, the trains being drawn 
up an incline, broken up, the cars going by gravity 
wherever they may be wanted. In this vard there is 
about 125 miles of track. The road has been buying 
a good deal of land of Jate and in the inner circle 
it is understood that a million and a half will be ex- 
pended for shop additions and other improvements and 
the lumbermen are of the opinion that then a large num- 
ber of houses for the employees will be required. 

Exelusive of the railroad shops 3,000 hands are em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments, and some of 
these industries are of a unique character. Maybe you 
will wheel your baby in a gocart that will bear the 
Elkhart brand. The factory that turns out these earts 
employs 500 hands, runs night and day, and in the not 
far future will be enlarged to give employment to 1,000 
hands. The concern issued bonds for $100,000 whieh 
were greedily snapped up by the Elkhart people. Occa- 
sionally one of the timid would ask, ‘‘ But won’t there 
be an end to the sale of baby goearts?’’ ‘‘Not until 
there is an end to the baby business,’’ would be the re 
ply, and the timid one would consider the self-evident 
proposition for a moment and then buy stoek. 

Here may be scen a notable example of advertising. 
If you have blown a horn you have been interested in 
the Conn instruments; if your heart has acted badly 
you may have paid $1 for a bottle of Dr. Miles’ heart 
remedy; and I am sure you have read the ad of the Elk- 
hart Carriage & Harness Company. These concerns are 
great advertisers, one of them buying nearly $25,000 
worth of stamps yearly, and as a result there isn’t an- 
other town of the size of Elkhart in Indiana that begins 
to do the postoftice business that this one does, only 
three or four cities in the state leading it in volume of 
Dusiness. 

The city lies on the Elkhart and St. Joe rivers, which 
unite in the corporation, forming a beautiful stream 
which to a considerable extent is utilized for pleasure. 
I think there are as many launches on the river as there 
are automobiles in the town. Just outside the city it 
partly encircles a piece of land that makes beautiful 
Chautauqua grounds. The people of Elkhart are a little 
disposed to boast of their intellectual acquirements, and 


the stranger will not be in the town on hour before be- 
ing told that it has one of the oldest lecture associations 
of the country, lecture courses having been run contin- 
uously thirty-four years. It requires no work to sell 
tickets for these courses; in fact, the work is to sell 
few enough. When the ticket selling day is announced 
the tickets go with a rush to the extent of the capacity 
of the opera house. 


One of the Prominent Retail Dealers. 

B. C. Godfrey said he had been looking for me in 
Elkhart for ten years. ‘‘Of course you know what 
B. C. stands for,’’ said he, ‘‘and even when a boy that 
is what they used to call me.’’ F. B., Mr. Godfrey’s 
brother, was formerly in partnership with him, but now 
he is running a yard in Kalamazoo, Mich., having 
bought out the Van Bockoven interest there. Here it is 
B. C. Godfrey & Sons, three of the young men being as- 
sociated with the father. The coal interest is run sep- 
arately, one of the sons having charge of the office in 
town. George has charge of the books, and E. C., who 
traveled for six years selling lumber, has quit the road 
and has an interest in the business. To me it speaks 
volumes for both father and sons when in this way they 
can happily work under the same business roof. I had 
met E. C. out on the road when he was wearing his good 
clothes, but in overalls and sweeping out a room in the 
shed he appeared to be enjoying himself as well. 

In this yard there is a shed 84x84 feet, open on both 
sides. whe shed to which I particularly warmed, how- 
ever, is used for dimension, is 36x84 feet, single deck, 
hooded and with seven solid cement walls running 
lengthwise under it. If holes were knocked through 
these solid walls I think it would be no detriment; still 
as it stands, as a lumber shed, it is a thing of beauty. 
Mr. Godfrey is of the opinion that it is the best type of 
shed in existence and expects shortly to duplicate it. 

The door room is dark and made light when neces- 
sary by pushing the electric button. I don’t know 
what’s the matter with more of us that we don’t have 
our door rooms dark. In this room are doors which 
owing to the change of four-panel to cross panels have 
stood there for a couple of years and are as bright as 
they were the day they were put in. It wasn’t a thou- 
sand days ago that a dealer talked as though he were 
proud of the sash and door room in his new shed for the 
reason that it was so light. ‘‘It is as light as day in 
here,’’ he said. I replied, ‘‘ Yes, so it is,’’ and turned 
away thinking that if it was my plant I would take 
out every window in the room, sell it and board up the 
openings. 

Building hardware and paints are carried, Mr. God- 
frey thinking that the hardware is a good investment, 
but he cannot say as much of paint. He had a pile of 
cans and I thought he looked at them suspiciously as he 
was telling me that he had read the bulletin that was 
issued by the experimental station of North Dakota in 
which analyses of the various brands of paint are 
given. ‘‘It is hard work to clean up paint,’’ he said. 











“Not good business on the part of the dealer.’ 


‘*Now there is a brand that I was induced to buy and 
the concern has failed, or at least the selling agency 
has gone out. I have a hundred gallons on my hands 
and it is going slowly. That’s the trouble—to keep a 
clean stock. No, on the. whole I don’t think much of 
the paint trade. There is trouble with the paint, and 
then if you sell it to painters you are dealing with an 
irresponsible eclass.’’ 

This testimony of Mr. Godfrey coincides with the 
story that at least nine of the ten dealers who carry 
paint in stock tell me. Almost to a man they also tell 
me that shelf hardware is a satisfactory branch of their 
business. The investment is not large and the profit is 
good. 

When one night the first of June we were riding over 
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the town, our legs wrapped in a fur robe, Mr. Godfrey 
told me that he hailed from a farm in Michigan and he 
said at first it would give him the nightmare when he 
would look at his piles of lumber and think that his 
broad acres had been sold and the money invested in 
those boards. Even now, having been in the lumber 
business for a score and a half of years, he dreams of 
plowing and it is a pleasure in his sleep to trudge along 
in the furrow. He has dropped into land, however, on 
a bigger scale, he and two others owning 3,000 acres in 
southern Colorado that are all under irrigation and will 
be divided into farms of 160 acres each and sold. 


A New Kink in Accounting. 

In the office my attention was called to the ticket sys- 
tem, which of course is not new to the most of us. A 
ticket is sent out with every load, and about 60 percent 
of the tickets are signed by some man on the job. When 
speaking of the benefit of this system Mr. Godfrey re- 
marked: ‘‘I can remember one instance that it saved the 
bill, or at any rate legal action. The man who had 
the lumber declared he did not have it, but changed his 
mind when he was shown the ticket with his name at- 
tached to it. It will sometimes do to leave the lumber 
not receipted for. We have learned our customers, and 
there are those whom we look up and get their names if 
they are not on the job when the material is taken 
there.’’ 

This is the new kink in the accounting system of the 
Godfrey concern: A customer who is running an ac- 
count receives an itemized bill weekly, the idea being 
that such a bill assists him in keeping track of his ac- 
counts. At first it was regarded by some as a dun that 
was sent more frequently than was necessary, but whe. 
explained that such was not the object; that its mis- 
sion was to refresh the mind of the customer so that 
every Monday morning, or perhaps on Sunday, if he 
was not too good to pay attention to his business mat- 
ters on that day, by referring to the bills he could tell 
just how he stood, the system grew in favor until it has 
become a prime favorite and has been adopted by other 
dealers of the town. The bill is a carbon duplicate and 
at the end of the job no itemized bill is required, as 
already such a bill has been rendered. When no more 
material is bought the weekly bills are discontinued and 
monthly statements are sent. 

The postage account amounts to something, but Mr. 
Godfrey thinks that this is more than offset by small 
collections, as many on receiving their weekly bill will 
come in and pay, instead of waiting until the end of 
the month as otherwise they might do. The carbon be- 
ing used really little extra bookkeeping is necessary. I 
believe the same system is used by Mr. Godfrey in Kala- 
mazoo. 

The idea of having every man’s account in such shape 
that it can be paid at any time he may come in and 
offer to pay is an excellent one. I do not believe I am 
stating the number too high when I say that first and 
last when sitting in offices I have heard fifty customers 
ask for their bills, evidently with the intention of pay- 
ing them, and were told that they were not made out in 
detail and that if they would call in again they would 
be ready. It seems to me that whenever a customer is 
ready to pay his bill the dealer should be prepared to 
take the money. I remember in an office in Illinois the 
customer took a large roll of bills from his pocket, said 
he would pay his bill and on being told that his account 
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“Two things we should not worry over.” 


was not made out returned the money to his pocket and 
went away. You will agree with me that this is not 
good business on the part of the dealer. 


The Elkhart School System. 

I speak of this as it may be of general interest, and 
for the further reasons that two of the three members 
of the school board of Elkhart are retail lumbermen and 
that these lumbermen hold these positions speaks in the 
highest terms of their standing in the community. It is 
known as the unit system and is a state law. In Elk- 
hart nine schools are absolutely under the control of the 
board of three members, Mr. Godfrey being the president 
of the board, and the other lumberman member of it, 
W. H. Mann, of the W. H. Mann Lumber Company. The 
board divides the schools, each having a supervision of 


three. The board hires the superintendent and he sug- 
gests the teachers he would like—merely as a suggestion, 
however, for if it does not meet with the favor of the 
board other teachers than those named by the superin- 
tendent are employed. 

At present a school building to cost $75,000 is under 
way. Soon one of the old buildings will be torn down 
and a fine new one with a heating plant in a separate 
building erected. The purchase of the land and the 
erection of the buildings are done by the board, with- 
out consulting with anybody. In their positions they are 
absolute autocrats and each receives the munificent sal- 
ary of $125 a year. The board is appointed by the city 
council. 

To minimize the work of the board, if there is fric- 
tion between student and teacher the parent is advised 
to settle the matter with the teacher; if this cannot be 
done the teacher calls upon the superintendent, and if 
this meeting fails to bring about the desired result the 
board, as a court of last resort, gives its decision. Un- 
der the management described the schools have a high 
reputation for efficiency. 

In each township of the state is one trustee who is 
supreme in all school matters, and in one township near 





“Mr. Martin was in business in South Bend.” 


Elkhart the school is located near the center of it, the 
scholars being carried to and from the school night and 
morning. Instead of a little school house here and there 
over the area of six square miles there is a graded school, 
thus affording improved educational advantages. 


Other Elkhart Dealers. 


W. H. Mann, mentioned above, is a twin brother of 
R. K. Mann, of Muskegon, Mich. I do not remember 
having before met this Elkhart Mann, but if he grades 
up with his twin brother over in Michigan he is not a 
bad kind of man. At this plant are a single deck, wide 
open shed, 40x250 feet, and a two story sash and door 
warehouse, 16x80 feet. 

This is a one-horse delivery town, the dealers assert 
ing that under ordinary circumstances the double team 
is an extra expense. Messrs. Godfrey and Mann say 
that with one horse they can haul 2,000 feet of lumber, 
which is as much as they would expect to carry with 
two. Heavy horses, however, are sometimes necessary, 
and when long and hard hauls are to be made two horses 
are hitched to a load. Mr. Mann handles hardware and 
paint and does his own glazing. ‘‘ Does it pay to glaze?’’ 
I asked, and Mr. Mann said it did pay, decidedly. 

The Newman-Monger Company operates a factory in 
addition to a yard, the latter having been put in about 
two years ago. Warfield Newman, the manager of the 
plant, has been in the milling business seventeen years. 
It is his belief that there will be a fair amount of 
building this season, as indicated by the work he has 
on hand. A month or so ago business was so slack that 
he let out some of his men, but immediately orders 
came in and now he is running full force. Two copies 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN were on the desk before 
Mr. Newman, and he incidentally remarked that he 
didn’t know how many years he had read the paper. ‘‘ I 
have advertised in it a great deal and always with re- 
sults,’’ he said. It is his testimony that he would not 
know how to break away from the paper. Mr. Newman 
sells principally Nos. 1 and 2 poplar for cornice work 
and 4-inch poplar beveled siding. The city comes near 
being a poplar market. 

The remaining retail concern here is Martin & Amidon, 
J. R. Martin being the resident manager, E. S. Amidon 
living in Sturgis, Mich., where at one time he was en- 
gaged in the retail trade, but is now retired. Formerly 
Mr. Martin was in business in South Bend with R. G. 
Page, the firm name being Martin & Page, but about 
two years ago Mr. Page retired from the firm to en- 
gage in the hardwood commission business and is now 
living in Lexington, Ky., the old business in South Bend 
going under the name of the Martin Lumber Company 

Mr. Martin’s yard is alongside of the Godfrey yard, 
and as both Mr. Martin and George Godfrey are in the 
chicken business their roosters meet on the-line and fight 
it out and when one of them goes out and finds his beau- 
tiful ‘‘birds’’?’ mangled or dead such is the brotherly 
feeling between them that no hard words are spoken. 
Indeed, it has been told me that there are few towns in 
which the dealers so dwell together in peace and har- 


mony as in Elkhart. One of the dealers remarked: ‘‘ Wt 
have faith in one another. No carpenter or contractor 
can make any trouble between us, as we know what our 
neighbors have said and what they will do.’’ Beloved, 
isn’t that fine? If I could hear that story all over the 
country I would know that in many a town the dealers 
would be making dollars where now they are not mak- 
ing dimes. I shall. leave Elkhart with high respect for 
every retail dealer in the city, for men who treat one 
another in that way are entitled to respect. 


How a Wholesale Dealer Has Climbed. 

After Mr. Godfrey had sent his horse to the stable he 
said we ought to go up and see the Monger brothers. 
C. L. Monger had from nothing made enough in a 
dozen years to erect an office building and he was worth 
looking at. R. W. Monger, the younger brother, a fine 
appearing young fellow, married Mr. Godfrey’s daughter, 
which was another reason, no doubt, why we should go 
up in the lift, as the Englishman ealls it. The younger 
Mr. Monger asked about my diamonds and old black cow, 
questions which aiways make me feel at home. Each of 
the brothers is in business for himself, ‘‘but,’’ said the 
elder one, ‘‘we use the same telephone and sometimes 
open each other’s letters.’’ 

When talking with the elder Mr. Monger Mr. Godfrey 
remarked, ‘‘I signed a note for $30 for Monger not 
more than a dozen years ago, and now look around here 
and see what he has got.’’? ‘‘That you did,’’ replied 
Mr. Monger. 

‘*The only losses with which I have met came through 
planing mill connections,’’ said Mr. Monger. ‘‘If a 
lot of the retail dealers of Indiana would burn their 
mills they would be better off.’’ A wise remark, as I 
have said the same thing a dozen times. ‘‘One of these 
losses,’’ he continued, ‘‘was $1,100. I told the dealer if 
he couldn’t pay it that would be the end of it, as I 
shouldn’t get angry at him, or anything of the sort, as 
it was enough to meet with the loss, and I would limit 
the friction right there. The other dead account is for 
less than $300, and these practically comprise my losses 
in business.’’ 

Mr. Monger says that in his territory building is fair 
and with a single exception it is starting up earlier than 
it has for several years, owing, he thinks, to the few 
warm days in March. 

When Mr. Godfrey and I were on our way to the Conn 
factory to see them make fiddles out of wood that has 
been seasoning for 110 years I remarked to him: ‘‘ That 
Monger is a wise chap. That remark of his about lim- 
iting the friction was great,’’ and Mr. Godfrey ac- 
knowledged it was. Among other things it shows that 
Mr. Monger accepts the inevitable. You and I have 
seen men who, having met with losses, fume and swear 
around in a way that injures them more than the loss 
itself. They expend a lot of nervous force unnecessarily. 
I believe that before I have quoted the philosopher who 
said that there are two things we should not worry over 

those that we can help and those that we cannot help. 


Growing Goshen. 

For its size—11,000—the citizens of Goshen think it 
is as good a town as there is in Indiana, or elsewhere. 
In these Indiana towns are factories which consume 
wood, wood, wood. In Goshen I think there are at least 
a dozen such factories which employ 1,000 hands. Back 
in Elkhart I met complaint that building was a little 
slow. There is a demand for houses in that city, but 











She had scrambled out of the rut.” 


building has not picked up as it was expected it would, 
and consequently the lumber busines has been somewhat 
disappointing. In Elkhart, as elsewhere, however, it is 
not plain why there should be a building lull. The city 
is highly prosperous and every man who wants work can 
get it at high wages. This sign, however, never fails 


in the good business town where there are no empty 
houses there will be building in the near future. 

Here in Goshen I am told fifty houses are under way, 
many of them fine residences. It is peculiar to the town 


that for building high grade lumber is wanted. The 
dealers would think it beneath their dignity to sell even 
one stick of No. 2 hemlock dimension. Here again they 
east it up to Elkhart, asserting that in that town they 
buy nothing but No. 2 and pick the No. 1 from it. In 
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Elkhart they would no doubt brand the statement as the 
output of jealous neighbors. I said to a Goshen dealer 
that while the story he told me about the Elkhart men 
might be true I had great respect for a dealer who has 
so learned his business that he can successfully manipu- 
late his stock. The dealer who writes it down in his 
business platform that he must sell grades as he buys 
them has something yet to learn. Last year the im 
provements in Goshen footed up $500,000 and this year 
they will elosely hug $1,000,000, 

It is a great horse town and at one time it was con 
John Lesh, now dead, who eut 
a big swath in hardwood lumber, had a stoek farm here 
and indulged in fast steppers. And it is a curious faet 
that, no matter what the nature of a microbe may be, 
once planted others spring from it. Notwithstanding the 
hottom is knocked out, the hoss atmosphere still lingers. 
On the walls of the office of Charles E. Neidig, who in 
the middle of January succeeded Neidig, Drake & Kolb, 
are posted the pictures of a score of trotters and pacers, 
and he tells me that his vaeations consist in taking a 
couple of weeks off and attending the grand circuit 
Notwithstanding that at times he has as many as 
forty horses himself he has not as yet drawn the prizes 
which pull down the purses. The prize in any field is 
not so easily drawn. We try and try for it, but it slips 
away to the other fellow. One buyer in Goshen ships a 
earload of horses every week the year round, President 
Roosevelt drives a team that bears the Goshen brand, 
and wherever you see a collection of fine horses, if you 
ask them, some of them will tell you that they hailed 
from Goshen. 


siderable of a hoss town. 


races, 


Peculiar Religionists Around Goshen. 


At about any time on the Goshen streets may be seen 
people wearing odd costumes. For a reason perhaps un- 
necessary to explain the police marshal had me in tow 
for a short time and he ealled my attention to a group 
of men and women who were standing in front of a 
store, dressed in black, the men wearing a sort of min- 
isterial coat and a broad brimmed hat, and the ladies a 
kind of Shaker shaped bonnet. From top to toe they 
were as black as night. ‘‘ They are Amists,’’ the marshal 
said, ‘‘and there isn’t a button on their elothes.’’ 

That was a new one on me. We walked along to the 
group and 1 asked ene of the men regarding the seet, 
but he could give me little information. He was even 
unable to tell me how many Amists there are in the 


vicinity. Ile said they have six churehes and that their 


religious belief is not greatly unlike that of many others. 
He didn’t know why they should wear such a garb ex- 
cept they had become used to it. It appealed to me that 
they are simple minded, honest people who by their fore- 
fathers had been placed in a rut and had not the gump- 
tion to scramble out of it. 

Sure enough, not an article of clothing is held in place 
by buttons, but everything by hooks. I rather like it. 
Nearly every day of my life a button somewhere on my 
clothes pops off; then it is up to me to play the part 
of a woman. I tangle the thread, break needles, prick 
my fingers; then at times I have no buttons at hand and 
I pin the thing up the best [ can. If a woman in respeet 
to sewing on buttons is so much superior to man how 
much superior to him is she in more important respects? 
That is the question I ask. If in place of buttons on 
our clothes we could have hooks and eyes made of heavy 
wire and sewed on with binding twine they would stay 
put and save grief. Here is where the Amists lead us. 

There are also many Dunkards in the country sur 
rounding Goshen. Here is an incident that perhaps | 
have told before, but if so it will bear repeating. Several 
years ago a Dunkard convention held in Ohio was con- 
sidered of so much importance by the New York cerre- 
spondent for the London Times that he cabled the in- 
formation to his paper. The news editor of the London 
paper knew nothing about Dunkards; he did know about 
drunkards, however, and thinking that in the trans- 
mission of the message the ‘‘r’’ had been dropped he 
restored it, as he thought, and made it a convention of 
drunkards. It was too good a thing to pass by editori- 
ally, so in the issue of the Thunderer containing the men- 
tion of the convention there was an editorial deploring 
the social condition in America where so much promi- 
nenee was given to a convention of drunkards. 

These Indiana Dunkards dress similarly to the Amists, 
though they do not appear to have any grudge against 
the button. Both the Amist and Dunkard young ladies 
look very sweet in their black capes and poke bonnets, 
vet they are not taking to them kindly. ‘‘ There are a 
Dunkard mother and daughter coming down the street,’’ 
said the marshal. The mother had on the orthodox 
clothes in both shape and color, but the daughter wore 
a picture hat and pretty pink dress, the part of it which 
covered her shoulders made of peek-a-boo lace. She had 
scrambled out of the rut. ‘‘That’s the way they are 
doing,’’ remarked the policeman, ‘‘the young people are 
growing away from the faith and practices of their 
fathers.’’ 


Goshen Retailers. 

The yard of C. A. Davis & Son is on the court house 
square. The office is of brick, two stories and basement, 
22x55 feet. The sash and door wareroom is above, and 
on the first floor hardware and paint are earried. Mr. 
Davis does his own glazing. He has been in trade here 
thirty-five years, and for several vears also had charge 
of a hardwood saw mill. Last year he was president of 
the Northern Indiana & Southern Michigan Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the meetings of which are usually 
held in South Bend. Mr. Wavis sells everything that 
goes into a house except the stone for the foundation, 
Hemlock comes near being the exclusive wood for di 
mension. A ear of norway was unloading, but it was for 
a special bill. For outside finish poplar and white pine 
are used, poplar leading. Formerly this was a_ poplar 
country; the people became used to it and still want it. 
This will be the best year that Goshen has ever seen. 
For delivering one horse is used and Mr. Davis says he 
would not think of using two. Nothing but five to two 
shingles are sold and there is an ample supply in the 
yard, 

The sheds of Charles E. Neidig were formerly a fur- 
niture factory, hence he has shed room to burn. When 
fourteen years ago Mr. Neidig struck out in the lumber 
business he bought out an old and leading firm, the 
stock inventorying $8,000, and these days his stock runs 
in value from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Mr. Neidig believes in clean, uniform grades and 
thinks that these ean best be obtained by buying from 
few concerns. He wouldn’t think of buying here and 
there of Tom, Dick and Harry. He never trusts buying 
lumber in transit. He places his orders with the con 
cerns he has learned he can rely upon, telling them 
what he wants; they set the price and he says it is always 
right. It would be difficult to find more of a stickler for 
stock that in every particular is right. For timber in 
special bills yellow pine is sold. Poplar goes for cor 
nice work and beveled siding, the latter mostly 5-inch. 
If Mr. Neidig did not handle hardware and paint, he 
says, he would be up against it. He does his own glay. 
ing and makes good money by it. This is also a one- 
horse delivery yard, 

G. W. Wehmeyer has a two-alley shed, 100x140 feet, 
his business in character not varying materially from 
that of the other dealers. 
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GOVERNMENT STATISTICS ON PRODUCTION IN MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN. 


The director of the census has announced and is 
putting into cireulation the aecompanying preliminary 
reports of the production of lumber, lath and shingles 
in Michigan, Minnesota and Wisconsin for the calendar 
year ended December 31, 1906. A comparison is also 
made with the results obtained by the census in 1905. 
In Michigan the figures in 1905 covering 487 mills and 
in 1906 mills to the number of 744. 

It is interesting to observe the relation held between 
the different kinds of wood. The figures also 
what the doing in the line of collecting 
statistics of lumber production. Probably as the work 
shall proceed from year to year its results will be 
increasingly valuable as approximative of the total 
annual output. 

The total for Michigan in 1906, as represented in 
the appended table, was 2,094,279,000 feet. Of the 
total 797,883,000 feet was hemlock, which stands at 
the head of the lumber woods in Michigan. Maple 
comes next, with 492,845,000 feet, beating white pine 
by 134,978,000 feet, the white pine outturn in 1906 
having been 357,867,000 feet. Thus it is demonstrated 
that in 1905, with a strikingly fewer number of mills 
included in the census reports, the white pine output 
was greater by 105,441,000 feet than in 1906. 

Norway pine tops all the remaining kinds of lumber 
in the amount of production, though that once import- 
ant wood is but ahout 1,000,000 feet ahead of beech. 
It might be considered strange that basswood should 
fall below beech in amount of production; but it 
should be understood that beech is a plentiful timber 
in the Wolverine state, while basswood has been vig- 
orously cut for years and the supply, never too plenti- 
ful, has been greatly depleted. Birch, tamarack, elm 
and other woods make a considerable showing, but 
must be considered minor kinds of lumber as com- 
pared with the others of larger forest stand and manu- 
Tacture. 

In respect to lath production of the Michigan mills 
reported there was a pronounced increase in hemlock 
lath in 1906 and a notable decrease of white pine 
lath. In the latter wood the output of 437 mills in 
1905 was 108,898,000 pieces, against 82,301,000 pieces 
by 774 mills in 1906. It will be noticed also that a 
production of lath from all the kinds of wood reported, 
exeept beech, is recorded. Any wood that can be cut 
into lath nowadays is thus made available. The total 
production of the mills reported in 1905 was 221,- 
336,000 pieces and 317,325,000 in 1906. 

In Minnesota plainly is to be seen the supremacy of 
white and norway pine, while hemlock, regnant in 
Michigan drops toward the bottom of the list. Tam- 
arack is a more important Minnesota than 
hemlock, as the figures plainly show. None of the 
hardwoods in Minnesota makes the showing that those 
of Michigan do; though it should not be overlooked 
that the number of mills in Minnesota reported is less 
than half of those included in the Michigan returns. 

Minnesota evidently is still the home of white and 


show 


eensus is 


wood in 


norway pine, as can be seen from the classified table. 
The mills reported numbered 310 in 1906 and 174 in 
1905, 

The report for Wisconsin includes 625 mills in 1906 
and 407 in 1905, The total output of the mills recorded 
in 1906 was 2,331,305,000 feet and that in 1905 2,543,- 
305,000. Thus we see that a greater number of mills 
reported in 1906 turned out considerably less than a 
smaller number of mills in 1905. This would indicate 
that the average Wisconsin mill is becoming smaller in 
point of capacity, which is a reasonable conclusion when 
it is considered that the big pine mills are gradually 
going out of commission, numerous smaller mills taking 
their places in the cutting of hemlock and the hardwoods. 

In Wisconsin hemlock is the leading lumber product, 
as it is in Michigan. In the statistics of the two old 
white pine states it looks queer to the older lumbermen 
to see hemlock heading the list, with once dominant pine 


occupying a subordinate place; especially so since a few 
years ago in Wisconsin hemlock was a neglected, not 
to say a despised, wood. The comparison between the 
totals gathered by the census in 1905 and 1906 shows a 
healthy increase last year in the production of hemlock. 
Apparently the Badger state is annually turning out 
more than Michigan. 

In respect to white pine a remarkable falling off in 
production is evident, though it will be observed in the 
figures that in 1905 norway was included in the statis- 
tics of white pine. Basswood in Wisconsin makes more 
of a showing than it does in Michigan, as does birch; 
but the latter named state is far ahead of Wisconsin 
in the output of maple lumber. Wisconsin beats Michi- 
gan in the production of elm and rivals Minnesota in 
tamarack. Red oak is still a considerable factor in Wis- 
consin hardwood lumbering, though it was thought to be 
wellnigh exhausted several years ago. 
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HARDWOOD INSPECTION RULES COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Rules Governing Similar Woods Combined — Endeavor Made to Apply Committee’s Report, Ratified at 
Atlantic City—A Step Toward the Simplification of Hardwood Grading. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has received from Frank 
I’. Fish, secretary of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, a revised copy of the rules issued by the 
inspection rules committee, submitted and adopted at 
the tenth annual meeting of that organization held in 
Atlantie City May 26. 

In addition to the printed report of the inspection 
rules committee the statement furnished included the 
supplement which Chairman Theodore Fathauer read in 
connection therewith at the Atlantic City meeting. Ef- 
fort has been made to get this report into shape so 
that the effect of the changes could be noted. The 
committee report as adopted operates to consolidate the 
rules on a number of woods. 

The partial report printed in the last issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN contained this clause: ‘‘In the 
following woods (lumber), viz.: ash, basswood, beech, 
birch, butternut, cherry, soft elm, maple and sycamore, 
the following standard defects are admitted in the 
grade of firsts and seconds according to the surface 
measure.’’ Immediately following this statement rules 
covering the grading of first and second No. 1 commons 


RULES OF INSPECTION. 


These Rules are for the Wholesale Measurement and 
Inspection of Hardwood Lumber. 
Rules to Take Effect December 1, 1907. These rules not 
to be changed for a period of three years. 


GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Exceptions to the general rules are stated under 
the caption of the respective woods. 

Inspectors inspecting under these rules are in- 
structed to use their best judgment based on these 
rules. 

Lumber must be inspected and measured as the in- 
spector finds it, of full length and width. He shall 
make no allowance for the purpose of raising the 
grade. The inspection must be made from the poor 
side of the piece, except as otherwise provided by the 
rules. 

Lumber should be properly manufactured, of good 
average widths and lengths. It should be sawed 
plump and of even thickness and have parallel edges 
and all ragged and bad ends should be trimmed off. 
Tapering lumber in standard lengths must be measured 
one-third the length of the piece from the narrow end. 
Minimum widths mentioned in any grade of lumber 
must be of full width. 

In the measurement of lumber of random widths 
fractions of over % foot, as shown on board rule, 
must be counted up to the next higher figure; frac- 
tions of less than % foot must be counted back to the 
next lower figure; fractions of exactly 14, foot must 
be divided equally between buyer and seller. 

The number of defects admitted in any piece must 
be determined in accordance with the surface meas- 
urement as defined by this rule. 

A piece tally in feet must be made of all random 
widths lumber. When strips or stock widths are meas- 
ured a piece tally showing widths and lengths must 
be made. All lumber in standard grades must be 
tallied face or surface measure, and the additional 
thickness over 1 inch to be added. All lumber less 
than 1 inch in thickness must be counted face measure. 

Unevenly sawn lumber must be accepted and in- 
spected into any of the grades of No. 3 common and 
better to which its quality entitles it; must be tallied 
at the standard thickness of the piece measured at its 
thinnest part and must not be more than 1-16 inch 
thicker at any point in stock cut % inch or less thick, 
or more than \% inch thicker in % and *%-inch stock, 
or more than 4 inch thicker in 1 inch to 2-inceh stock, 
or more than % inch thicker in 2% inch or up stock. 
Lumber showing greater variation in thickness than 
is allowed under this rule, must be classed as missawn, 
and graded and reported as such. 

All badly missawn lumber must be thrown out by 
the inspector. 

These rules define the poorest piece in any given 
grade, but the respective grades must contain all 
pieces up to the next higher grade. 


STANDARD GRADES. 


The Standard grades of hardwood lumber are First, 
Second, No. 1 Common, No. 2 Common and No. 3 Com- 
mon, except as otherwise specified. Firsts and Seconds 
are combined as one grade. 

In the grade of No. 1 Common, heart must not show 
more than one-half of the length of the piece in the 
aggregate. 








and changes applicable to No. 2 and No. 3 commons 
were given. 

Immediately following these rules came the estab- 
lishment of a new caption called ‘‘Strip Inspection,’’ 
to apply to strips of basswood, ash, birch, beech, butter- 
nut, soft elm, maple and sycamore. 

Just what action will be taken by the committee 
when the rules undergo final editing and will be printed 
ean not be stated at this time. Theodore Fathauer, 
chairman of the committee, was out of the city during 
the early part of the week and could not be reached. 
The secretary’s office declined to take any responsibility 
as to what construction should be placed upon the 
changes or the manner in which they should be con- 
strued. 

Following the text of the report literally, however, it 
would seem that the manner in which grades of the 
various woods mentioned shall be determined is—with 
a few exceptions again—exactly the same. If this as- 
sumption is correct then indeed has a great step been 
made toward simplification of hardwood grading rules, 
especially if the rules are made understandable and 


In No. 2 Common, heart must not show more than 
three-fourths the length of the piece in the aggre- 
gate. 

STANDARD LENGTHS. 


Standard lengths .are 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 
14, 15 and 16 feet, but not over 15 percent of odd 
lengths are admitted. 

In the grade of Firsts and Seconds the lengths are 
from 8 to 16 feet, but there must not be more than 
20 percent under 12 feet and not to exceed 10 per 
cent of 8 and 9-foot lengths. 


STANDARD THICKNESSES. 


The Standard thicknesses of lumber are 4, *%, %, 
5, %, 1, 1%4, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3%, 4, 414, 5, 51% and 6 
inches. 





STANDARD DEFECTS. 


Each of the following defines one standard defect: 

One knot 1%, inches in diameter. 

Two knots not exceeding in extent or damage one 
14-inch knot. 

Splits: In lumber of random widths, one split, not 
diverging more than 1 inch to the foot, and not ex- 
ceeding in length in inches the surface measure of the 
piece in feet. Not more than two defects of this char- 
acter are admitted in a piece of the grade of Firsts 
and Seconds. Lumber sold for special widths will 
not allow more than one standard defect of this char 
acter. 

Worm, grub, knot and rafting-pin holes not exceed- 
ing in extent or damage one 14-inch knot, except as 
otherwise specified. 

Note.—A straight split not exceeding 6 inches in 
length in one end of a piece of lumber 8 inches or 
over wide must not be considered a defect. 


EXPLANATIONS. 


The term ‘‘Sound Cutting,’’ as used in these rules, 
means a piece of lumber free from rot and shake. 

Ordinary season checks are not to be considered 
defects, but if of so serious a character as to damage 
the lumber they are to be considered by the inspector. 

Stain that will surface off in dressing to the stand- 
ard thickness must not be considered a defect. 

Wane in lumber % and % inch in thickness, not 
over 4 inch in width; 1 inch to 2 inches in thickness, 
not over %4 inch in width; 2% inches or over in thick- 
ness, not over 1 inch in width; not over one-fourth of 
the thickness of the piece and one-sixth of the length 
of the piece or its equivalent, must not be considered 
a defect. Wane of more than the above description is 
a defect and must be considered by the inspector. 

‘*Clear face cutting,’’ as used in these rules, means 
one face clear. Reverse face must be sound. 

Defects not enumerated as standard defects that do 
not damage the piece more than the standard defects, 
allowed are equivalent defects. 

In the following rules all widths and lengths men- 
tioned are inclusive: 


SPECIAL INSPECTION. 


Log run means the full run of the log with No. 3 
Commons out. 

No. 1 Common and Better means the full run of the 
log with No. 2 and No. 3 Commons out. 

Finish: Finish must be 4 inches or over wide, 8 to 16 
feet long, not exceeding 10 percent 8 and 9 feet. Pieces 
6 feet surface may have one, 9 feet two, 12 feet three, 
and 16 feet four standard defects of their equivalent. 


the same rule prescribes the grade of No. 1 birch, 
beech, cherry, ash or other woods, barring the few ex- 
ceptions made to take into account the peculiarities of 
the various woods. The decision reached by the com- 
mittee to do away with rules which may be dispensed 
with is certainly a move in the right direction. Of 
course it may be the intention of the inspection rules 
committee to have the description of each wood printed 
separately whether or not it is identical as the descrip- 
tion of many other woods. Nothing in regard to this 
point of action has been given out by the association 
officers and nothing definite can be learned. 

In justice to itself the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires 
to state that the following compilation of the rules is 
in accordance with the best understanding of the 
changes that could be arrived at. It is possible that 
there are some inaccuracies, as the work was neces- 
sarily hastily done. Great care has been taken, however, 
and the rules of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation as given herewith are in accordance with our 
understanding of the recommendations of the inspection 
rules committee: 


Inspection must be made from the good face of 
the piece. The reverse face must be sound. 

The grade of No. 3 Common when desired may be 
divided as follows: : 

No. 3-A must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet and 
longer. This grade will admit of shake, knots, heart, 
wane and any other defects which do not materially 
affect the strength of the piece or its use as a whole. 
The grade to be determined from the good face. An 
occasional knothole will be admitted in this grade. 

No. 3-B consists of all lumber below the grade of 
No. 3-A which will cut 25 percent or over sound. 

Squares. All woods excepting maple. 

Splits 6 inches in length in one end not to be con- 
sidered a defect. Splits in excess not admitted. 

No. 1 lengths eight to sixteen feet. Four and 5-inch 
squares will admit one, 6 and 7-inch squares two, & 
and 9-inch squares three and 10 and 12-inch squares 
four sound standard defects. 

No. 2 are such squares that grade below No. 1; same 
must ent two-thirds sound in not over three pieces 
No piece to be shorter than two feet. 

INSPECTION OF LUMBER SAWED FOR SPE- 
CIFIC PURPOSES. 

Lumber sawed for specific purposes, such as axles, 
bolsters, tongues, reaches and so forth, must be in 
spected with a view to the adaptability of the piece 
for its intended use, because in most cases it can not 
be used for other purposes. 

STANDARD INSPECTION. 

Ash, Basswood, Beech, Birch, Butternut, Cherry, Soft 
Elm, Maple and Sycamore. 
In the following woods (lumber) viz.: 


Ash, basswood, beech, birch, butternut, cherry, soft elm, 
maple and sycamore the following standard defects are ad- 
mitted in the grade of Firsts and Seconds, according to the 
surface measure 





Firsts. 

Firsts must be 8 inches or over wide. 10 to 16 feet long 
and free from all defects, except in pieces showing 12 
feet or over surface measure, which may have one stand- 
ard defect 

Seconds. 

Seconds: Six feet of surface measure will admit one 
standard defect or its equivalent; 9 feet of surface meas- 
ure will admit of two standard defects or their equiva- 


lent; 12 feet of surface measure will admit three standard 
defects or their equivalent; 16 feet of surface measure will 
admit four standard defects or their equivalent 

No. 1 Commons. 

No 1 Commons must be 3 inches and over wide, 4 to 16 
feet long. Pieces 3 and 4 inches wide, 4 to 7 feet long, 
must be clear; pieces 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet long must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over twe pieces; 12 feet and 
over must work two-thirds clear face in not over three 
pieces. No piece of cutting to be less than 2 feet long by 
the full width of the piece Pieces 5 inches or over wide 
4 to 11 feet long, must work two-thirds clear face in not 
over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must work two- 
thirds clear face in not over three pieces. 


No. 2 Commons. 


No. 2 Commons must be 3 in r over wide, 4 feet 
or over long. Pieces 6, 8 or 1 long must work 50 
percent clear in not over three i Pieces 12 feet or 
over long must work 50 percent clear in not over four 
pieces. No piece of cutting in the No. 2 Common grade 
considered which is less than inches wide and 2 feet 
long. 

The cutting in No. 2 Common soft elm shall be sound 


No. 3 Commons. 


No. 3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet or 
over long, and contain at least 25 percent of sound cut- 





ting. 
{No. 2 and No. 3 Common rules taken from old ash in- 
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spection, revised in accordance with recommendations of 
committee.—Ed. ] 
Cherry. 

One inch of bright sap is a standard defect. In No. 1 
and No. 2 Common there is no restriction as to heart. j 

Note: Inspectors are cautioned to be careful to esti- 
mate the damage of gum spots in grading cherry. Gum 
spots are no defect in the No. 2 Common grade. 

STRIP INSPECTION. 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Birch, Butternut, Soft Elm, Maple 
and Sycamore. 

Grades: Clear and No. 1 Common. Widths, 2%, 3, 
3%, 4, 4%, 5 or 5% inches wide. Lengths, 6 feet or 
over. Thickness, 1 inch and 1% inches. 

Bright sap is no defect. 

Clear. 

Clear strips must be 8 to 16 feet long, and must show 
one face and two edges clear. The reverse face must 
be sound. 

No, 1 Commons. 

No. 1 Common strips are 6 to 16 feet long, 6 and 7 feet 
must be one face and two edges clear. Reverse face must 
be sound; 8, 9 and 10 feet must work two-thirds clear 
face in not over two pieces; 12 feet or over must work 
two-thirds clear face in not over three pieces. No piece of 
cutting to be considered which is less than 2 feet long 
by the full width of the piece. Reverse face of cutting 
must be sound. : 

Cherry and plain sawn oak strips grade as above, ex- 
cept that sap is a defect on face. Quarter sawn oak 
strips grade as above, except that 2%, 3 and 3% inches 
wide will admit % inch of bright sap on face; 4 to 5% 
inches wide will admit of 1 inch of bright sap on face. 


Box Boards. 


Gum, Cottonwood, Basswood, Tupelo and Poplar. 

Wide, 13 to 17 inches, 11 to 16 feet long. Narrow, 8 to 
12 inches, 11 to 16 feet long. 

In both wide and narrow the 11, 12 and 13 foot lengths 
must work 10 foot 6 inches in one piece; 14, 15 and 16 foot 
lengths must work 14 feet in two pieces, viz.: 10 feet 6 
inches and 3 feet 6 inches clear, excepting sound, discol- 
ored sap and one sound standard knot that shows on one 
face only; 14 foot lengths will admit of 15 percent of 
split pieces, such splits not to exceed 18 inches in length 
in one end, or its equivalent in length in both ends. 

In the following woods, viz.: Bay poplar, cottonwood 
and sap gum, the following standard defects are admitted 
in the grade of Firsts and Seconds according to the sur- 
face measure. 

Firsts. 

Firsts: Firsts must be 8 inches or over wide, 10 to 16 
feet long, and free from all defects, except that pieces 
showing 12 feet or over surface measure may have one 
standard defect. 

Seconds. 

Seconds: Six feet of surface measure will ad nit one 
standard defect or its equivalent; 9 feet of surface meas- 
ure will admit two standard defects or their equivalent; 
12 feet of surface measure will admit three standard 
defects or their equivalent; 16 feet of surface measure 
will admit four standard defects or their equivalent, 


No. 1 Common. 


No. 1 Commons: Four inches or over wide, 6 to 16 feet 
long. Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be 
clear; 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet long must work two-thirds 
clear face in not over two pieces; 12 feet or over long 
must work two-thirds clear face in not over three pieces. 
No piece of cutting to be less than 2 feet long by the 
full width of the piece. Pieces 5 inches or over wide, 
6 to 11 feet long, must work two-thirds clear face in not 
over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must work two- 
thirds clear face in not over three pieces. 

No. 2 Common. 

No. 2 Common: Four to 16 feet long. Cuttings must 
be sound. 

Exceptions. 

Sound discolored sap is no defect in the common grades 
of bay poplar and sap gum. 

Red Gum. 
Grades: Widths, lengths and thicknesses standard. 
Firsts and Seconds. 

Firsts and Seconds, pieces, may have 1 inch of bright 
sap on one face and not to exceed one-fifth of the re- 
verse face in the aggregate. 

Seconds: Same as ash. 

No. 1 Commons. 

No. 1 Commons: Width, 4 inches or over; length, 6 to 16 
feet. Pieces 4 inches wide, 6 and 7 feet long, must be 
clear red; pieces 4 inches wide, 8 to 11 feet long, must 
work two-thirds clear red face in not over two pieces; 
pieces 4 inches wide, 12 feet or over long, must work 
two-thirds clear red face in not over three pieces. No 
pieces of cutting to be considered which are less than 2 
feet long by full width of the piece; pieces 5 inches or 
over wide, 6 to 11 feet long, must work two-thirds clear 
red face in not over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must 
work two-thirds clear red face in not over three pieces. 

No piece of cutting to be considered which is less than 
4 inches wide and 2 feet long or 3 inches wide and 3 feet 


long. 
Chestnut. 
Same rule applies as to bay poplar except wormy. 
Wormy. 


This grade to be the same as No. 1 Common excepting 
that worm holes without limit are considered no defect. 


Rock Elm, Hickory and Pecan. 


Grades: First and Second, No. 1 Common, No. 2 Com- 
mon and No. 3 Common. Widths, 3 inches or over. 
Lengths, 4 feet or over. Thicknesses, 1, 1%, 114, 2, 2%, 
3 and 4 inches. Bright sap is no defect. 


Firsts and Seconds. 

Firsts and Seconds must be 4 inches or over wide, 8 to 
16 feet long, not to exceed 20 percent under 12 feet long. 
Pieces 4 or 5 inches wide must be clear; pieces 6 inches or 
over wide must be sound and work 80 percent clear in 
not more than two pieces. No piece of cutting to be less 
than 4 inches wide by 4 feet long. 

The grade of Firsts and Seconds must have 25 percent 
of clear lumber, 12 feet or over long. [This specification 
does not apply in the old rules for rock elm.—Ed.) % 

No. 1 Commons. 


No. 1 Commons are 4 inches or over wide, 6 to 16 feet 
long, not over 20 percent less than 12 feet long and must 
work two-thirds clear in not more than three pieces. 

No piece of cutting in the No. 1 Common grade consid- 
ered which is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet long or 
3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 

No. 2 Commons. 

No. 2 Commons includes all lumber below the grade of 
No. 1 Common that will work at least 50 percent sound 
in not over four pieces. 

No piece of cutting in the No. 2 Common grade con- 
sidered which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

— Elm—No. 2 and No. 3 Commons under old rules 
read: 

‘“‘No. 2 Commons must be 83 inches or over wide, 6 to 
16 feet long, not to exceed 40 percent under 12 feet, and 


must work at least 50 percent sound in not over four 
pieces. ! 

“No piece of cutting in the No. 2 Common grade consid- 
ered which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

“No. 3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet 
or over long, and must contain at least 25 percent of 
sound cutting.’’—Ed.] 

No. 3 Commons. 

No. 3 Commons are 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet or 
over long, and must contain at least 25 percent of clear 
cutting. No piece of cutting less than 3 inches wide ana 
2 feet long. 


Mexican and African Mahogany. 


Grades: Firsts and Seconds, No. 1 Common, No. 2 
Common, Shorts and Counters. 

Lengths, 2 feet or over. Widths and thicknesses, stand- 
ard. No restrictions on amount of odd lengths, 

Firsts. 

Firsts are 7 inches or over wide, 10 feet or over long, 
and free from all defects, except that pieces showing 12 
feet or over surface measure may have one standard 
defect. 

Seconds. 

Seconds, 6 inches or over, 8 feet or over long; 6 feet of 
surface measure will admit one standard defect or its 
equivalent; 9 feet of surface measure will admit two 
standard defects or their equivalent; 12 feet of surface 
measure will admit three standard defects or their equiva- 
lent; 16 feet of surface measure will admit four standard 
defects or their equivalent. 

No. 1 Commons. 

No. 1 Commons, 4 inches or over wide, 8 feet or over 
long. Pieces 4 inches wide, 8, 9, 10 and 11 feet long, must 
work 75 percent clear in not over two pieces; 12 feet or 
over long must work 75 percent clear in not over three 
pieces. No piece of cutting to be less than 2 feet long 
by the full width of the piece. Pieces 5 inches or over 
wide, 8 to 11 feet long, must work 75 percent clear in not 
over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must work 75 per- 
cent clear in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting 
to be considered that is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet 
long, or 3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 

No. 2 Commons. 

Culls are 3 inches and over wide, 2 feet and over long, 
and will admit all lumber not up to the grade of Common 
that will work 50 percent clear. No piece of cuttings in 
cull grade considered which is less than 3 inches wide 
and 3 feet long. 

Shorts. 


Shorts, 4 inches or over wide, 2 to 7 feet long. Pieces 
4 and 5 inches wide must be clear. Pieces 6 inches or up, 
2 feet surface measure, will admit one standard defect; 4 
feet surface measure, two standard defects; 5%4 feet sur- 
face measure, three standard defects, and 6% feet sur- 
face, four standard defects. 

Counters. 

Counters are 12 to 40 feet long, 18 to 24 inches wide, and 

must be free from all defects. Splits to be measured out. 


Cuban Mahogany. 


Grades: Prime, Selects, Rejects, Shorts and Counters. 
Lengths, 2 feet or over; widths, 3 inches or over; thick- 
nesses, % inch or over. Odd lengths are measured in 
mahogany. 

Prime. 

Prime: Must be 6 inches or over wide, 8 feet or over 
long, with not to exceed 25 percent of 8 and 9 foot lengths. 
Pieces 6 or 7 inches wide may have one standard defect 
or its equivalent. Pieces 8 or 9 inches wide may have 
two standard defects or their equivalent. Pieces 10 or 11 
inches wide may have three standard defects or their 
equivalent. Pieces 12 inches wide may have four stand- 
ard defects or their equivalent. 

Selects. 

Selects: Must be 4 inches or over wide, 6 feet or over 
long. Must work two-thirds clear with no cutting less 
than 4 inches wide, 3 feet long, or 3 inches wide, 4 feet 


long. 
Rejects. 

Rejects: Are 3 inches or over wide, 6 feet or over long, 
and will admit all lumber not up to the grade of No. 1 
Common that will work 50 percent clear. No piece of 
cutting in the No. 2 Common grade considered which is 
less than 4 inches wide and 2 feet long, or 3 inches wide 
and 3 feet long. 

Shorts. 


Shorts: To be 3 inches or over wide, 2 to 7 feet long, 
and must be Firsts and Seconds in quality. Pieces 3, 4, 
5 inches must be clear. Pieces 6 inches and over wide 
to be graded same as Prime. 

Counters. 
Counters: Are 12 to 40 feet long, 16 to 24 inches wide. 
Strips. 

Clear Strips: Are 214 to 51% inches wide, 5 feet or over 

long, clear of defects one face and two edges. 


Plain-Sawn Red and White Oak. 


Grades: First, Second, No. 1 Common, No. 2 Common 
and No. 3 Common. 

Widths, 3 inches or over. Lengths, 4 feet or over. Six 
and 7 inch widths, bright sap up to one-third the width 
of the piece on one face is no defect; pieces 8 inches and 
over wide, bright sap on one face is no defect. 

Firsts and Seconds. 


Standard defects are admitted in this grade according 

to surface measure same as ash, 
No. 1 Commons. 

Same grade as bay poplar. 

No. 2 Commons. 

No. 2 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 6 to 16 
feet long. Pieces 6, 8 or 10 feet long must work 50 per- 
cent clear in not over three pieces. Pieces 12 feet or over 
long must work 60 percent clear in not over four pieces. 
No piece of cutting in the No. 2 Common grade consid- 
ered which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 


No. 3 Commons. 

No. 3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet 
or over long, and must have at least 25 percent of clear 
cutting. No piece of cutting considered which is less 
than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

Wormy Strips. 

Same grade as in chestnut. 


Oak Strips. 


Plain sawed oak strips must be 1 or 1% inches thick, 
214, 3, 3%, 4, 4%, 5 or 5% inches wide, 8 to 16 feet long. 

Grades: Clear and Common. 

Clear. 

Clear strips must be 8 to 16 feet long, and must show 
one face and two edges clear of all defects, excepting sap, 
and the face must be clear of sap. 

Common. 

Common strips must be 8 to 16 feet long and they must 
not be to exceed 20 percent shorter than 12 feet. They 
must work three-quarters clear in not more than two 
pieces. No piece of cutting considered which is less than 
4 feet long by the full width of the piece. 

Strips must be measured so they will be full widths 
when seasoned. 


Note: Stains and streaks in oak are a serious defect, 
and inspectors are cautioned to be careful in estimating 
their damage to pieces, as ofttimes they will reduce them 
below the grade of Firsts and Seconds. 

Common Dimension. 

Dimension sawed common oak plank and timber used 
for car and building purposes must be free from wind 
shake, dry rot, rotten knots or defects which impair the 
strength of the piece. Tight hearts, well boxed, in this 
material shall be considered no defect. 


Quarter-Sawn Red and White Oak. 


Grades: First and Second, No. 1 Common, No. 2 Com- 
mon and No. 3 Common. 

Widths, 3 inches or over. Lengths, 4 feet or over. 

Firsts and Seconds. 

Standard defects are admitted in this grade according to 

surface measurement, same as in ash. 
No. 1 Commons. 

Grading same as bay poplar. 

One inch of bright sap is no defect; each additional 
inch of bright sap must be considered as one standard 
defect. 

No. 2 Commons. 

No. 2 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 6 to 16 
feet long. Sixty percent must be 6 inches or over wide. 
Pieces 6, 8, or 10 feet long must work 50 percent clear in 
not over three pieces; pieces 12 feet or longer must work 
50 percent clear in not over four pieces. No piece of 
cutting in No. 2 Common grade considered which is less 
than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

No. 3 Commons. 

No. 3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet or 
over long, and must contain at least 25 percent of clear 
cutting. No piece of cutting in the No, 3 Common grade 
— which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet 
ong. 

Strips. 

Grades: Clear and Common. 

Quarter-sawed oak strips are 1 or 1% inches thick, 2%, 
3, 3%, 4, 4144, 5 or 5% inches wide, and 8 to 16 feet long. 

Clear. 

Clear strips are 8 to 16 feet long. Pieces 2%, 3 or 3% 
inches wide must show one face and two edges clear of 
all defects. Pieces 4 inches or over wide may have 1 inch 
ef bright sap on face side. 


Common, 


Commons must be 8 to 16 feet long, not to exceed 20 
percent shorter than 12 feet, and must work three- 
fourths clear in not more than two pieces. No piece of 
cutting must be considered which is less than 4 feet long 
by the full width of the piece. 

Strips must be measured so they will be full width 
when seasoned. 

Note: Stains and streaks in quarter-sawed oak are 
serious defects and inspectors are cautioned to be care- 
ful in estimating their damage to pieces, as ofttimes they 
will reduce them below the grade of Firsts and Seconds. 
All quarter-sawed oak must show figure on one face, 
not less than 90 percent in the aggregate. 

Fifteen percent may be one-sixteenth scant on heart 
edges provided sap edge is full thickness. 


Poplar. 


Grades: First, Second, Sap Clear, Stained Sap, Selects, 
No. 1 Common, No. 2 Common, No. 3 Common. 

Lengths, 6 to 16. Widths and thicknesses, standard. 

Firsts. 

Fight to 16 feet long. 

Firsts, 10 to 16 feet long, 8 inches or over wide. Pieces 
up to 13 feet, surface measure, must be clear, excepting 
pieces 11 and 12 inches wide will allow 2 inches of bright 
sap; 14 to 16 feet, surface measure, will allow one stand- 
ard defect, or 2 inches of bright sap; 17 feet or over, sur- 
face measure, will allow two standard defects, or 3 inches 
of bright sap. 

Seconds. 


Seconds, 8 to 16 feet long, 6 inches or over wide; 6 and 
7 inches wide must be clear, 8 and 9 inches wide may 
have 1 inch of bright sap; 11 to 14 feet, surface measure, 
may have three inches of bright sap and one standard 
defect, or two standard defects, if there is no sap; 15 
to 20 feet, surface measure, may have 5 inches of bright 
sap and one standard defect, or 3 inches of bright sap 
and two standard defects, or three standard defects if 
there is no sap; 21 feet or over, surface measure, may 
have 5 inches of bright sap and two standard defects, or 
3 inches of bright sap and three standard defects, or four 
standard defects if there is no sap. 

Sous. 

Saps: Must be 5 inches or uver wide, 8 to 16 feet long. 
Pieces 5 to 8 inches wide must be clear, excepting one 
straight split not exceeding in lengths the width of the 
piece; 9 inches or over wide may have one standard de- 
fect showing on one face. 

Stained Saps. 

Stained Saps: Same as sap, excepting any amount of 

sound discolored sap will be admitted. 
Selects. 

Selects: Six inches or over wide, 8 to 16 feet long, 
must grade Firsts and Seconds on one face. The reverse 
face must not be below the grade of No. 1 Common. 

No. 1 Commons. 

No. 1 Common: Five inches or over wide, 8 to 16 feet 
long. Pieces 5 inches wide must work two-thirds clear 
face in not over two pieces. No piece of cutting is to 
be considered that is less than 2 feet long by the full 
width of the piece. Pieces 6 inches or over wide, 8 to 11 
feet long, must work two-thirds clear face in not over 
two pieces; 12 feet or over long must work two-thirds 
clear face in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting 
considered which is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet 
long, or 3 inches wide by 3 feet long. 


No. 2 Commons. 

No. 2 Commons: Widths 4 inches and over; lengths, 4 
feet and over. Pieces 6, 8 or 10 feet long must work 
one-half sound in not over three pieces; pieces 12 to 16 
feet long must work one-half sound in not over four 
pieces. No piece of cutting considered in No. 2 Common 
grade which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long. 

No. 3 Commons, 

No. 3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide. 6 feet 
or over long, and must have at least 25 percent of sound 
cutting. 

No piece of cutting considered which is less than 3 
inches wide and 2 feet long. 


Strips. 


Poplar Strips must be 4, 5, 6 and 7 inches wide. 

Grades: Clear and Second Clear. 

Clears shall be free from all defects except 1 inch of 
bright sap on 7-inch pieces. 

Second Clear may have bright sap, but must be free 
from all other defects. 

Strips must be measured so they will be full width 
when seasoned. 

Squares. 

Firsts and Seconds shall be 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 or 10 inches 
square, and 8, 9; 10, 12, 14, 16 and 18 feet long; 4 by 4 
must be clear of all defects except 1 inch of bright sap; 
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5 by 5 and up, bright sap is no defect. Hearts must not 
be admitted in the grade of Firsts and Seconds. 

Common Squares shall be of the same sizes and lengths 
as Firsts and Seconds Squares. Bright sap shall not be 
considered a defect. Sound knots, pin worm holes and 
slightly stained sap admitted. 

Peices below the grade of Common that will work 50 
percent for turning purposes shall be classed as Culls, 

The grade of ‘‘turning squares’”’ is a special grade. 


Box Boards. 


Wide Box Boards must be 13 to 17 inches wide, 12, 14 
and 16 feet long, and clear, except slightly discolored sap, 
or one sound knot which does not exceed 1 inch in 
diameter and which shows on one side only, or splits not 
exceeding 6 inches in length in either end. 

Narrow Box Boards must be 9 to 12 inches wide, 12, 14 
and 16 feet long, and clear, except slightly discolored sap, 
or one sound knot which does not exceed 1 inch in 
diameter and which shows on one side only, or splits not 
exceeding 6 inches in length in either end. 


Poplar Panels. 


Lengths, 10 to 20 feet, admitting 10 percent of 10 foot; 
widths, 18 to 23 inches, 24 to 27 inches, 28 inches and 
over; thicknesses, %, 1 and 1% inches; 75 percent of the 
total quantity must be clear of knots on both sides; bal- 
ance of the quantity may contain defects, provided 90 
percent of the piece can be used for panels 4 feet or 
longer, and the full width of the board. Three inches of 
bright sap, or slightly stained sap on each edge or its 
equivalent in the aggregate, admitted on any board; 6 
inch splits in one end of board not to be considered a de- 
fect. 


Quarter-Sawn Poplar. 


Grades Firsts and Seconds, No. 1 and No. 


2 Common. 
Lengths and thicknesses, standard. 


Firsts and Seconds, 5 inches or over wide; 6 feet of 
surface measure will admit one, 9 feet two, 12 feet three, 
and 16 feet four standard defects or their equivalent. 


No. 1 Commons, 


No. 1 Commons must be 4 inches or over wide, 8 to 16 
feet long. Pieces 4 inches wide must work three-fourths 
clear face in not over two pieces; pieces 5 inches or over 
wide, 8 to 11 feet long, must work three-fourths clear 
face in not over two pieces; 12 feet or over long must 
work three-fourths clear face in not over two pieces; 
12 feet or over long must work three-fourths clear face 
in not over three pieces. No piece of cutting considered 
which is less than 4 inches wide by 2 feet long, or 3 
inches wide by 3 feet long. 

: No. 2 Commons. 

No. 2 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 6 to 16 
feet iong. Pieces 6 to 11 feet long must work 50 percent 
clear face in not over three pieces; pieces 12 feet or over 
long must work 50 percent clear face in not over four 
pieces. No piece of cutting in No. 2 Common grade con- 
sidered which is less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet long 


Walnut. 


Grades: First and Second, No. 1 Common, No 
mon and No. 3 Common. Widths, 3 inches or over. 
Lengths, 4 feet or over. Thicknesses, %, %, %, %, 1, 
1%, 1%, 2, 2%, 3, 3% and 4 inches. All grades of wal- 
nut must be measured in odd and even lengths. 

There is no restriction as to heart in No. 1 and No. 2 
Commons. 


2 Com- 


Firsts and Seconds. 

Firsts and Seconds must be 6 inches or over wide, 8 
feet or over long, with not to exceed 25 percent of 8 and 
9 foot lengths. Pieces 6 or 7 inches wide may have one 
standard knot and %-inch sap on each side, Pieces 
8 or 9 inches wide may have two standard knots and 


1 inch of bright sap on each side. Pieces 10 or 11 inches 
wide may have three standard knots and 2 inches of 
bright sap on one side and 1 inch of bright sap on the 
other side. Pieces 12 inches or over wide may have three 
standard knots and 3 inches of bright sap on one side 
and 1% inch of bright sap on the other side. 


No. 1 Commons. 


No. 1 Commons must be 4 inches or over wide. Pieces 
4 or 5 inches wide may have two standard knots and 
1% sap on other side. Pieces 6 inches or over wide must 
work three-quarters clear; no piece of cutting to be less 
than 3 inches wide and 4 feet long. Each cutting in this 
grade must have one clear face and not to exceed % sap 
on the reverse side. 


No. 2 Commons. 


No. 2 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide and shall 
include all lumber not up to grade of No. 1 Common that 
will work one-half clear. No piece of cutting to be less 
than 3 inches wide and 3 feet long. Each cutting in this 
grade must have one clear face. Sap may be on the 
reverse side. 

No. 3 Commons. 


No-3 Commons must be 3 inches or over wide, 4 feet or 
over long, and must contain at least 25 percent clear cut- 
ting. No cutting to be less than 3 inches wide and 2 feet 
long. 


Note, 
Walnut ordered for any thicknesses different from the 
foregoing thicknesses, or for molding strips, clear face, 


squares, chair stock, table top or other dimensions, shall 
be subject to contract between buyer and seller, and to 
be arbitrated, if necessary, between buyer and seller, by 
regular authorized inspector, who shall be furnished with 
conditions of contract 





DEMONSTRATING A CLEAR CASE OF LUMBER TRUST. 


Representatives of the bureau of corporations of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor are conducting 
an investigation of the lumber industry. It is to de- 
termine whether or not the lumber industry is con- 
ducted in conformity with or in contravention of the 
antitrust law. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN desires to call the at- 
tention of the department of Commerce and Labor to 
the table of prices printed herewith. These prices 
will disclose beyond peradventure of a doubt that the 
lumber business is a trust. It would seem, however, 
that it is more of a case of trust in Providence and 
good luck than any other sort. The prices which 
representative and responsible lumbermen in various 
parts of the country have made on a requisition for 
7,600,000 feet of lumber show wide variations. One 
concern made a flat bid of $25.30 providing an order 
for the entire contract was received, while another 
on the basis of the specifications and rigid inspection 
of the national government asked $29.90 a thousand 
feet for the same stock. Senator Kittredge please 
note difference of $4.40 per. 

While the price a thousand is shown to vary nearly 
20 percent, figuring the difference on the lower price 
made the prices asked by other bidders are even 
greater. The lowest bid was $194,875, the highest bid 
was $278,750—a difference of $73,875, representing a 

variation of $9.72 a thousand feet. 
IMPLIED INIQUITY WITHOUT ABILITY. 


If a lumber trust ‘‘do exist’’ it ought to be ashamed 
of itself. If it cannot bring its members closer to- 
gether than $10 a thousand feet it is a mighty poor 
trust. It ought to be drummed out of the trust fam- 
ily! It should be held up to ridicule! Any trust 
that will permit one member to make a bid of $25 on 
an article of standard value and another member to 
make a bid of $35 or more is a humbug! Sooner or 
later a trust conducte@ in this manner will bump on 
the rocky shores of adversity and the bark will 
founder; in fact, it will sink. The lumber- trust of- 
ficials should be called together immediately and those 
who have dared to ask more or less than Kittredge’s 
one price in every state,. regardless of quality or cost, 
should be very heavily fined. The money realized in 
this manner should be employed in caring for those 
whose homes have been rendered desolate—whose 
lives have been blighted by the operations of this most 
ineffectual lumber trust. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to reproduce 
herewith in detail the various items called for in the 
last big requisition by the canal commission and the 
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prices which have been named by the various bidders: 


Delivery 

in days. 

A. S. Bacon & Sons, Savannah, Ga..,.$195,050.00 90 to180 

A. E. Baird Lbr. Co., Nashville, Tenn. 278,750.00 30 to 180 
Bellingham Bay Lbr. Co., San Fran- 

CN scdddaanssediaraavinredaase - 196,545.00 40to 90 


N. B. Borden & Co., Fernandina, Fla.. 216,400.00 90 to 120 


Continental Lbr. Co., Houston, Tex.., 259,000.00 60 to 190 
Dixon Lbr. Co., Savannah, Ga....... 215,175.00 60 to— 
G. Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y....... 222,212.50 60to120 
William D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md. 211,450.00 90 to180 
James Mfg. Co., Clifton, Ga......... 275,350.00 60to120 
J. K. Joyce & Co., Chicago......6... 227,862.90 No time. 
Marbury Lbr. Co., Marbury, Ala..... 197, 662. 50 45to 90 
Tampa-Havana Lbr. Co., Tampa, Fla. 196,325.00 60 to 180 
Camp & Hinton Co., New Orleans, 
SER ere eee ees (a) 207.075.00 90 to—— 
(b) 191,875.00 60 to—— 
(c) 199,475.00 60to— 


(d) 184,275.00 180 to — 


Chicago Lbr. & C. Co., St. Louis, Mo.(a) 191,296.00 60 to 135 
(b) 187,486.00 

Ensign Lbr. Co., Jacksonville, Fla.(a) 202.725.00 30 to 150 
(b) 199,250.00 30 to 150 


(c) 187,725.00 
(d) 180,125.00 


30 to 150 
30 to 150 














(e) 214,250.00 30to 150 
(f) 177,125.00 30to 150 
D. L. Gillespie & Co., Pittsburg, Pa..(a) 201,125.00 75 to 150 
(b) 193,950.22 75 to 150 
Robert R. Sizer & Co., Jacksonville, d 
PE Gtavenskhbd det Saad ee aad anes 194,875.00 5 to 180 
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Lumber, rough: 
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300, 000 ft. * ee ee eee ee 
250,000 lin. ft. lumber, 1, 44 round... re 
ME 5:56.20 oon 4 a 
The A. E. 
Baird Lum- N. B. Bor- Continental The Dircon G. Blias 
ber Co. den Co. Lumber Co. Lumber Co. & Bro. 
$ 43,800 $ : $ 39,600 $ 34,500.00 $ 35,400.00 
36,500 33,000 28.750.00 £9,500.00 
29,200 26,400 23,000.00 23,600.00 
1,850 1,650 1,237.50 1,500.00 
1,850 1,650 1,287.50 1,500.00 
1,850 1,750 1,337.50 1,550.00 
3,700 3,600 3,175.00 3,300.00 
29,200 20,000 28,800 21,400.00 22,000.00 
14,600 10,000 14,400 11,500.00 11,400.00 
7,300 5,000 7,200 5,350.00 5,700.00 
3,700 2,500 3,600 75.00 2,975.00 
7,400 5,000 7,200 53 50. 00 5,950.00 
11,100 7,650 10,800 8,325.00 9,000.00 
12,000 8,700 10,800 9,225.00 9,375.00 
2,250 1,725 1,900 1,637.50 1,562.50 
20,400 15,300 19,800 16,050.00 16,200.00 
21,000 15,300 19,800 16,050.00 16,500.00 
1,850 1,425 1,650 1,437.50 1,450.00 
1,900 1,425 1,650 1,537.50 1,500.00 
14,000 10,000 14,000 11,000.00 12,000.00 
10,800 7,500 9,600 8,850.00 9,000.00 
2,500 2,500 ene 1,500.00 1,250.00 
$278,750 $216,400 $259,000 $215,175.00 $222,2 12.50 


Yellow pine. Yellow pine. 


2400 M feet, £200 M feet. +250 M feet, 


... $37 per M or 


Some explanation should be made of the alternate 
bids: For example, the Marbury Lumber Company cut 
the specifications for the first item from 1,200,000 feet 
to 400,000 feet, and also cut some other items. The 
Ensign people offered a reduction of $1.50 a thousand 
on lumber and 50 cents on the quarter-round providing 
they get the entire contract; if the commission will 
accept 50 percent No. 1 common and 50 percent No. 2 
common, according to the Georgia Saw Mill Association 
rules, they will make a reduction of $5 a thousand on 
these three items, making a total on that basis of 
$199,250. Another of their propositions is that .c the 
commission will accept the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association gages they will reduce the proposal to 
$180,125. 

The Chicago Lumber & Coal UC.mpany offers to reduce 
its bid 50 cents a thousand and the Gillespie company 
offers to make a straight reduction to $25.45 a thousand 
on all classes if they are respectively awarded the en- 
tire contract. 

Bids for supplying the Isthmian Canal Commission 
with 7,600,000 feet of lumber were opened May 27 by 
the purchasing agent of the commission. There were 
seventeen bidders for this attractively sized lot, the 
names of whom, with the total amount of their business, 
were as follows: 

James Manu- 


Camp & 
facturing Co. 


Hinton Co. D. L, Gillespie. 
$30.25 per M or $26.60 per "M or 





or $111,000 $90,750 $79,800 
ee CT 1,425 $26 per M or 
.2-sSOS MOP Mor. - i «~.6:s:0-~0« 2,600 
—— 9,000 2,775 $27 per M or 
pee awn se 3,075 4,050 
a) es ee 20,800 $22.50 or 20,200 
seem Or Mer 358  —— fae eee $26 per M or 
49,000 14,700 15,600 
jocewee j-#  # ‘@tragdnan $26 per M or 
ere 7,500 7,800 
oo 908 Per Mee + =— wvseses $28 per M or 
saw $4,200 15,600 16,800 
eee 1,475 1,500 
es, ee j- ‘seueeebe $25 per M or 
...$35.50 per M or 9,400 30,000 
re —— 2s cela. ssa 
as thupigen 600 2,700 
..-$35 per Mor go j= —§ geesess $27.25 per M or 
para 24,500 16,100 19,075 
+m 60¢ or 1,500 875 40c or 1,000 
$275,350 $207,075 $201,125 
Yellow pine. Yellow pine. Douglas fir. 
The Tampa- Robert 
Wm. D. Gill Marbury Havana Ensign R. Sizer 
€ Son. Lumber Co. Lumber Co. Lumber Co. € Co. 


$ 34,740.00 Fa ey tre $ 
9,812. 
7,500. 00 


30,900.00 $ 36,000 
25,750.00 31,000 27,250 
20,600.00 24,800 21,800 


“A 
oe 
8 
as 
5 


28,950.00 
23,160.00 








1,447.50 1,937.50 287.50 1,250 

1,447.50 1,937.50 7.50 1,250 

1,500.00 1,937.50 287.50 1,350 

3,115.00 3,875.00 5.00 2,800 

20,888.00 29,000.00 20,600.00 20,400 18,800 
10,440.00 14,500.00 10,300.00 10,200 9,400 
5,220.00 7,250.00 5,150.00 5,100 4,700 

2,610.00 ,575.00 2,350 

5,330.00 5,150.00 4,700 

7,995.00 7,725.00 7,500 

8,685.00 Ze 7,950 

1,697.50 1,3 1,550 

15,660.00 20,850.00 15,450.00 14,700 14,100 
15,990.00 20,850.00 15,450.00 15,300 14,100 
1,332.50 1,837.50 1,287.50 1,325 1,275 

1,447.50 1,937.50 1,287.50 1,525 1,350 

10,780.00 13,400.00 10,300.00 10,400 10,200 
8,085.00 10,050.00 7,725.00 7,800 6,900 

6 erry eee 625.00 1, 250 1,625 


$2 14,2 250 $194,875 
Yellow Yellow 
Yellow pine. pine. pine, 


$211,450.00 $197,662.50 $196,325.00 


Yellow pine. Yellow pine. 
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NOTABLE SALE OF TIMBER ON INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS HELD VALID. 


Supreme Court Affirms Validity of Title to Lands Allotted by Indians—Draws Fine Distinction Between Lands Severally Owned and Those in Which 
the Tribe Had the Right of Occupation Only—End of a Great Legal Battle. 


In the case of the United States, plaintiff in error, vs. 
the Paine Lumber Company, Mr. Justice MekKenna has de- 
livered the opinion of the Supreme Court. This was an 
action by the United States against the Paine Lumber 
Company for the recovery of the value of a quantity of 
timber and logs, alleged to have been cut and removed from 
certain lands in the eastern district of Wisconsin. 

The answer contained denials of the complaint and set 
up that the defendant company purchased the basswood 
and elm logs of one Thomas Gardner, and the pine logs 
of one Daniel Davids, in the early part of 1899, the logs 
being at the time in the county of Shawano, Wisconsin, 
and in the possession of Gardner and Davids, respectively, 
who claimed and represented themselves to be the sole and 
absolute owners thereof, and that defendant in the regular 
course of its business sold and disposed of them. 

The action was tried by the court, which found the fol- 
lowing facts: 

“That the 
mentioned in 
corporation. 


defendant is and was during all the times 
the complaint a duly incorporated Wisconsin 


Location of the Lands. 

“That long prior to the commencement of this action and 
long prior to the acts alleged in this complaint the head- 
men or council of the Stockbridge and Munsie Indians, 
claiming authority so to do under the treaties and arrange- 
ments with the United States, allotted to one Thomas Gar- 
diner the east half of northwest quarter of section 35, 
township 23, range 14, east of the fourth principal meri- 
dian, in the state of Wisconsin, and to one Daniel Davids 
the northeast quarter of the southeast quarter of section 
21, township 28, range 14, east of the fourth principal 
meridian, in the state of Wisconsin, said lands being a part 
of the tract of land given to the Stockbridge and Munsie 
Indians by treaty of 1856, each of said Indians being a 
member of said tribe of Stockbridge and Munsie Indians 
and the head of a family, and the said allotments being 
made to them respectively as their separate and individual 
allotments and being the same lands described in the 
complaint herein. 

The Timber Cut. 

“That thereupon Thomas Gardiner and Daniel Davids en- 
tered into immediate possession of their respective allot- 
ments and each of them has ever since claimed to hold the 
same as his allotment and has constantly asserted his 
ownership and right to take the timber therefrom without 
restriction under the said treaty and arrangements with 
the plaintiff. 

“That no patent has ever been issued for either of said 
parcels of land and that the ownership of the same by 
the said Indians has received no official sanction on the 
part of the plaintiff aside from the recognition of their 
respective rights to the occupancy of the parcels so claimed 
and held by them respectively as aforesaid. 

“And that their respective rights to the occupancy of 
their respective parcels of land allotted to them as afore- 
said has been recognized by the United States. 

“That the timber and logs involved in this case—7,500 
feet of basswood, 6,500 of elm and 51,020 feet of pine— 
were cut in the winter of 1898-1899 upon said respective 
parcels of land by the said Thomas Gardner and the said 
Daniel Davids, respectively, not for the purpose of clear- 
ing the land for cultivation but for the purpose of pro- 
viding means for the support of their families, and that 
such cutting by each of them was done in good faith, and 
each of them claiming and believing that he had the right 
so to cut for said purpose. 


Purchase and Ownership. 

“That after said cutting, and in the summer of 1899, 
at Weeds Voint, in the county of Shawano, Wisconsin, the 
said logs were bought by the defendant of said Thomas 
Gardner and Daniel Davids, the same then and there 
being at said Weeds Point and off of the said reservation, 
for a yaluable and fair consideration. 

“That the defendant bought the same in good faith, be- 
lieving the said Thomas Gardner and the said Daniel Davids 
were the bona fide and absolute owners thereof, and that 
they respectively were lawfully entitled to sell the logs 
cut from their respective allotments. 

“That at the time of the cutting of the timber in ques- 
tion the said Thomas Gardner was living upon his said 
allotment; that shortly thereafter his wife died and that 
he has not since lived thereon except at intervals of two 
or three months at a time, but for the most part has lived 
elsewhere with his brother. 

“That at the time of the said cutting the said Daniel 
Davids had no house on his allotment and was only there 
at times temporarily. 

Liability Involved. 

“It is stipulated that in this case if the defendant is 
liable for the value of the logs and timber at the time 
of taking off while in his hands the measure of damages 
therefor be the sum of $566.27, and that if it be liable for 
the value of said logs and timber at the time of the 
cutting thereof or at the time of the taking thereof by the 
defendant, less the additions in value made thereto by the 
Indians in cutting, hauling and banking the same, the 
measure of damages therefor shall be the sum of $378.59. 
The measure of damages in both cases includes the cost 
of the scale and estimate thereof made by the government 
officials.”’ 


Sale a Lawful Transaction. 
From these findings the conclusion of law was deduced: 


“That the said Thomas Gardner and the said Daniel 
Davids, as such allottees, had the right to cut and sell the 
timber on their respective allotments for the purpose for 
which the same was cut and sold, and that the defendant 
is entitled to judgment herein in its favor and against 
the plaintiff, dismissing the plaintiff's complaint on the 
merits, but without costs.” 

The court expressed the reasons for its judgment in an 
opinion of such circumstantial care and consideration that 
makes unnecessary an elaborate discussion. It stated the 
primary issue to be “whether the Indian allottees under 
the Stockbridge and Munsie treaty of 1856 and the act 
of Congress of 1871 were vested with sufficient title in 
their allotments to authorize the cutting of timber, for 
sale and not by way of improvements, without the ap- 
proval of the department of the interior.’ Stating the pur- 
pose of the treaty and its provisions the court said: 


Allotments Under Treaty Rights. 


“The Stockbridge and Munsie treaty of 1856 was entered 
into to provide for relocation of the remnant of the tribe 
in Wisconsin, as they were unwilling to remove to a reser- 
vation in Minnesota theretofore provided. It recites valua- 
ble retrocessions and releases to the United States and re- 
serves a tract ‘near the south boundary of the Menominee 
reservation’ of sufficient extent to furnish individual al- 
lotments. The terms of the grant were substantially these: 
After survey into the usual subdivisions the council of the 
tribes, under the direction of the superintendent, shall 
make a fair and just allotment among the individuals and 
families of their tribes, in 80-acre tracts to heads of families 
and other classes named, and forty acres to others. The 
allottees may take immediate possession thereof, and the 
United States will thenceforth and until the issuing of 
‘patents’ hold the same in trust for such persons; certifi- 
eates are to be issued ‘securing to the holders their pos- 
session and an ultimate title to the land;’ but ‘such certifi- 
cates shall not be assignable, and sha!l contain a clause ex- 
pressly prohibiting the sale or transfer by the holder’ of 
such land. After ten years, upon application of the holder 
and consent of the council, ‘and when it shall appear pru- 
dent and for his or her welfare, the President of the United 
States may direct that such restriction on the power of 
sale shall be withdrawn and a patent issued in the usual 
form.’ In the event of the death of an allottee without 
heirs, before patent, the allotment was not to revert to the 
United States but to the tribe for disposition by the coun- 
cil. It is further declared: ‘The object of this instru- 
ment being to advance the welfare and improvement of 
said Indians, it is agreed, if it prove insufficient from 
causes that cannot now be foreseen to effect these ends, 
then the President of the United States may, by and with 
the advice and consent of the senate, adopt such policy in 
the management of their affairs as in his judgment may 
be most beneficial to them; or Congress may hereafter 
imake such provisions of law as experience may prove 
necessary.’ 

“And another act should be mentioned, as it has induced 
a concession by the plaintiff of the right of Gardner to 
cut the timber upon his allotment. It is provided by the 
act of March 3, 1893, that all members of the tribe ‘who 
entered into possession of the lands under the allotments 
of 1856 and 1871, and who by themselves or by their lawful 
heirs have resided on said lands continuously since, are 
hereby declared to be the owners of such lands in fee 
simple, in severalty, and the government shall issue patents 
to them therefor.’ 

“It is contended that Davids is not within the act of 
1898, and that his title is only such as can be read out 
of the act of 1856 and the act of 1871. Granting this to 
be so, it hardly needs to be said that the allotments were 
intended to be of some benefit and use to the Indians. And 
it will be observed that on that use there is no restraint 
whatever. A restraint, however, is deduced from the pro- 
visions against alienation, to the supervision to which, it 
is asserted, the Indians are subject and the character of 
their title. 


Rights of the Tribes. 


“It is contended that the right of the Indians is that 
of occupation only, and that the measure of power over 
the timber on their allotments is expressed in United 
States v. Cook, 19 Wall, 592. We do not regard that case 
as controlling. The ultimate conclusion of the court was 
determined by the limited right which the Indians had in 
the lands from which the timber there in controversy was 
cut. 

“Certain parts of the Oneida Indians ceded to the United 
States all the lands set apart to them, except a tract con- 
taining 100 acres for each individual, or in all about 65,000 
acres, which they reserved to themselves, to be held as 
other Indian lands are held. Some of the lands were held 
in severalty by individuals of the tribe with the consent 
of the tribe, but the timber sued for was cut by a small 
number of the tribe from a part of the reservation not 
occupied in severalty. It was held, citing Jouhson v. Me- 
Intosh, 8 Wheat. 574, that the right of the Indians in the 
land from which the logs were taken was that of occupancy 
only. Necessarily the timber when cut ‘became the prop- 
erty of the United Statcs absolutely, discharged of any 
rights of the Indians therein.’ It was hence concluded 
the ‘cutting was waste, and, in accordance with well settled 
principles, the owner of the fee may seize the timber cut, 
arrest it by replevin, or proceed in trover for its conver- 
sion.’ 





Integrity of Title. 


“If such were the title in the case at bar such would 
be the conclusions. But such is not the title. We need 
not, however, exactly define it. It is certainly more than 
a right of mere occupation. The restraint upon alienation 
must not be exaggerated. It does not of itself debase the 
right below a fee simple. The title is held by the United 
States, it is true, but it is held ‘in trust for individuals 
and their heirs to whom the same were allotted.’ The 
considerations, therefore, which determine the decision in 
United States v. Cook do not exist. The land is not the 
land of the United States and the timber when cut did 
not become the property of the United States. And we 
cannot extend the restraint upon the alienation of the 
land to a restraint upon the sale of the timber consistently 
with a proper and beneficial use of the land by the In- 
dians, a use which can in no way affect the interest of the 
United States. It was recognized in the United States v. 
Clarke that in theory at least that land might be ‘better 
and more valuable with the timber off than with it on.’ 
Indeed, it may be said that arable land is of no use until 
the timber is off, and it was as arable land that the treaty 
contemplated the allotment would be made. We encounter 
difficulties and baffling inquiries when we concede a cutting 
for the clearing of the land for cultivation and deny it for 
other purposes. At what time shall we date the prepara- 
tion for cultivation and make the right to sell the timber 
depend? Must the ax immediately precede the plow and 
do no more than keep out of its way? And if that close 
relation be not always maintained may the purpose of an 
allottee be questioned and referred to some advantage 
other than the cultivation of the land, and his title or that 
of his vendee to the timber be denied? Nor does the 
argument which makes the occupation to the land a test to 
the title of the timber seem to us more adequate to justify 
the qualification of the Indians’ rights. 


Interpretation of Indians’ Rights. 


“It is based upon the necessity of superintending the 
weakness of the Indians and protecting them from imposi- 
tion. The argument proves too much. If the provision 
against the alienation of the land be extended to timber 
cut for purposes other than the cultivation of the land 
it would extend to timber cut for the purpose of cultiva- 
tion. What is there in the latter purpose to protect from 
imposition that there is not in the other? Shall we say 


such evil was contemplated and considered as counter- 
balanced by benefit? And what was the benefit? The al- 
lotments were to be of arable lands, useless, maybe, cer- 


tainly improved by being clear of their timber, and yet it 
is insisted that this improvement may not be made, though 
it have the additional inducement of providing means for 
the support of the Indians and their families. We are 
unable to assent to this view and the judgment is affirmed.” 

Mr. Justice Moody took no part in the foregoing decision, 
which is important not for its intrinsic timber value but 
for the fact that it bears on other timber lands similarly 
located. 





A GREAT WOOD PRESERVING PLANT. 


At Galesburg, Ill., plans have been completed, con- 
tracts let and work actually begun on one of the 
largest, most modern and uptodate timber preserving 
plants in the United States, if not in the world. Tracks 
are being installed, temporary buildings erected and 
the foundations being put in for substantial reinforced 
concrete buildings to be exclusively used as a timber 
preserving plant. The location of the works is about 
three miles south of the city on the Quincy line of 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy system, and the 
timber and ties to be treated will be for the use of 
that railroad company. The yard will cover eighty 
acres, the trackage will be five miles in extent and 
so arranged that 2,000,000 ties, in addition to thou- 
sands of feet of lumber and piling can be piled at 
one time for seasoning. When in full operation the 
plant will employ fifty to 100 men, and will annually 
preserve 1,500,000 ties besides lumber, timber and 
piling. The outfit will include six cylinders or re- 
torts, each being six feet in diameter and 132 feet 
long. The practice will not be confined to any par- 
ticular process, but zine chloride, creosote or a com- 
bination of the two will be employed. The piping, 
pumps and tanks will be so arranged that treatment 
ean be had by any known process, such as the Pur- 
nettizing or straight chloride of zine, the straight 
creosote and the Card process, in which a mixture of 
zine, chloride and creosote are combined in one opera- 
tion; the Alardyce process, which uses a solution of 
zine chloride, immediately followed by a solution of 
creosote; the Rueping process, in which the cells of 
the wood are first filled with compressed air, followed 
by creosote under a heavy pressure, or the Haskin 
process, in which no preservative is used, but rather 
the wood is heated to a temperature of 350 to 600 de- 
grees under an enormous pressure, which prevents de- 
cay. These processes include practically all the dem- 
onstrated kinds for the treatment of wood as preserv- 
ative measures, 

The woods to be treated include all the inferior 
oaks, such as black, red, pin and water oak; the dir- 
ferent species of pine, tamarack, maple, elm, hickory, 
spruce, fir, cottonwood ete. It is expected that the 
plant will be ready for operations about September 1. 
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INTERESTING NEWS MISCELLANY OF A WEEK. 


St. Louis Has a New $1,500,000 Yellow Pine Corporation with C. D. Johnson at Its Head— William Bayley 
& Sons’ Company Becomes the Bayley Manufacturing Company — Forest Fires 
Endanger Valuable Timber in the Far Northwest. 


INCEPTION OF A MAMMOTH ENTERPRISE. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 3.—Lumber history was made 
in this city or May 29 when the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Company, a new $1,500,000 yellow pine corporation, 
was born in the private office of C. D. Johnson, vice 
president and general manager of the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, in the Equitable building. The officers 
of the new company are C. D. Johnson, president; E. 
A. Frost, vice president, and N. W. McLeod, secretary 
and treasurer, with whom, serving as directors, are asso- 
ciated C. W. Manser and C. W. Nelson. The capital 
stock is $1,500,000, fully paid into the treasury this 
morning just as the clock was striking 12. The new 
concern is one of the greatest and most important tim- 
ber enterprises in the south and its personnel will com- 
mand attention from the whole lumber world. 

President Johnson is president and general manager 
of the Union Saw Mill Company, of Huttig, Ark., and 
vice president and general manager of the Frost-Trigg 
Lumber Company of this city. Mr. Johnson came here 
in 1894, when the R. L. Trigg Lumber Company was 
formed, which afterwards became the Frost-Trigg Lum- 
ber Company, incorporated in February, 1897. He is 
a stockholder in practically all of the Frost-Trigg in- 
terests and a director in many of them. He was 
founder of the Union Saw Mill Company. 

Vice President E. A. Frost is the active head of 
four-fifths of the manufacturing business of the great 
Frost-Trigg interests and one of the best known lum- 
bermen in the southwest. He is president of the State 
National bank at Texarkana, Ark.; the State Savings 
& Trust Company of Texarkana, Ark.; the Lufkin 
National bank, Lufkin, Tex.; the Noble Lumber Com- 
pany, Noble, La.; the De Soto Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, Mansfield, La.; the Mansfield Railway & Trans- 
portation Company, Mansfield, La.; the Black Lake 
Lumber Company, Shreveport, La. He is vice president, 
director and one of the three members of the voting 
trust of the Union Saw Mill Company, of Huttig, Ark.; 
a director and general manager of the Shreveport office 
of the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company and a director in 
the Carter-Kelley Lumber Company, of Manning, Tex.; 
the Red River Lumber Company, of Frostville, Ark., 
and the Bank of De Soto, at Mansfield, La. 

Secretary and treasurer N. W. McLeod is one of the 
best known figures among the yellow pine manufac- 
turers of the south, his actual association being now 
with the Greyson-McLeod Lumber Company, of this 
city. 

Director C. W. Manser is one of the solid business 
men of this city, being general manager of the John 
Deer Plow Company. 

Director C. W. Nelson is assistant general manager 
of the Cottonbelt railroad. 

The company has bought all of the timber obtainable 
not in active saw milling hands in the parishes of 
Livingston and St. Helena, Ark. The holdings are 
situated on 107,000 acres of land. 





COAL FOUR YEARS ON THE ROAD. 

The fact that a car of coal, ordered by a Chickasha 
(O. T.) dealer in October, 1902, did not reach its des- 
tination until in January, 1907, was reported a few 
days ago to the office of Attorney General Cromwell 
at Guthrie. The coal was ordered from the McAlester 
mines. Soon afterward, however, the Chickasha dealer 
sold his business, reporting the ordered car to his suc- 
cessor, and left the city. In January last, over four 
years later, the car arrived in Chickasha, billed to the 
original owner of the business in Chickasha, and his 
successor refused to receive it. 





NEW PRESIDENT OF THE NEW ORLEANS GREAT 
NORTHERN. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., May 28.—Charles W. Goodyear 
was yesterday elected president of the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad Company, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the death of Frank H. Goodyear, his brother. 
The board of directors held a meeting for this purpose 
in New Orleans yesterday. M. E. Olmstead, of Harris- 
burg, Pa., general counsel for the company, was elected 
vice president to succeed Mr. Goodyear and will also 
continue to represent the concern as its general counsel. 
It is believed that Mr. Goodyear will be similarly elected 
to the presidencies of the other Goodyear corporations, 
but the latter have not as yet called their directors to- 
gether to take action. Resolutions eulogistic of the late 
F. H. Goodyear were adopted by the railroad directors 
at their meetings yesterday and ordered spread upon 
the minutes. 


NAVY BIDS AND AWARDS. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 28.—Bids have been opened 
at the bureau of supplies and accounts, navy depart- 











ment, on 22,000 feet of hemlock and 2,000 feet of 
yellow pine for the Naval Training Station, North 
Chicago, as follows: 
Bees Be Beis Tone, WE. Dances cwericccvvasveas $ 686.00 
William D. Gill & Son, Baltimore, Md............ 783.30 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago 536.00 
On 90,000 feet of white pine for the Washington 
navy yard: 


Charles Estee & Co., Philadelphia, Pa........... $3,934.00 
je Tee OS LUO errr ere 4,630.00 
oi errr rer ree 4,081.00 
Thomas W. Smith, Washington, D. C............. 4,520.00 
R. A. & J. J. Williams Co., Philadelphia, Pa....... 4,250.00 


The navy department has made the following awards: 


On 39,000 feet of yellow pine, Pensacola yards, J. J. Me- 
Caskill Co., Freeport, Fla., $809.79; 150 creosoted yellow 
pine poles, same yards, Monad Engineering Co., $6,860; 
10,900 feet Georgia pine lumber, Washington yard, Carter 
& Clarke, Washington, D. C., at $362.59; 35,000 feet white 
oak lumber, Norfolk yard, will be supplied in part by G. 
Elias & Bro., Buffalo, N. Y., and by J. Gibson Mellivain & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 15,000 feet white ash lumber for 
the same yard will be furnished by the American Lumber 
and Manufacturing Company, of Pittsburg, Pa., at $900; 
15,000 feet of yellow pine for the New York yard, Charles 
O. Regan, New York city, at $600; 12,000 feet spruce, New 
York yard, Kalt Lumber Company, New York city, $372; 200 
chestnut telephone poles, Washington General Engineering 
and Supply Company, Washington, D. C., $368; 4,000 feet 
white ash required for the Boston Bureau of Construction 
and Repair, will be purchased in open market. 


The award for the first large order for lumber for the 
Isthmian canal commission, for which bids were opened 
last week, goes to the Camp & Hinton Lumber Company, 
of New Orleans, at its lowest bid of $184,275, delivery 
to be completed in 180 days. 





IMPORTANT ADDITION TO FOREST LITERA- 
TURE. 

The editor has received a copy of an interesting 
book entitled ‘‘The Longleaf Pine in Virgin Forest, 
a Silvical Study,’’ by G. Frederick Schwarz, author 
of ‘‘Forest Trees and Forest Scenery.’’ The publish- 
ers are John Wiley & Sons, New York, and Chapman 
& Hall, Limited, London, England. 

While the author does not pretend to be the first 
investigator who has taken up his chosen subject, he 
claims for his work a practical value in pursuing the 
study further. Mr, Schwarz writes like a man fa- 
miliar with his theme, and the text has a finish, a tone 
and a precision of diction that indicates the author 
to be a scholar, an adept in literary style, as 
well as one who, through love of it, has devoted 
time and study to longleaf pine in its primeval 
state, and in its struggle with the invasions of 
man, the buffetings of the tempest and the insidi- 
ous adversities of insects, unfriendly soil and topo- 
graphical, geographical and climatic influences. The 
author is a forester of training and experience. The 
contents of the book cover a wide range of subjects, 
with ninety-one illustrations and a map of the region 
originally covered with longleaf pine. 

The study, as a whole, includes such parts as the 
character of virgin longleaf pine forests; natural rota- 
tion, or evolution in the forests; tolerance, in which 
is shown that longleaf pine requires a certain amount 
of sunlight to reproduce and promote the growth of 
young trees; fires; the soil cover; injury to seedlings 
caused by ranging and rooting hogs; rate and growth 
of virgin forest; forest management, and the esthet- 
ies of forestry. 

This array of subjects is sufficient to show that the 
book is an interesting and important addition to the 
forest literature of the time. The book is printed on 
thick calendered paper, is profusely and practically 
illustrated, altogether making an attractive volume. 
Price, $1.25 net. 





MILWAUKEE MANUFACTURING ENTERPRISE IN 
NEW HANDS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., June 3.—With the incorporation 
of the Bayley Manufacturing Company and the pur- 
chase by it of the assets and good will of the William 
Bayley & Sons’ Company, the big plant owned by that 
concern is withdrawn from the control of the Milwau- 
kee Trust Company, which has been operating it as 
trustee in bankruptcy, and with the support of some 
of Milwaukee’s leading business men and capitalists 
the Bayley Manufacturing Company will begin at once 
a vigorous campaign for business. The old Bayley con- 
cern, despite its financial troubles, has made a note- 
worthy reputation for itself by producing a line of 
machinery the equal of any on the market. The new 
company will make some improvements in the plant and 
will continue the manufacture of Bayley planing mill 
exhausters, high speed engines, fans, blowers and gen- 
erating sets along the highest standards. The company 
at the outset is prepared to take orders for immediate 
delivery. 

The offices of the Bayley Manufacturing Company 
are men whose names insure success. Fred Vogel, jr., 
is president; A. H. Hamilton, vice president; Freder- 
ick T. Goll, secretary and treasurer, and William T. 


Doyle, general manager. Mr. Doyle, who has managed 
the business during the last year for the Milwaukee 
Trust Company, will have active charge of the new com- 
pany’s affairs, 





LEGISLATIVE MATTERS IN MICHIGAN. 


GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 3.—The Moriarty bill, 
which provides for removing the present limit of 
50,000 acres placed on the land holdings of the min- 
ing companies, passed the senate with but one dissent- 
ing vote. 

A new railway commission bill has been introduced 
by Representative Scidmore, chairman of the house 
railway committee, which has the indorsement of Gover- 
nor Warner and Railway Commissioner Glascow. The 
original railway commission bill is still hung up in the 
senate committee, and since the new bill euts out many 
of the drastic features of the old, its friends believe 
that it will pass. The legislature is nearing the time 
of final adjournment and some of the members think 
that the railroads have been hit hard enough for this 
time in the 2-cent fare law, which will become opera- 
tive next fall. In regard to the original railway ecom- 
mission bill, General Manager Hughart, of the Grand 
Rapids & Indiana railway says: ‘‘The bill allows us 
to make out the payrolls and to furnish the money. 
Beyond that we may as well turn our roads over to the 
commission. ’? 





MICHIGAN LUMBERMEN IN CANADA. 

Michigan lumbermen have spread out marvelously 
in the last twenty years. When the pine in this state 
had been picked and in such close limits that it was 
practically all in the hands of operators they began 
to look about for timber. Wisconsin and Minnesota 
were the first to attract their attention and then 
came the Pacific coast and Canada. Later the south 
came in for its share, though a few bold operators 
invested in the south twenty-five years ago. Some 
heavy investments have been made in Canada and 
the south during the last year. Also some large 
tracts have been picked up on the Pacific coast. One 
of the largest operators in Canadian timber stated 
the other day that his firm, which has handled several 
million dollars’ worth of pine in the Georgian bay 
district in the last five years, regarded Canada as 
much preferable for timber investment on which early 
realization was desired as superior to either the 
Pacific coast or the south. They held the opinion 
that the output on the Coast was likely at any time 
to suffer from overproduction, or rather that with 
the increase in production the limit for a market 
is likely to be reached; that for long holding pur- 
poses investments on the Coast are all right but for 
immediate realization they preferred Canada. He 
said further that while the south had looked good 
to Michigan lumbermen and a good many million 
dollars have been invested there the labor and climatic 
conditions are not suited to northern people and be 
sides there is a slump there at the present time, lum- 
ber having declined materially. The admission was 
also made that the timber limits in the Georgian 
bay are now in few hands, that there is not much 
in sight in a speculative way. 





FOREST FIRES RESUME IN THE FAR NORTH- 
WEST. 

TacoMA, WASH., June 1.—Forest fires are again be- 
ginning to worry timber and mill owners. This week 
has seen several fires, although none of them has done 
serious damage. The Glenmont Lumber Company had 
a lively time Decoration day as the result of a fire which 
broke out in logged off land near its mill at Elbe. East 
of the railroad is an 80-acre tract of logged off land. 
It was covered with brush and slashings and peelings 
from poles. The fire caught from sparks from a pass- 
ing locomotive and burned with considerable fierce- 
ness. The wind favored the mill, although it was neces- 
sary to shut down and let the crew keep things wet 
down. Adam Sachs, who is logging near the Glenmont 
mill and who has a small mill in operation, also got a 
seare for fear the fire would get into his timber, but 
he escaped. Now that it is over and with no serious loss 
the people of Elbe as well as the saw mill and timber 
owners are glad that the eighty acres have been burned 
over, for future danger from that source is eliminated. 
The Glenmont company has a large area well cleared 
around its mill. 

A good sized forest fire burned across the bay from 
Tacoma the last week on the bluffs on the opposite 
side of the harbor where there is considerable timber. 
The fire burned for several days, mostly in logged off 
land. Dagsland Bros., who are doing some logging in 
the neighborhood, sustained some loss along their skid 
road. Most of the standing timber is too green yet to 
burn. ‘There was also a dangerous fire in the vicinity 
of Eatonville, another milling town on the Tacoma 
Eastern, the last week, reaching its hight Decoration 
day. So far as has been learned it did no special 
damage. 
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The Millwork Situation. 
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shipping facilities. Fir doors continue strong and in 
constantly growing popularity. 
* * * 

The factories of Minneapolis and St. Paul are accumu 
lating a big line of orders for millwork and have enough 
in sight to keep them busy. Prices are somewhat better 
than last year, of course, but not strong compared with 
lumber. The country trade is just fair and the fac- 
tories are getting cars with more freedom, so they are 
now catching up well on stock orders. 

* ~ » 


The sash, door and blind mills of Baltimore, Md., 
are all active and the aggregate of their product is very 
large. This is the season of building projects, when 

mature, and the eall for the output 
of the sash factories is large accordingly. The prices 
ized are very fair and altogether this branch of the 


trade is in good shape. 





manv new ventures 





* a7 * 

At St. Louis, Mo., there was a perceptible improve 
ment in the demand for millwork this week, due to the 
improved weather conditions, which stimulated building 
operations. Cars are moving freely and shipments are 
being made without hindrance. The local feeling is that 
the trade will experience considerable activity for some 
time before the regular summer lull comes. Prices are 


* s * 


The spring, in the Saginaw valley, has been an active 
ne in millwork. Orders for doors for the domestic trade 
have been free all the spring and ceiling, siding and in 
fact all millwork has been active and prices good. The 
export door trade has not been especially large yet 
Saginaw dealers have secured some large contracts. The 


mills are busv and some are working overtime. 





Roads Claim Demurrage. 








Energetic Protest Against Ocean Steamship 
, 
Company’s Negligence. 

SAVANNAH, GaA., June 5.—About the most important 
levelopment in the local lumber market during the Jast 
week was the official announcement by the authorities 
f the Coast Line and the Seaboard Air Line 
that full demurrage would be collected on all 
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cars tied up here at time. Since there are any 
number tied up with lumber because of the great strike 
f longshoremen at New York and the resulting ‘‘ina- 
bility’’ of the Ocean Steamship Company to care for 

the business offering, it is obvious that the lumber- 
mel! onsiderable money on car demurrage 
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any rate arrangements for wharfage or storage space 












made to eliminate this feature. 
Following the announcement, which was in circular 
rm, a special meeting of the lumber committee of the 
Board of Trade was called and at the meeting railroad 
ficials were present by special request. The matter 
was gone it fully, the entire lumber committee being 


the officials of the lines mentioned were re- 
use their influence in having the demurrage 
ars ‘‘held up.’’ They took the matter under 
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ng was held last Wednesday. 
At another special n g which was called to order 
noon on last v Chairman H. Granger, and 
which the railr¢ steamship officials were pres- 
nt, the matter urrage was reopened and while 
wo hours were devoted to discussion of the question 
the only thing accomplished was in having the matter 
passed up to the general managers of roads interested. 
Of course, it is practically impossible to forecast just 


what action will 


be taken by the higher officials, but it 
is believed in well informed circles that the demurrage 











will be enforced exactly as if there had been no failure 
of a connecting line to promptly live up to its obliga- 
tions and as if there had no extenuating circum- 





ar 
stances in the case. 
Another and to a degree less important question which 
was thorov was the general car situation 
state. The millmen over the entire state 

complain bitterly over the lack of service, 
being unable to move their product and consequently are 
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Coal Market Reviewed. 





A Resume of the Movements Affecting Present 
Stocks and Prices. 





Bituminous coals show narrow fluctuations this 
week, The few changes observable probably aver 
age lower, but the steadiness of the trade is notable. 
On comparing prices with a year ago it is found that 
the level is somewhat higher, the mining costs remain 
ing the same. This relative firmness applies to the 
commercial or dealer trade, the current transactions 
day by day. For the annual steam contracts, as 
noted a week ago, comparisons with a year ago show 
declines, The present relative strength of the dealer 
trade is explained by the statement that quotations 
are down to as thin margins as the leading operators, 
those who can produce the cheapest, can pare to with 
out destroying the margins entirely. A year ago con- 
siderable recklessness was exhibited among the min 
ing companies. Sales were made below cost in many 
instances, through sheer endeavor to keep mines busy. 
Slashing has been done this year on the annual con 
tracts, but even there it is observable that the sellers 
most conspicuous in the competition are not tying up 
more than a conservative percentage of their ex 
pected output, withholding a moiety of their antici 
pated tonnage for the open call of next winter at 
what they believe will be more remunerative prices. 

The market for bituminous coal has now entered 
what is perhaps the most critical month of the year. 
The weakest period is often in April or May, coming 
with the first bursts of warm weather, before the large 
receipts of cold weather have narrowed down to the 
restricted proportions of summer. From that com- 
plete collapse of values the market was this season 
saved, on account of the eccentricities of temperature. 
The consumption of coal in June this year will per 
haps be considerably less than in April or May. 

There has been during the last few days some little 
weakness of eastern bituminous coals. Receipts from 
Ohio and West Virginia have increased. One reason 
for this has been that the volume of the coal going to 
Lake Erie ports for shipment to the upper lakes was 
obstructed by the scarcity of vessels and some of the 
operating companies took a chance and increased their 
all rail consignments to the west materially, the effect 
being to wipe out any scarcity of these grades which 


might heretofore have existed, and moreover to risk 
the accumulation of demurrage coal. There has been 


just a little precipitancy on the part of some western 
sellers of these eastern coals to Jet go, not to the ex- 
tent of demoralizing prices but at least enough to call 
into question the perfect integrity of the ruling val- 
nes. The market for these eastern products, in a 
word, is a little ‘‘shaky,’’ without absolute impair- 
ment, the plain reason being a threatened oversupply. 
But the cause suggests the remedy and it remains to be 
seen in what volume the coal will henceforth be for- 
warded from mines. Smokeless is by circular quoted 
at $1.30, mines, for mine run and $1.60 for screened 
and Hocking at $1.50, mines. These are the prices 
that have barely been able to maintain themselves. 

This easiness of tone, it is to be observed, has come 
when the buying demand is perhaps at its lowest. 
Dealers throughout the west are not stocking up 
bituminous coals notably. A little of it is in progress 
to the west and northwest of Chicago and a briskness 
is discernible in territory east of Chicago, especially 
for the more durable of the eastern bituminous prod- 
ucts, but the western merchants as a whole cannot be 
said to be buying much more coal than they are 
actually selling. Dealers are, however, free to place 
orders for future shipment, and within the last two 
or three weeks considerable coal has been thus sold 
for threshing purposes, it being specified that ship- 
ments are to be made in July or August or ‘‘when 
ordered.’’ Some of the coal shippers say they are 
foolish to accept business on that indefinite basis, but 
nevertheless some of them are so doing. 

A good feature of the present trade seems to be 
that whatever change in point of activity will come 
mv be for the better. If present buying consists 
only or mainly of current wants and if those wants 
have reached minimum for the season it is plain that 
the beginnings of the stocking up of coal for the 
coming season must increase the volume of trade. But 
for a few weeks at least shippers of bituminous prod- 
ucts do not expect to be overburdened with orders. 
It is given out by the railroad people that there will 
be no further modifications of the coal rates in the 
northwest. Just as soon as the dealers of the north- 
west accept that as the situation, or forget the late 
uncertainty, a noticeably larger tonnage of coal will 
move to the far northwest. Western bituminous 
products are generally stationary in quotation. Screen- 
ings may be slightly more active, a condition that is 
weakening to the prepared sizes. Some solicitude on 
the part of operators to market their lump, egg and 
stove is to be observed. 

Anthracite made its acéustomed 10-cent advance on 
the first of the month and is now quoted at $6.20, 
f. o. b. Chicago, for egg, stove and nut, and $5.95 for 
range. Some little tonnage for points west of Chi- 
eago, ordered in May, failed of shipment because of 
delay in ordering; but the demand in the west for 
anthracite has been rather light and readily filled. In 
the east the trade is reported to be more lively. The 
receipts of anthracite at Chicago by rail are moderate, 
in keeping with the restricted wants. 
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MISSISSIPPI PINE MEN MEET IN SPECIAL SESSION. 


Listen to an Able and Interesting Paper by C. W. Robinson, of New Orleans, on ‘‘Transportation Problems’? 
—A New Grade is Recommended—The Attendance 


HATTIESBURG, Miss., June 5.—A special meeting of 
the Mississippi Pine Association was held in this city 
today and it was the largest in attendance of any 
meeting in the history of the association. Fully 100 
lumbermen were present and a number of matters of 
vital importance were considered by the manufac 
turers present, 

J. F. Wilder, of Epps, Miss., president of the asso 
ciation, called the meeting to order in the assembly 
room of the Hattiesburg hotel at 2:30 o’clock this 
afternoon. After the customary roll call the minutes 
of the last meeting were read and ordered placed 
on file. 

C. W. Robinson, of New Orleans, La., was intro 
dueed and read a lengthy and able paper on ‘‘ Trans 
portation,’’ as follows: 


Transportation Problems, 


The admitted inability of the railways of the United 
States to provide facilities for the expeditious moving of 
the traffic of the country makes a discussion of ‘Trans 
portation Problems” at this time of the greatest possible 
importance, 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its last report 
to the senate and house of representatives of the Untied 
States under the heading of “Car Shortage” states as fol 
lows : 

“The inability of shippers to procure cars for the move 
ment of their traffic is the subject of numerous and griev 
ous complaints, which come to the commission from all parts 
of the country. A car famine prevails which brings distress 
in almost every section and in some localities amounts to a 
calamity. The extraordinary prosperity which everywhere 
abounds, with the high prices obtainable for all classes of 
commodities, has so stimulated production as to yield a vol 
ume of transportation business which far exceeds in the 
aggregate the carrying capacity of the railroads. In a 
word, the development of private indus! has of late been 
much more rapid than the increase of railway equipment. 
The conditions now existing in the northwest, where larce 
quantities of grain require immediate shipment, and in the 
southwest and trans-Missouri region, where thousands and 
tens of thousands of live animals are denied movement to 
the consuming markets, may justly be regarded as alarm- 
ing, while throughout the middle west and Atlantic se: 
board the shortage of cars for manufactured articles and 
miscellaneous merchandise has become a matter of serious 
concern. In some cases it is simply a lack of cars; in 
others insufficient tracks and motive power; in still others 
wholly inadequate freight yards and terminal facilities. 

“The larger roads, which have been increasing their 
equipment, as their managers claim, as rapidly as it could 
be procured, are in many cases refusing to furnish cars 
for loading to points beyond their own rails, because they 
are not unloaded and returned within a reasonable time. 
Frequently, it is said, foreign cars are virtually confiscate4 
by roads which get them in possession and keep them in 
use for local service. The surprising statement was recently 
made by a high official of one of the largest and best 
equipped systems that 80 percent of its cars was then 
beyond its control on the lines of other roads. ‘The prac- 
tice of allowing a car loaded on one line to go through to 
destination, however distant, has been so general and the 
commercial need for such movement is so obvious and 
urgent that a curtailment of this interchange results in 
widespread hardship and complaint. Moreover, it appears 
to be impossible for any road to at once secure an ate 
quate addition to its rolling stock, because we are told that 
every car and locomotive building establishment is working 
to the limit of its capacity and that orders placed now 
can not be filled much under a year. 

“A significant fact in this connection is the small aver- 
age mileage made by cars in freight service, amounting to 
only about twenty-three miles a day. Manifestly such a 
slow movement is entirely inadequate to anything like the 
prompt transfer of property from producer to consumer. 
Shipments are necessarily delayed in transit and sufficient 
cars can not be provided unless they can be handled with 
much greater expedition. It is equally clear that if some 
method could be adopted to materially increase the daily 
average movement there would be corresponding relief 
from the present situation. Broadly speaking, it does not 
appear that the existing congestion, amounting in many 
eases to a virtual paralysis of business, results so much 
from insufficient car capacity, except on a limited number 
of roads, as from the lack of adequate tracks and motive 
power, delays in loading and unloading and terminals far 
too small for current requirements. 











Commercial Current Clogged. 

“Whatever the cause or however difficult to fix responsi- 
bility, the unquestioned fact is that the railroads can not 
or do not move the entire volume of traffic offered and that 
shippers are suffering to a degree almost unbearable in 
many cases because they can not get transportation for 
their traffic. The railways, to use a common simile, are the 
arteries through which the commercial life of the nation 
circulates, but when this circulation becomes impeded be- 
cause the channels are choked up or subjected to abnormal 
pressure the necessary and early result is an impairment of 
commercial vigor which is felt in every sphere of business 
activity. A situation of such gravity calls for every remedy 
that can be usefully applied.” 

Our railroad friends admit their inability but seek to 
throw the responsibility for their failure on the shippers 
and receivers, claiming that the shippers do not load cars 
promptly and that consignees do not unload promptly. 
How false these charges are in the main is known to every 
member of this association. 

They also seek to throw the responsibility on that frierd 
of the common people, the president of the United States, 
claiming that by his efforts to prevent the giving of rebates 
and to secure fair and just rates of transportation for the 
small as well as the large shipper he has “alarmed capital 
and they can no longer sell their watered stocks. 

Most of you will recall that early in the year 1904, be 
fore our democratic-republican president had commenced his 
fight on behalf of all the people, the railways went out of 
the market; ceased entirely to buy equipment. 

Mr. Wallace, then vice president and manager of the 
great Illinois Central railway, stated under oath in testi 
fying before the Interstate Commerce Commission that the 
railways were not buying equipment because they antici 
pated a falling off in the commerce of the country, and 
so far as they could, in the year 1904, the railways en 
deavored to cripple commerce 

You will all remember that many saw mills in the yellow 
pine belt closed down entirely during the summer of 1904 
and that practically all the larger mills ceased operations 
for sixty days in order that stocks of lumber might be re 
duced that demand in a measure might be enabled to catch 
up witb the supply. 





This, we think, is sufficient answer to the attempt of 
our railway friends to shift the responsibility of their own 
shortsightedness. Had they bought the equipment so badly 
needed in 1904 there would not have been so disastrous a 
failure-on their part in 1906. 

It is our object in this address to point out what to us 
seems to be some of the troubles and to make such sugges 
tions as appear to us best to meet the problem presented, 

Water Competition. 


The president of the United States in a very praiseworthy 
effort to provide relief for the commerce of the country has 
turned to the interior waterways, and especially to the 
rivers. He has appointed a committee of very eminent men 
to make examinations of such waterways and to report to 
the Congress their recommendations. But how can the 
congestion be relieved even if millions of dollars be spent 
on our interior waterways? Will not the railways in the 
future as in the past make their rates so low from all 
points having water competition as to drive the water craft 
from the rivers and at the same time increase their rates 
from points not having water competition so that the gen 
eral average will still enable them to earn a “fairly re 
munerative’” interest on their investment? If the future 
may be judged by the past such will be their method of 
rate making. 

We are told that some twenty or less years ago the rate 
on sugar from New Orleans to St. Louis was 18 cents a 
hundred pounds, all rail; but the boat rate was less, with 
the result that sugar moved between the two points by the 
water route. The railways reduced their rate to 16 cents 
and the boats lowered their rate and still sugar moved 
by the water route tepeated reductions were made by the 
railways until they fixed the rate at 11 cents a hundred 
pounds, which is the rate at this time, and at this ex 
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tremely low rate sugar has since moved by rail ar 
nine years there has been no regular packet line ops 
between New Orleans and St. Louis At such low 
the boat lines simply could not be operated and theref 
were taken off the river. 

Sugar is only taken as an illustration; the same process 
was followed by the railways in making rates on all othe 
commodities from all points having water compe ition. It 
may be interesting to make a few comparisons betwee 
rates from water competing points on various commoditi’s 
with rates on yellow pine lumber from, say, the Magic C 
Hattiesburg : Rate on sugar, New Orleans to S Louis 
11 cents a hundred pounds; rate on yellow pine lumber 
IIattiesburg to St. Louis, 20 cents a hundred pounds. Rat 
on mahogany logs, New Orleans to Louisville, Ky., 14 cents 
a hundred pounds; rate on yellow pine lumber, iest 

















to Louisville, Ky., 21 cents a hundred pounds n 
cement, New Orleans to Chicago, 13 cents a hundred p unds 
rate on yellow pine lumber, Hattiesburg to Chicag 26 nts 
a hundred pounds. 

The conclusion is inevitable; either the rates from ir 
terior points where there is no water competition are et 
tirely too high or else the rates from points where th 
is water competition are too low We think that tt 
propositions are true 

Decline of Shipping 

In a recent number of the New Orleans Times-Dem 
there is an interview with C. J. Blanchard, statistician 
the reclamation service, in charge of the trip of the Inlan 
Waterways Commission Mr. Blanchard in the interview 
states as follows 

“What impressed me most was the surrender of o $ 
dockage by cities on the river and the decline st ng 
As an illustration of the bad policy of the cities in giving 
up all their rights on the Mississippi to the railroads 
when our boat landed at Memphis we had to throw " 
line and make it fast to a tie of the railroad track running 


along the wharf Of course there was high water at t 
time, but we could find no facilities for landing a boat and 
were compelled to run out a rope, pass it under the ra 
and loop it around one of the ties in the track. The faci 
ties—not only at Memphis but as a rule along the enti 
river—are very poor At St. Louis the river traffic is a 
most dead. The river front at that place presents a mela 
choly spectacle to one who was famillar with the days 
when the harbor was full of steamboats. The decadence and 
the spirit of utter commercial neglect along the Mississipy 
river are surprising and I am sure have impressed othe 
as they have me The tonnage is fearfully light notwit! 
standing the high water and other conditions so favorat 
to shipping. 

“The cities we saw on the way down impressed me as 





is Very Large. 


having made an absolute rrencer to the railroads For 
miles lines of railroads have been laid along the front, 
interfering with the handling of river freight and prevent 
ing proper terminal facilities from being established The 


railroads own the wharves and the blight that settled down 


on river shipping is a testimonial to the unwisé¢ policy of 
the cities The ‘decadence from St. Louis to Cairo is most 














marked. This is the high ter stage and a time when 
shipping should be most brisk tut it is not, and the con- 
dition is so much to the contrary that of the little shipping 
we did see on the trip there was none that did not come 
from Ohio. At this time of the year it is mostly coal ship 
ments, and, while we did see some Kentucky coal in trans- 
portation, the greater part of the business was furnished by 
Ohio. The river business at the ri in other states 
was absolutely stagnant and I have never before seen so 
little shipping. The dockage lost by ities is enormous 
and boats at many places ha no » land In this 
way I think the river towns ar the death knel 
of the once flourishing waterway business on the Mississippi 
tiver.”’ 


Mr. Blanchard state 
but cities and towns alon 
responsible for the decline 
cities only accepted tt 








roads for the reason that at a3 
more rapid in the old das fr 5 
was due to a delibera r t 
roads to drive the boat 
The only remedy for th ras & an see 
is to amend the inte 1 © as to proh.b 





lower rates from 
given from points not 











proximately the same distance eari ] at ‘ 
original interstat comme a N23 1ilways 
make any rates they s fit from points haying water i 
petition 

The burden put uy I 3 from non peting water 
points to enabi yur rai 5] friend t age if us } 
thelr very low rat from water peting pe sis a 
heavy one 1 is or of t importa yest sf 


investigation and legislation 
Railways Should Not Be Permitted to Own Stock in 


Other Railways 
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after inducing the people to invest their money, their fail- 
ure to provide facilities or to furnish cars when ordered 
entitles the producer to some slight recompense for the loss 
eaused by their failure to keep the implied contract. As 
the old axiom has it, “Sauce for the goose is also sauce for 
the gander.” 

We would increase to the railroad companies and to tho 
shipper this demurrage charge, making it from $2 to $5 a 
day instead of $1 a day as now charged, provided alwavs 
that there be reciprocity in the process of charging. The 
shipper who can not unload his cars or who seeks to make 
warehouses of the cars can not complain if he is compelled 


to pay for such negligence or for such warehouse privi 
leges. sut, on the other hand, the railroads can not com 


plain if they do not keep the terms of their contract held 
out to the shipper when endeavoring to induce him to in 
vest his money so as to give them business. 

Demurrage charges were originated by the railways. The 
idea or rule of charging the shipper demurrage was at firs 
ypposed by shippers and receivers of solid cars of freight, 
but they were forced to readjust their affairs by providing 
better facilities for loading or unloading promptly. The 
railways, in spite of the opposition of consignee and con- 
signor, quickly organized car service associations and arbi 
trarily ins'sted that the public adjust itself to the rules so 
established. The result was good in that the owners of 
ears secured through demurrage charges more nearly con- 
tinuous service. We here quote from an editorial in a 
recent number of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

‘Predicated on the established fact that the outcome was 
for the general welfare (while the burden imposed by the 
ear service rules was borne by the patrons of the ra’l- 
roads) it was argued that a further requirement compelling 
the railroad companies to furnish and move cars within a 
specified time would operate still further to improve condi 


tions. Advocates of reciprocal demurrage hold that so long 
as it is optional with the transportation companies when 
cars shall be furnished and how fast they shall be moved 
after being loaded so long will the carriers consult their 
own convenience in fulfilling the functions for which they 
were chartered. The plea that reciprocal demurrage would 
stipulate the performance of some duty which it is phy- 
sically impossible to perform is entirely out of line. The 


receiver of freight who at one time held a car loaded at 
destination pending his ability to make satisfactory disposi 


tion of the contents could with reason have presented the 
same argument and it would have had the same force and 
effect Of course the consignee could not unload a ship- 


ment unless he had facilities, and when it became necessary 
for him to pay a high rental for using the cars for storage 
purposes he decided that it would be economical for him to 
equip himself so that he could do business in a satisfactory 
manner. The railroad that has fewer cars this year than 
last, or that has not progressed and expanded in keeping 
with the general enlargement of producing facilities along 
its lines, naturally can not give prompt and satisfactory 
service, but there is no law prohibiting the rai'road com- 
pany from improving its roadbed and increasing the number 
of locomotives and freight cars it owns and operates.” 

On this question the supreme court of Mississippi has 
recently delivered an opinion, from which we quote as fo! 
lows 

“The purpose of these charges is to bencfit the public at 
large. On the one hand, the railroad commission in impos 
ing demurrage charges had in view the purpose of requiring 
cars to be unloaded by consignees with all reasonable 
dispatch and delivered back to the railroad companies that 
they might go again into the traffic business, to haul other 


freight of other consignees, and, on the other hand, the 
object of the railroad commission in imposing reciprocal 
demurrage charges was to compel the railroad companies, 


conversely, with the same end in view, to move cars loaded 
with all reasonable dispatch to consignees in order that they 
might when unloaded be promptly returned to the carrying 
of the traffic of the country. The purpose was to keep in 
constant, rapid movement ail the cars railroad companies 
have, the country over, in service everywhere. on their own 
lines and interchangeably on other lines, so that the traffic 
of the country should proceed expeditiously and the things 
transported by freight cars all over the land be delivered 
promptly everywhere. 

“In twenty states reciprocal demurrage measures are pend 
ing or have been enacted. Nearly all the crzan‘zations 
in the country represeuting large shippers have asked for 











reciprocal demurrage. It would correct many of the most 
serious defects from which the country is suffering. The 
law of reciprocal demurrage is founded in the soundest 
common sense and the bighest spirit of equity. If such 


laws are orously enforced we shall hear no longer of the 
freight congestion that has been so prevalent throughout the 
last winter, of thousands of empty cars standing unused 
in railroad yards in one section of the country and coal 
famine in the other for the want of cars. Reasonable 
reciprocal demurrage rates, fairly enacted and justly and 
impartially enforced, will result in a quickened traffic the 
country over, in a just recognition on the part of the rail- 
way corporations of the land of what they owe in prompt 
freight schedules and an abundant supply of cars to the 
public at large and in an equally just recognition on the 
part of the public of its duty to unload prompily traffic 
borne to it in cars and to send such empties back to aid in 
further traffic.” 





Free Time Allowed at Ports. 


In the early days, when the export business in the United 
States had not reached the enormous volume of the present 
time, the railways established the custom (very wisely) of 
allowing the exporter twenty or mere days’ time, free of 
demurrage charge, in which to unload his shipment at the 
port. By this process the railway companies were relieved 
from providing storage room at the ports for foreign ship- 
ments. As the volume of business is now greatly in exec?ss 
of the ability of the transportation companies to handle 
we see no good reason why the shippers of the interior or 
the shipper between one interior point and ancther interior 
point should suffer for the want of transportation facilitics 
while cars are tied up at the ports, for which no charge is 
made by the railway companies. We can see no reason in 
the present stress why the exporter should have more free 
time than is given to the shippers in the interior and we 
submit that the railway companies should now withdraw this 
free time privilege at the ports and provide storage facilities 
for the exporter. 


Terminal Facilities. 


The railways today, as they have always been, are 
woefully lacking in proper and adequate terminal facilities, 
and on account of this lack thousands of cars are held for 
days, weeks and months, while the interior shipper is being 
seriously damaged for the want of these same cars. 

Taking New Orleans, for instance, we find that in the 
early days in order to encourage the building of railways 
certain franchises or privileges were given various roads to 
occupy what is known locally as the river front. After a 
number of years other roads that had built into New Or- 
leans were not given like privileges on the river front and 
today the situation is deplorable, as the roads that now 
occupy the river front seeking to get as much busine-s for 
their own lines as possible make a heavy charge for switch- 
ing from lines not so favorably located as to the river front 
monopoly and handle such cars with exasperating slow- 
ness. Cars arriving over the New Orleans & Northeastern 
and the New Orleans-Great Northern, to be unloaded ship- 
side along the river front, have to be switched by two or 
three other roads before they can be unloaded at the ship's 
dock, thus causing confusion, delay, exasperation and bad 
language on the part of the shipper. An effort is being 
made by the public spirited citizens of New Orleans to 
build a belt railroad to be used by all roads entering New 
Orleans, with equal freedom and with a minimum of charge: 
and so selfish are the roads that have possession of the river 





front that they are doing everything possible to block, 
hinder and delay the building of this belt road, which is so 
important not only to every road entering New Orleans but 
on which in a very large degree depends the supremacy of 
New Orleans not only as a great export and import port 
but also as a manufacturing center, for the manufacturer 
will not locate where ample facilities for moving his prod- 
uct are not provided. 

President Finley, of the Southern railway, in addresses 
recently delivered pleads for fair treatment of the railways 
at the hands of the public, and we too plead that they shall 
be treated with all fairness. That old rule of law which in 
substance states that those who ask for fairness must also 
grant fairness should he invoked and the railways asked 
to be fair with the public. They should be asked to keep 
out of polities; they should be asked 1o cease from send- 
ing lobbies to the halls of our state legislatures and to the 
Congress of the United States in an endeavor to prevent 
the passage of laws which are for the benefit of all.. They 
should be asked to devote the large sums of money hereto- 
fore spent in contributions to campaign funds and to cor- 
ruption purposes to the betterment of their facilittes. They 
should be asked and required to cease from stock jobbing, 
and when they have thus put their houses in order they 
may be sure of fair treatment at the hands of the public. 

The railways of the country are our highways and in 
many of their aspects we are proud of them, but the day 
has forever passed when the great public can be imposed 
upon by the managers of its highways. 

In his Jamestown address President Roosevelt in lan- 
guage that will go down in the history of our country with 


Washington's farewell address and Lincoln's Gettysburg 
speech says: 
“This is an era of combination alike in the world of 


capital and in the world of labor. Each kind of combina- 
tion can do good, and yet each, however powerful, must be 
opposed when it does ill. At the moment the greatest 
problem before us is how to exercise such control over the 
business use of vast wealth, individual, but especially cor- 
porate, as will insure its not being used against the inter- 
ests of the public, while yet permitting such ample legiti- 
mate profits as will encourage individual initiative. It is 
our business to put a stop to abuses and to prevent their 
recurrence without showing a spirit of mere vindictive: ess 
for what has been done in the past. In John Morley’s 
brilliant sketch of Burke he lays special stress upon the fact 
that Burke more than almost any other thinker or poli- 
tician of his time realized the profound lesson that in poli 
tics we are concerned not with barren rights but with 
duties; not with abstract truth but with practical morality. 
Ife especially eulogizes the way in which, in his efforts for 
economic reform, Burke combined unshakeable resolution 
in pressing the reform with a profound temperateness of 
spirit which made him, while bent on the extirpation of the 
evil system, refuse to cherish an unreasoning and vindic- 
tive ill will toward the men who had benefited by it. Said 
Burke: ‘If I can not reform with equity I will not reform 
at all. * * * There is a state to preserve as well as a 
state to reform.’ This is the exact spirit in which this 
country should move to the reform of abuses of corporaie 
wealth. This great country of ours must never be ruled 
either by a plutocracy or by a mob.” 

And to these great words we say amen and amen. 

On behalf of the committee of grades W. M. Carter, 
of Laurel, Miss., suggested that there ought ,to be a 
grade better than No. 1 common for square and sound 
timbers and ear sills. Timbers and ear sills coming 
under this classification should be well manufactured 
and sound and should be trimmed full size and square 
ended, no wane being allowed on dressed timbers. 
On rough timber practically no wane should be al- 
lowed except such slight wane as might dress out by 
surfacing to standard sizes. This grade should be 
free from surface shakes, splits or red heart, but 
season checks should not be considered a defect. 
The same rule should apply to knots as in No. 1 com- 
mon timbers of the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Carter stated this grade should be as 
near an interpretation of its name as possible, i. e., 
square cornered and sound. This grade would not 
call for heart in any sense, for the entire piece might 
be sap as long as it conformed to the above rule. 

After much discussion, on motion of C. W. Robin- 
son, of New Orleans, the report was tabled, and Secre- 
tary Ewing A. Walker, jr., of this city, was instructed 
to send a copy of the proposed rule to each member 
of the association and to invite suggestions. 

I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, secretary of the Central 
Yellow Pine Association, was introduced and told of 
the recent decision in the Supreme Court on the 2- 
eent overcharge. It was his judgment that no further 
effort would be made by the railroads to contest the 
decision. He felt that the restoration of old rates is 
improbable until the roads can promulgate a new 
tariff, and it will take time to reform the tariffs. 
The question of who will receive the overcharge can 
not be decided offhand, but is a technical question 


that must be determined by law according to the 
contraets under which the lumber was sold. If the 
lumber was sold f. o. b. mill the millman can ‘not 


maintain a claim, but if the lumber was sold deliv- 
ered the millman is the proper one to make the claim. 
All such claims must be filed by June 29. 

On motion, duly seconded, the thanks of the asso- 
ciation were tendered I. C. Enochs, of Jackson, and 
C. W. Robinson, of New Orleans, La, for their able 
addresses. e association adjourned to meet at the 
eall of the president. The following were those in 
attendance at the convention: 

J. F. Wilder, president, Epps. 
=. A. Walker, jr., secretary, Hattiesburg. : 

R. H. Bostwick, Pine Belt Lumber Company, Hattiesburg 

J. C. Cooley, K. T. Brown Lumber Company, Leaf. 

J. F. Cleland, Chicago Car Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

J. Howard Smith, Lewis Land & Lumber Company, Mobile. 

N. P. Hatten, Hatten Bros. Lumber Company, Lumberton. 

Curtis Adams, Headley Lumber Company, Lexington, Ky. 

J. B. Perry, Industrial Lumber Manufacturing Company, 
Lurvis. 

E. B. King, Rich Lumber Manufacturing Company, Hat 
tiesburg. 

L. W. Headley, Glade Lumber Company, Glade. 

Otho Harpe, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, Hatties- 
burg. 

N. M. Parker, Ellisville Lumber Company, Ellisville 

L. M. Nolans, Kola Lumber Company, Kola. 

Frank E. Park, Mason Lumber Company, Gandsi. 

W. J. Loyd, Simpson County Lumber Company, Gitano. 

Fridge, Lowery Lumber Company, Ellisville. 

J.C. Pearson, J. C. Pearson Company, Lumberton. 

S. H. MeLaughlin, Pearl River Lumber Company, Brook- 
haven. 

I. C. Enochs, Central Yellow Pine Association, Jackson. 

Cc. W. Robinson, C. W. Robinson Lumber Company, New 
Orleans, La. 

W. II. Pickard, Lacey Lumber Company, Carriere. 


— 


ce 
Meridian. 

M. Krauss, Krauss Bros. Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

A. J. Michel, A. I. Michel Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

George S. Lacey, Painter Branch Lumber Company, Gitano. 

J. W. Treem, Purvis. 

J. W. Gay, Hattiesburg. 

E. L. Thomson, Carter, Haworth & Thomson, Hattiesburg 

Henry T. McGehee, Geneva Lumber Company, Carson. 

J. R. Bradford, Wingate. 

kb. J. Allen, Gress Manufacturing Company, Hattiesburg. 

hk. E. MeKeithen, D. M. Lightsey Lumber Company, Louin. 

W. HI. Mace, Reliance Mill Company, Hattiesburg. 

J. O. Barron, Tiger Lumber Company, Ovett. 

G. H. Carter, Carter Lumber Co., McCallum. 

Philip J. Toomer, Meeds Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

P. M. Anderson, Richton Lumber Company, Richton. 

L.. D. Hammett, Bowie Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

T. H. Smith, O'Neill Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

M. M. Hill, Ovett Land & Lumber Company, Ovett. 

V. E. Herzog, Herzog & Longino, Silver Creek. 

R. G. Davis, Columbia. 

J. M. Hemphill, J. M. Hemphill Lumber Company, Richton. 

S. H. Hemphill, J. M. Hemphill Lumber Company, Rawles 
Springs. 

W. M. Carter, W. M. Carter Lumber Company, Laurel. 


Spinks, American Hardwood Lumber Company, 


H. S. Haggerty, Moore-Haggerty Lumber Company, Hat- 
tiesburg. 
J. W. Rush, Grange Lumber Company, Grange. 


P. M. Ikeler, Moselle. 

J. Bubb, Eureka Lumber Company, Eastabutchie. 

B. C. Godwin, Nourse-Taylor Lumber Company, 
burg. 

Kk. H. Beckner, Rich Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Hattiesburg. 

J. Crabtree, Chicago Lumber & Coal Company, McHenry. 

Fred J. Jeffris, Chicago Car Lumber Company, Chicago, III. 

T. B. Thames, Haynes-Rice Lumber Company, Lumberton. 

Steadman & Wentworth, Griffin. 

Peter Lott, F. W. Lott & Co., Wiggins. 


Hatties 


If. A. Camp, Hattiesburg. 

J. J. Haney, Haney & Haney, Goss. 

A. G. Little, A. G. Little Lumber Company, Clyde. 

DPD. L. Easterling, Gulf Coast Lumber Company, Hatt!es- 
burg. 

J. A. Richardson, Saunders Lumber Company, Gulfport. 


J. A. Ryan, Ralston. 

K. H. Kennedy, « Yellow 
Hattiesburg. 

H. R. York, Memphis, Tenn. 

I. L. Batson, Poplarville. 

BR. McClanahan, Eureka Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

A. F. Wortman, Enochs Lumber & Manufacturing Com. 
pany, Jackson. 


Pine Manufacturers’ Company, 


». K. Collins, Lowery Lumber Company, Ellisville. 
H. E. Allen, Poplarville Lumber Company, Poplarville. 
E. C. McInnis, D. C. MeInnis & Son, Shivers. 


O. P. Cook, Parsons & Cook, Laurel. 


R. H. Schwartz, Berthold & Jennings, Hattiesburg. 

A. J. Weems, A. J. Weems Lumber Company, Lizelia. 
John Bayliss, A. H. Ball Lumber Company, Columbia. 
Cc. W. Rich, Rich Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 

A. H. Ball, Columbia. 


L. C. Dempsey, Schultz Bros., Hattiesburg. 

E. McLennan, Blodgett Company. 

P. H. Sadler, Southern Creosoting Company, Hattiesburg. 
wits Woodruff, jr., Southern Creosoting Company, Sli- 
ae, La. 


kx. E. Robertson, Mill Creek Lumber Company, Collins. 
’. Lambert, Poplarville Lumber Company, Poplarville. 
Stevens, Crescent Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 
K. W. Caraway, Purvis. 
R. P. Vincent, Riley & Vincents, Bond. 
Oliver O. Bright, Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. A. Cowan, Dyas Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala. 
A. Ti D. Benedict & Co., Hattiesburg. 
T. J. Craft, McElreath Lumber Company, Hattiesburg. 
N. D. McClure, McClure Lumber Company, Wagar, Ala. 
Bb. T. Toomer, B. T. Toomer Lumber Company, Mahned. 


Associa 


Babbitt, C. 


. H. Y. Bryan, American Car & Foundry Company, Hattics 
yurg. 

J. H. Hinton, Camp & Hinton Company, Lumberton. 

J. S. Otis, H. Weston Lumber Company, Logtown. 

T. L. O'Donnell, Ship Island Lumber Company, Sanford. 

A. C. Rodgers, Hattiesburg. 

R. B. Hopkins, Epley Lumber Company, Epley. 

W. S. Carter, Erata. 


LE LOA owner 
CAR CONDITIONS IN THE SOUTHWEST. 

SHREVEPORT, LA., June 3.—The car shortage situa- 
tion is no better in this district than it was a week ago, 
although it is not felt quite so keenly now on account 
of the shortage of shipping. The bad weather con- 
ditions have caused a lot of the shipping to be sus- 
pended. It is reported that the worst situation in the 
southwest is at El Paso and local lumbermen state that 
it is an utter impossibility to get a stick of lumber 
shipped through that city to any point. All over the 
southwest loaded cars are being held back to be trans- 
ferred through El Paso, and no one can even conjecture 
when these cars will be delivered. A great many of 
these cars are filled with lumber consigned to Arizona 
and Mexico. The railroads cannot possibly handle them 
and they are now refusing to take consignments to go 
through that point. At Texarkana there are 600 cars 
loaded with coke, consigned for Mexico, that came down 
the Iron Mountain, and they will remain where they 
are until the situation is somewhat relieved. 

From the first of May until the present time the out- 
put of the southwestern mills is the smallest in years. 
Most of the mills did practically nothing the greater 
part of May and the country is still so inundated that 
the lumbering is more difficult than it was at any time 
during the last winter. The greatest trouble is in get- 
ting the timber from the woods as the ground is gener- 
ally too soft for draught animals. 


SC ae 

THE effect of labor scarcity in the south was lately 
shown by the closing of contracts with the Henderson- 
Boyd Lumber Company, at Richburg, and the Hender- 
son Lumber Company, at Sanford, Ala., for prison 
convicts at $35.50 each a month. The first named 
concern engaged 175 men and the other 200 men. A 
local newspaper states that ‘‘this was a very fine 
trade for the state, the companies maintaining the 
convicts in every way, the state having charge of the 
work but the lessees paying all the charges.’’ The 
same paper says that these contracts show a large 
increase of wages over those of all other contracts. 
Previously to the awarding of these contracts the 
Henderson-Boyd people contracted for a certain num- 
ber of convicts, at $45.50 a month, but the state was 
to maintain the men. This was rescinded and the 
new wage determined on. 
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NATIONAL MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION ANNUAL. 


Welcomed to the Jamestown Exposition Grounds — Transmigration of Journalistic Epochs — Work of the 
Last Fiscal Year Reviewed in Official Reports—Necessity of Reliable Statistics of Timber — Forestry 
Handled by an Expert — Practical Views on Fire Insurance — Waterways and Car Stake 
Improvements—Transportation Facilities and Rates—Credit Indemnity—Strength- 
ening the Yale Forestry School — Officers for the New Year. 


WiGcwam, VA., May 28, 1607.-Capt. John Smith and party 
landed just south of Arrow Point this morning. It was the 
intention of this party to proceed west up the James river 
and found the city of Jamestown. Upon looking over the 
calendar it was discovered that 400 years hence a fierce 
tribe known as lumbermen were to hold a powwow; hence 
it became necessary to create an event which 409 years later 
may be celebrated. Captain Smith was very particular 
about having dates and other details arranged to the satis- 
faction of the lumbermen’s tribe. He explained to a Toma- 
hawk reporter that a descendant of the Smith family, who 
will be named George K. Smith—a chief mighty in council 
and versed in statistics—would take an important part in 
the great conference 400 years hence, and for the honor of 
his descendant he desired to establish a precedent of which 
the future generation would not have cause to feel ashamed. 

We are informed by a prominent member of the Smith 
party, whose name we withhold for the present, that four 
centuries from now the landing of the Smith expedition will 
be celebrated by a great cluster of wigwams, built of sub- 
stances not at present known or used by our architects. 
These white faces are a strange tribe, but the Tomahawk 
will withhold further comment until opportunity is had to 
observe and become better acquainted with them and their 
methods. 





HARRY ST. GEORGE TUCKER, 
President Jamestown Exposition Company. 


COMING EVENTS. 

It is rumored that a saw mill will be built, several of 
them in fact, along Elizabeth river. The puzzle editor now 
is endeavoring to determine what a saw mill is like, also 
what it is for. 

A great village some day will adorn the right bank of 
Elizabeth river. The horoscope shows some connection be- 
tween the saw mill, whatever that may be, and the village. 

The arrival of the Smith party has created a divesion 
and ushered excitement into our otherwise peaceful lives. 
Chief Big River, who was to have given a scalping party, 
has postponed the contemplated social function. He stated 
to a Tomahawk representative that scalping parties were 
not considered good form in Lunnun and were not patronized 
by the best people. 

A great fight will take place between two unique war 
canoes, belching smoke, fire and pebbles, some time in 1862. 
Make a note of this and have your descendants look out for 
it. The Tomahawk is assured it will be a sight worth wit- 
nessing. 7 ; ‘ 

Locally it is thought Captain Smith will have a hard 
time making a living. The trouble with the party is the 
men are without practical training and unsuited for the local 
professions. 

JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION GROUNDS, May 31.—Discov- 
ery of an old copy of the Tomahawk from which the 
foregoing extracts have been made was purely acci- 
dental. The process is a secret one: 

Tuesday, May 28, dawned ‘‘clere and brite.’’ As fore- 
told by the Tomahawk, heap Big Chiefs of the tribe of 
lumbermen from far and near gathered to do honor to 
the memory of Capt. John Smith and to listen with rapt 
attention to George K., the sole but able representative 
of the Smith family. 

The first powwow was held on the spot where the cap 
tain and his compatriots landed 400 years ago. The 
paleface tribe had built a great wigwam called the 
Auditorium, in the left wing of which the tribesmen 
convened. 

Specimen Virginia Hospitality. 

In dignity and stateliness Chief Harry St. George 
Tucker, Orator, Builder, President of the Exposition 
Company, presented the pipe of peace, the calumet as 
it is called by the Indians of the Great Lake region. 
In its presentation he used these words: 

It gives me very great pleasure, as president of the Jam s- 
town Exposition Company, to welcome you to our grounds. 
There is no association more welcome than this to these 
grounds. 

I trust that your deliberations here may be of service to 
your association, of service to the country and of service to 
the world. When we remember that this association which 
you represent cuts, as I understand, 12,000,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber a year, or one-third of the pro- 


duction of the United States, the importance of your meeting 
cannot be overestimated. You have come to this historic 








spot not so much, I take it, to learn history as to consult 
over business methods, but we greatly appreciate the fact 
that you have met at this spot because of its great interest 
to the country at large. 

As I look into your faces and remember your great work, 
I can not but wonder what would have been your feelings if 
you, each individual, in the flesh as you are now, could have 
landed with the original colonists at Jamestown on the 13th 
of May, 1607. With this vast, verging continent of timber 
before you you would have put your employees into it until 
even Gifford Pinchot would have faded away and fainted. 

We have passed far beyond that, and now the riches of 
our forests are beginning to fade somewhat, and allied with 
your great work is that kindly work of the preservation of 
the forests of the country. 

Here in this southern land, Mr. President, where the for 
ests are plentiful, we waste enough timber in a year to 
make up the amount you saw in a year, and that great prin 
ciple of preserving the forests and cultivating them that is 
now being developed in our great universities at Yale and 
Cornell is one of the great subjects which are in every one 
of your hearts. I look now to the day when public senti 
ment in America will demand that this great Appalachian 
chain running through this eastern country will be set aside 
to preserve for the American people. 

We know what it is; we are beginning to feel in this 
wide land where the forests were plentiful the scarcity of it. 
We hope by your help, by your wisdom and by your sugges 
tions that we may be enabled so to legislate as to preserve 
for a people of the country the forests which we so much 
need. 

Now, Mr. President, I came only to say a word of welecme 
to you. You have come to us after we have opened but not 
quite finished. We hope that you will find here if not a 
completed exposition one which would be of interest to you. 
We feel that with the means we have before us, and barring 
the delays which have been incident to weather, we have 
already completed here a great work. We want you to 
examine it, go through these great buildings, these state 
exhibits, the Manufacturers’ building, the Pure Food build 
ings, the Government exhibit, and see whether or not we 
have made good on those lines. We want not only your 
criticisms but we want your friendly interest. 

While this exposition is located naturally and properly on 
the soil of old Virginia, while this celebration is intended 
to celebrate the birth of the state of Virginia, more than 
that and stronger than that and more important than that 
is the fact that this celebration is to celebrate the birth of 
the American nation. We of course take a state pride in 
what is Virginia. Right here in sight and at these grounds 
almost is the battlefield of Yorktown of the American revo'u 
tion period; more than that, those who are old enough to 
have been in the civil war will find in this neighborhood 
many points of interest, and any who were here probably 
received a warm reception. We have come to offer you 
another reception, probably just as warm but of a different 
nature. 

This country, gentlemen, is saturated with history; your 
president, though, reminds me of the fact that a few months 
ago I was in the city of Madison, Wis., and as I went 
through it and examined it especially for Viriginia history 
I was astonished to find more of Virginia history in Madison 
than I could here at home, and I was told while there—of 
course I knew of that great historical library—but I was 
told while there what was a surpr'se to me—the men 
who are making history for the country go to Madison, Wis., 
and I think when President Roosevelt was writing ‘‘Win- 
ning of the West” he had to go Madison to gather informa- 
tion. We have a good deal of that history here, which you 
have an opportunity to see. There are historical points of 
interest all through this country. From here to Richmond, 
from here to Staunton, it is a battlefield. The soil of old 
Virginia, gentlemen, is saturated with the best blood of 
this country, north and south, but we have wakened up from 
that sad scene—it is of the past. We have turned our faces 
to the rising sun once more, with our faces to the fields sur- 
rounding, never to yield or to turn, like the Spartan, and 
the folds of Old Glory shall triumph. While you are study- 
ing lumber put in a lath or two of history; while you are 
sawing lumber saw out a slight slab of history: for, believe 
me, gentlemen, that anyone who fails to study his past his- 
tory can do very little for a future worth preserving. 

Now, go look around; go into these buildings, to our 
homes, to our house, and I trust your deliberations may be 


of advantage to you personally, that your visit here may 
be such that you may be in accord with the spirit of this 
exposition. It is no great industrial one like we have had 
in St. Louis or Chicago, but there is just a tinge of flavor 
to it that in this day and generation, and if we take advan- 
tage of it, will be an advantage to our country. 

We have in our hearts a desire to gather the people from 
all over the country here, and if we have had differences in 
the past they may be forgotten and that we may unite our 
hearts and minds entirely in one great and noble purpose— 
to build up a people of courage, broad and sympathetic, 
throughout the land. 

If there is anything we can do we hope that you will not 
hesitate to draw upon us, as it will be our pleasure to serve 
you in every way possible. 

Gentlemen, I thank you. 





And the ears of the visiting chieftain were tickled 
mightily by the flowery, sincere words of weleome. On 
their behalf suitable thanks were rendered. 

Summarizing a Year’s Work. 

Then President William Irvine, a sage in council and 

mighty in forest warfare, arose and said: 


Under very favorable conditions the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association has the honor of convening in 





WILLIAM IRVINE, OF CHIPPEWA FALLS, WIS.; 
Reélected President of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association in Recognition of Eminent Ability 
and Previous Executive Service in Behalf of the Lumber 
Manufacturing Interests of the Country. 


this historic spot on its fifth annual session. With boun- 
tiful crops and general prosperity at home and abroad the 
lumber trade in common with all other industries has en 
joyed a season of unusual activity and the immediate future 
is bright with promise. 

The work of the association during the past year has been 
productive of good results, and matters of general interest 
to the manufacturers of lumber h been promoted. The 
Credit Rating Bureau has made very satisfactory progress 
and has had the loyal support of the members of the asso- 
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ciation. The report of the officers having the department 
in charge will give details of the work and will demonstrate 
the wisdom of the association in continuing and enlarging 
the enterprise. 

Foreshadowing Committee Reports. 

The report of the committee on credit indemnity will be 
worthy of your consideration. 

lire insurance is a vital question with every member of 
the association and earnest attention should be given to the 
report of the insurance committee. 

The movement for the equipment of flat and gondola cars 
with permanent stakes has made good progress and the at- 
tention of the railroads is being called to the urgency of 
ihe demand, with the result that immediate and satisfactory 
relief is confidently looked for. Full report of the situation 
will be submitted by the transportation committee. 

At the last annnal meeting a standing committee was 
appointed on economy of mill product, and your attention 
will be called to this very important matter. Amp’e time 
should be given to a full discussion of all questions under 
this head. 

Forestry Matters. 


The address of Mr. R. 8S. Kellogg, of the federal Forest 
Service, delivered before the last annual meeting of this 
association, was received with great interest, and apprecia- 
tion of the statistics presented was unanimously expressed. 
This association is coéperating with the Forest Service in 
obtaining correct reports as to the production of lumber and 
the stocks on hand. ‘This information is compiled by the 
lorest Service and the census bureau and published an- 
nually. 

The proposal to endow a chair of practical lumbering at 
the Yale Forest School is worthy of your attention and the 
call of the committee should have prompt response, to the 
end that the balance required for the completion of the 
fund may be immediately provided. ' 

Never before has the question of economy in the cutting 
of trees received as much attention as at present. This is 
obviously prompted by the rapidly decreasing supply and 
the constantly growing demand for the product. Lumber 
has been an active article of commerce for many years and 
now that the manufacturers in some localities can see the 
beginning of the end all are becoming more interested in 
any proposition looking to greater economy in its produc 
tion and any plan in the line of prolonging the life of the 
industry finds favor in their eyes. A 

In 1836, at the falls of the Chippewa river in Wisconsin, 
a erude saw mill began the manufacture of lumber, which 
has continued during the succeeding seventy years until the 
product of the little mill, enlarged from time to time until 
it grew to be the greatest of its kind, has reached a total 
of two and one-half billions of feet. The saw mill in the 
wilderness with its single sash saw, going up today anl 
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Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ Assn.. Decreased slightly. 
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down tomorrow, with its cut of a few thousand feet per 
day and its thick saws making sawdust and lumber in 
almost equal quantities, has by degrees given place to a 
modern mill, equipped with all the improved apnliances 
known to the trade, employing hundreds of men and mar- 
keting its product by the aid of numerous railroads through- 
out a territory covering many states. This is all well and 
has brought development to the surrounding country, which 
is now a flourishing agricultural district, and alternating 
loss and gain to its successive owners. But unfortunately 
the industry is nearing its finish and can not be renewed. 
This is but one case among many, and it may serve as an 
object lesson to the timber areas which are now coming to 
the fore, suggesting this inquiry: Could the timber resources 
of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota have been so handled 
as to permit the manufacture of lumber to a_ profitable 
extent and at the same time eliminate the waste and con 
serve the smaller timber, to the end that the life of the 
industry might have been almost indefinitely prolonged? 
The professional forester answers “No” and the inquirer 
may be at a loss to arrive at a satisfactory decision of the 
question. From the respective standpoints of the owner of 
the trees and of the consumer of the product it would appear 
wise to exhaust all possible inquiry as to the best manner 
of handling the remaining timber wealth of the nation, to 
the end that the supply may be conserved to the greatest 
possible degree. 
Purposes of the Convention. 


It is the universal custom for individuals of different 
localities engaged in the same general line of business to 
assemble from time to time for the interchange of informa- 
tion and for the expression of ideas as to the best methods 
of advancing nmrutual interests. In line with this custom 
the National Lumber Mannfacturers’ Association came into 
being and its labors have been in the direction of suggested 


economy in handling the products of the forest, uniform 
grades and sizes, insurance, credit rating, credit indemnity, 


relations between the manufacturers and the carriers and 
the kindred subjects of general interest to the trade. There 
is every reason for the maintenance of the association, and 
it has a wide field of usefulness before it. During my term 
of office as your chief executive the burden of the work 
incident to the conduct of the association's affairs has fallen 
almost entirely upon your able and efficient secretary, Mr. 
George K. Smith, whose capacity for work and ability to 
perform it are ever present sources of surprise to all with 
whom he comes in contact. 

With full appreciation of the honor you have conferred 
on me, I shall withdraw from the presidency in the hope 
that the new administration may receive the same full 
measure of support which you have accorded in the past. 

Prospective Diversions. 


On behalf of the North Carolina Pine Nation, E. C. 
Fosburgh, its chief, told of the chartering of a great 
canoe, which would be equipped, provisioned and placed 
at the disposal of the visiting Indians; that it would 
carry the guests from the pleasant wigwams of enter- 
tainment to the spot where Jamestown once stood, 
carry them safely and comfortably over the broad 
bosom of the James and return them to their homes at 
Old Point and in the great village called Norfolk. He 
hoped the tribesmen would accept the invitation thus 
extended. 

Applause followed, succeeded by a motion by Much 
Great Chief J. B. White, of the Kaw tribe, that the 
hospitality be accepted in the spirit tendered. And all 
were of one mind. 


Details of Work of Many Moons. 


Scribe Smith, for himself and others, read a pre- 
pared statement having much to do with figures. This 
report was made prior to J. B. White’s exposition of 
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North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Assn... Increase 10 percent. 
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classes and grades of liars. The report was in this 


fashion: 
Report of Secretary. 


Two features in the trade have been prominent during 
the entire time since our last meeting—ample demand for 
lumber and inadequate supply of equipment for use in trans- 
porting stock from the mills to the retail yards. 

The result will appear in reports from various sections 
showing abnormal stocks still waiting to be moved to mar- 
ket. General relief will hardly be afforded before another 
crop is ready for harvest and then the annual car shortage 
will become acute and a repetition of past restriction in 
movement of lumber is likely to occur. 

MPMBERSHIP. 


During the year we have gained one member—the Western 


Pine Manufacturers’ Association, of Spokane, Wash. Our 
present membership is as follows: F 
Members. Output, 1906. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- e 
ee ROPE ore rere 66 2,100,844,272 
Pacifie Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ As , 
EER CEE EEE EN OTT 227 2,628,000,000 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Man- ; ; 
ufacturers’ Association .......... oe 30 200,000,000 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- a 
MOO. 5s ck Gn 4 oa a ae AO eas Oak shee 82 768,000,000 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 330 4,625,161,714 
North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ As SEES 
OES OTE PTC ree ee 160 978,159,000 
Georgia-Florida Sawntill Association... 169 800,000,000 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Asso- ae 
LSE ETE PE eC EET 54 525,000,000 
Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- ~ 
en Pe ee Rey 57 200,000,000 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Ps 
BRROOUNRIOD « «0.0.5 00:0 5 6040.00 005,58 ia we 352,750,000 
Ifardwood Manufacturers’ Association of sha . 
Chie United Bates. .o.c crac crcccooeve 255 1,150,000,000 
NO ilar a ss or tage artes einen io 1,498 14,827,914,986 
This shows an increase in individual memberships of 229 


207 


and an increased annual output of 2,327,000,000 feet. The 
gross output of the eleven associations represents about 40 
percent of the amount of lumber manufactured annually in 
the United States. 

The Oregon Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is consid 
ering affiliating with us, and we hope for a favorable report 
from it at an early date. 

From the secretaries of the various associations some in- 
teresting information has been secured as to the increase or 
decrease in production and the condition of stocks on hand 
on May 1, 1907. 

FROM SECRETARIES. 
Condition of 
May 1, 1907. 
Not above normal. 
About normal. 
Above normal account car shortage. 
30 percent above normal acct. car shortage. 
Above in some localities acct. car shortage. 
Normal. 
40% above 1906 acct. lack of transportation. 
Stocks normal. 
Stocks normal. 
20 percent less than one year ago. 


The severity of the car shortage in the Pacific northwest 

is emphasized by the condition of stocks on May 1 
STATISTICS. 

The codperative work of the Forest Service, census bureau 
and this association in gathering figures showing the annual 
production of lumber and shingles has gone on with re- 
newed vigor, and the results will be presented by R. S. 
Kellogg, of the Forest Service. 

The importance and necess'ty of this work become more 
apparent with each yearly report and it should receive the 
hearty support of every manufacturer of lumber in the 
United States. 

CREDIT RATING DEPARTMENT. 

Progress in this department has been steady and the re- 
sults obtained exceed the estimates made one year ago. 

The clouds which hung around our financial herizon have 
cleared away, and the road to increased service and a grow- 
ing revenue is apparently free from obstacles. 

A detailed report will be submitted to the committee on 
credit rating department for their consideration and recom- 
mendation. 

Several committees have been active throughout the year 
and will have interesting reports to submit tomorrow, as 
indicated in our program. 

Four papers have been prepared on subjects which are 
worthy of our careful thought and will be presented by 
gentlemen well fitted to handle the questions assigned to 
them. 

Trusting that much benefit will result from the informa- 
tion gained from discussions at this meeting and hoping for 
a continued interest in our work in every department, this 
report is respectfully submitted. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 

Orator J. A. Freeman had prevailed upon Secretary 
Smith to read the annual financial statement. He ex- 
plained, privately, that the figures did not give full 
sway and scope to a real orator and operated to curtail 
the rounding out of full periods so dear to the heart of 
those who by their eloquence sway the multitude. The 
report as read by Mr. Smith is given: 


Assessments 1906........... $ 5,683.95 
Assessments 1907 





($2,031.50 received on account 





assessment 1906 and used 
prior to May 1, 1906)..... 2,031.50 
$ 4,045.57 
Credit rating book.......... $14,422.50 
POCEOE GEIEIOOS 66560 cee es.0sce 620.60 
Bpecial FOPOTES. ...ccccccesccc 1.688.79 
TEE Ac Gane cccnbmwers 1,643.43 
—————. 18,375.32 
—-— -$22,420.89 
Received from bonds........ $-6,900.00 
Temporary loan fund........ 3,800.00 
Paid two-year loan fund.....$15,764.00 
Paid temporary loan fund... 3,900.00 
Paid on $5,000 note......... 1,900.00 
—— 21,564.00 
Net receipts from bonds..... 5,336.00 
De NN Gs cae aes is $31,656.89 
Paid out (sundry expenses).. 30,441.42 
Coma. Haw Mia 2, BOOT «oon cciccecsvsescas $ 1,215.47 


On motion the report was referred to a committee of 
three to audit. 

A committee of three on credentials was appointed, 
consisting of 

A. J. Niemeyer, Monarch Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis Doster, secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
ciation, Chicago. 

F. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 


Asso- 


Wanted Roll Call of Survivors. 


Many wonderful events have transpired in the Land 
of the Kaw. Chief White, who long has lived in that 
great country, has witnessed some of them and taken 
an active part in others. It was appropriate, therefore, 
that he should urge a calling of the roll of the forest 
inhabitants who have escaped slaughter. His oration 
was given this title: 


The Growing Need of Accurate Knowledge as to the 
Standing Timber in the United States Available 
for the Manufacture of Lumber. 

Prefacing his prepared address he said: 


I am very glad the president mentioned the title ‘cap 
tain” in a low voice; maybe some of you did not hear it. I 
want to say that while I have a military title I am not a 
military man. I have not been able to live the title down. 

Someone has said there are three kinds of lies—the harm- 
less lie, the malicious lie and statistics. [Laughter.] We 
try to be accurate down our way and when we are in doubt 
we ask Barns, of the St. Louis Lumberman. He is usually 
found reliable and meets every emergency on every occasion. 
[Silence.] I did not expect that that remark would receive 
much applause. [Laughter.] | There is so much jealousy 
among newspaper men, 

Gentlemen, I hold in my hand a copy of a paper published 
over 100 years ago, when New York state was the center 
of the lumber industry of America. I will read an adver- 
tisement published in the Ulster County Gazette at Kingston 


in January, 1800. 
FOR SALE. 

The one-half of a saw mill, with a convenient place 
for building, lying in the town of Rochester. By the 
mill is an inexhaustible quantity of pine wood and 
also a steady, healthy, active negro wench. Any per- 
son inclined to purchase may know the particulars by 
applying to John Schumacher, jr., at Rochester. 


I was in Rochester last summer and the saw mill is gone. 
That inexhaustible quantity of pine wood which was to sup 
ply that saw mill for an inexhaustible period of years is also 
gone. I think the steady, healthy, active negro wench is 
also gone. John Schumacher is gone. His descendants are 
numerous and increasing, but the descendants of that white 
pine wood are rapidly going. 
_ At that time York state was the center of the lumber 
industry of America. In Virginia the industry had scarcely 
begun. For forty years after the settiement at Jamestown 
there was no saw mill in Virginia. 

The question of a future supply for ourselves and future 
generations is a patriotic one and we are taking a more 
practical view of this subject than we did twenty-five years 
ago. Twenty-three years ago a well known congressman 
from a well known lumber state made a speech in Congres; 
that we would not today indorse. He said, in speaking in 
heated debate on the lumber tariff in relation to forest 
preservation: ‘I want to know why this country should 
preserve my forests for the benefit of some other gentle- 
men. I should like to know why the principal industry of 
Connecticut should be destroyed because the gentleman from 
Illinois thinks they should be protected. The very purpose 
of forests in the course of rature is to be cut down and 
have houses built of them. I tell you each generat‘on can 
rout care of itself. Each generation is sufficient unto 
itself. 

This thought was echoed by a great many of us all over 
the country at that time. We have changed our minds. 
I think you all will recall Mark Twain's views on posterity 
as set forth by his query, ‘What has posterity ever done for 


us?’ This is not a very patriotic view to take. Now I 
want to get down to my paper. 
On the 4th of May I received a letter from Secretary 


Smith, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 


saying that President Irvine and himself had selected me 
to prepare a paper upon the “Growing Need of Accurate 


Knowledge as to the Standing Timber in the United S‘ates 
Available for the Manufacture of Lumber.” 

_At first thought it seems that this would be a compara- 
tively easy task, as it was so evident that we had no such 
knowledge and I thought rather self-evident that we nee2ed 
it that about all I would have to do would be to look over 
the different census reports, Mr. Fernow’s, Mr. Long’s, the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S and other reports and show up the r 
strong differences in order to establish the fact that we 
really had no reliable information, which would at least be 
one strong argument to show the need of better knowledge. 
But in a few days I received a letter from Forest Inspector 
R. S. Kellogg, inclosing his valuable circular No. 97, issued 
April 24, and I found that this field was taken. A little 
later Secretary Smith sent me an editorial clipping from the 
New York Tribune of May 9, which was evidently inspired 
by Mr. Kellogg’s circular referred to, and further illustrat- 
ing the need of accurate knowledge of timber supply, show- 
ing that the difference between the lowest guess and the 
highest guess as to standing timber was about 50 percent. 
So, after all, tt appears that about all that is left for me to 
do—to paraphrase an old quotation—is to gather a collec- 
tion of other men’s opinions, showing their wide differences 
in judgment, with a little more than the string that binds 
to be my own. 

The census of 1880 shows in the United States about 
856,250,000,000 feet of lumber stumpage. (Lately some 
estimates of stumpage in the Pacific coast states of Oregon, 
Washington, California, Idaho and Montana showed nearly 
this amount.) The census of 1900 shows an increas? of 
over 5,000,000,000 feet, to which the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN in 1905 adds another increase of 580,000,000,000 feet. 
Mr. Long in 1903 estimates nearly 823.000,000,000 feet of 
the cone bearing trees, and two years later the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN publishes its estimates by states, showing near- 
ly double this amount of the coniferous trees. In his circu- 
lar Mr. Kellogg points out that in the census of 1880 the 
stumpage of eastern hemlock was estimated at 20,000,000,- 
000 feet, and after twenty years of cutting this timber for 
lumber the census of 1900 estimates as left standing the 
amount of 100,000,000,000 feet, being 500 percent more 
than twenty years previous. The census of 1880 showed 
Wisconsin as having 41,000,000,000 feet and Minnesota as 
having 8,170,000,000. In 1883 a federal commission issued 
a report showing that there was only about 81,000,000,000 
feet of white pine left in the three states of Michigan, Wis- 
consin and Minnesota. Wisconsin has since produced over 
60,000,000,000 feet and has a good balance yet uncut, and 
Mr. Defebaugh reports the fire warden’s estimate of the 
timber uncut in Minnesota in 1905 as about 25,000,000,000 
feet, while twenty-five -years before it had been reported 
as a little over 8,000,000,000 in the census of 1889. Yet it 
is explained that the earlier estimates only included white 
pine, while the later one included the red pine also. 


Aggregate Timbered Land Area. 

According to the census of 1900 the wooded area of the 
United States was 1,094,284,000 square miles, or 36 percent 
of the entire ‘area. Mr. Defebaugh in his “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America” in 1905 reduces these figures 
to 1,040,450,000 square miles, or 35 percent of the whole. 
Canada’s wooded area is 311,000 square miles more than 
ours. Dr. Fernow figures that 78 percent of our landed 
area is “brush, forest and waste iand,” with probably only 
26 percent of forest land. From the same authority we 
find that New England has 52 percent of forest land, the 
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middle Atlantic states 38 percent, the southern Atlantic 
states 49 percent, the Gulf states 50 percent, Texas 23 per- 
cent, and the states of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
together still have 43 percent. These basic figures give 
results in stumpage amounts of varying sums, according 
to the way they are treated, by multiplying them by differ- 
ent averages per acre according to the judgment of the 
man who compiled the statements. 

It is quite important that we should know how many 
acres of timber we have in the United States outside of 
brush and waste land, and we want to know how much stand- 
ing timber there is on this land. While about 700,000,000 
acres is the amount generally believed in yet the means 
employed in arriving at this sum give us much doubt as to 
its accuracy; it may seem less or it may be much more. 
We presume that the percentage of improved land will in- 
crease, but how much of waste land that is irreclaimable, 
how much of brush land that can ultimately become forest 
land and how much of present forest land we have it is im- 
portant to know. 


A Suggestion for Accurate Data. 

Owing to the increased cost of stumpage lumbermen are 
more accurate now in their cruising than formerly, and it 
will likely be possible to obtain for the census of 1910 
more accurate reports than heretofore. Lands that have 
been burned over and lands that have been cut over and 
abandoned are now often yielding 3,000 to 4,000 feet per 
acre. Large districts in ihe eastern states that were sup- 
posed to have been cut over and have not been taken into 
much account for timber production for half a century 
have now numerous mills cutting second growth, and their 
production is a great factor in the sum total, both as to 
stumpage and as to acreage. We must rake the field closer 
in getting information. I have thought that if each town- 
ship assessor was required to report and assess the num- 
ber of acres of forest land separately which each farmer 
or land owner owns and approximate the stumpage on such 
land, stating the kind or variety of timber, these biennial 
assessments would result in giving us great aid in deter- 
mining the amount of forest and of stumpage capital we 
as a nation have to our credit. We know that our forests 
are rapidly disappearing. The end of supply of the great 
white pine species is already in sight and since it became 
evident that the yellow pine of the south must largely take 
its place the lumbermen of the north have gone there with 
their mills, and these forests, and those on the Pacific coast, 
are now in the hands of practical lumbermen, many of whom 
are represented here today. 

The government is establishing large forest reserves and 
has withdrawn from the market millions of acres of tim- 
bered Jands which have heretofore been subject to entry 
and sale. The primeval forests of Canada were once con- 
sidered inexhaustible, but in 1900 that government became 
alive to the necessities of forest protection and they now 
have over 23,000,000 acres of forest reserve. 


Frequent and Close Figures Essential. ; 
Gross wastefulness appears to accompany American pros- 
perity and in no instance is this prodigality more in evi- 
dence than in the lumber industry, resulting through the bad 
methods of cutting, stocking and manufacturing, in extrava- 
gant and useless waste of forests and forest products. We 
need to study and practice the wisest economy in all these 
lines. We have never had a timber census. Everything pos- 
sible that can be done should be done to make the census 
of 1910 accurate as to the amount and as to the value of 
forest stumpage in all varieties of timber, and it is im- 
portant that we know more of the quality and of the use 
of different woods—some that have few competitors and 
others that come into competition with each other. And I 
think once in ten years is not frequent enough to collect 
this information. We labor under incorrect reports of the 
past for a period of ten years before we get any later in- 
formation. New uses and new demands for different classes 
of timber are constantly being found and values are chang- 
ing. Almost every tree of deciduous, as well as of conifer- 
ous, that is 12 inches or over in diameter (and many of 
the deciduous trees, for other purposes, are now cut down 
to 6 inches in diameter) is now occupying a competitive 
place in the list of building and finishing woods. The 
question of timber supply is of greatest importance. We 
should know the quantity of forest area that is naturally 
adapted to tree growth and how much acreage there is 
which is of greater value for timber growth than for agri- 
culture, that we may know if there is to be enough for 
future needs. It is equally important that the forests be 
preserved, because of their climatic modification and th>2 
great influence they have on agriculture in their effect 
upon the rainfall, in the storing up of moisture, in the 
holding back of snows and thus controlling or modifying 
the spring freshets. But while much can be said on this 
side of the subject it is not a to be considered in this 
paper, which is intended to show the great and growing 
need of accurate statistics. 


Brush, Waste and Forest Land. 


According to Dr. Fernow’s report for 1902 the amount of 
land specified together as “brush, waste and forest land” 
is as follows: 


Percent. 
New England states............e¢ Pete e Ree Tee Ce ° 
ES MERe GONE woe iin 06k bce 0%0000 retaedee: we 
EO re ee ee oceoe OO 
eI gare an dk alate kckrd. @ RISA A Kind hw WR OO IETRSES GS REE -- 82 
Ne ad Va iain tins ai eas swe ites WS 6 lO ar elarelae ares RRS DRT 88 
Northern lumbering states........cccccccsevces ren 
Northern agricultural states... ....ccccccccccccvccvecs 25 
Central states ......00% Pate eicte tat ait Ata nia. ni avans tabu wine 59 
The prairie states. 0... .cscceccccsscsccesces weesle'e-0 60 
Montana, Wyoming, California and New Mexico....... 98 
Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Arizona............... cooe 98.7 
The Rocky mountain states....... Pre ree coccees Be 
Pacific coast states.......c.eeeeee ome pate See eo O1 


Dr. Fernow gives another column for each state, which 
he designates the “probably forest” percentage and the 
average for the United States amounts to 26 percent, while 
the total average for the United States for “brush, forest 
and waste land” is 78 percent. 


Unconsidered Small But Significant Trifles. 


It is.evident that he and all others who have attempted 
to compile statistics have done the best they could accord- 
ing to the information and means at their disposal. In the 
eastern states, and some other states that are largely agri- 
cultural, the farmer often has from 10 to 40 percent of 
his farm in timber. The assessor makes no report of its 
quantity or of its value; it goes in with the farm, and yet 
the total amount of such timber in the states is very large, 
and in some localities portable saw mills are in almost every 
school district. As an illustration: I have a farm in New 
York state, on Chautauqua lake, where the timber was sup- 
posed to have been cut off when I left that country, nearly 
forty years ago, and today there are within three miles of 
my place two stationary saw mills, two portable saw mills, 
a veneer factory and a fruit box factory, all of which get 
their timber from the farmers, and this is a good farming 
country, where nearly every acre is tillable. In New Eng- 
land I have observed similar conditions; yet there is a 
greater wooded acreage there because of its being a more 
mountainous country. They have erected saw mills to cut 
large areas of second growth commercial timber and every 
season that I go there I notice a mill in some new locality. 
This condition is also true in the western and southern 
states. There are several small mills in southeastern Kan- 
sas and plenty of them in Missour!, Arkansas and the south- 
ern states which have not heretofore been taken into proper 
consideration as to their importance-and the amount of 
their timber assets. Secretary Smith has within the past 
year made a list of these small mills in several- of the 
southern states and has reported upon thelr capacity, but 





has not, of course, been able to determine their timber re- 
sources. I think it is almost always greater than we 
imagine it to be. As I have stated herein, I believe that the 
different states through their county and township assessors 
can render valuable aid in obtaining quite accurate informa- 
tion as to forest and stumpage amounts. From the errors 
that have been made in estimates published I am of the 
opinion that the forests of today contain 50 percent more 
timber than has ever been tabulated of record, and yet in 
connection with this statement I would want to be quoted 
as believing that there is a scarcity in sight, because I be- 
lieve it equally true that the present and future demands 
for all purposes on this timber supply are and will be more 
than 50 percent greater than are now anticipated. 


Some Underestimates. 


I take my share of the blame for the inaccurate state- 
ments, though honestly meant, which I gave to Mr. Long, 
and that I have given to others who are seeking informa- 
tion, as to the amount of standing pine timber now in 
Missouri. I gave it according to my best judgment at 
that time and I have since found that I underestimated 
it. I find that this is also true in other localities where 
I have been interested and acquainted. Everybody meant 
to give the best information obtainable, but we all know 
that where we then estimated our own timber at from 
4,000 to 10,000 feet per acre we are now estimating this 
same timber 50 percent higher, or from 6,000 to 15,000 feet 
per acre. We have been forced to become very accurate in 
these estimates because of the increased cost of stumpage, 
and because of this increased cost and its resultant influence 
on the cost of lumber the nation needs to know the full 
amount of stumpage on the domain, and the supply avail- 
able under private ownership of all classes of timber that 
can be used in the manufacturing of lumber or other wood 
products. In 1896 the government employed Prof. Charles 
Mohr to prepare a report on the timber pines of the south- 
ern United States. It is a very valuable work. The in- 
formation that was given him at that time as to timber 
supply was thought to be correct, yet I think every one 
today adds about 50 percent to his estimates of stumpage 
amounts. His maps of timber areas showing the average 
yields were thought to be reliable at that time, and they 
were, according to the way every one estimated timber 
then. 

Student Influence on Accuracy. 


For several weeks my company, the Missouri Lumber & 
Mining Company, has had about thirty of the Yale forest 
students at our mills and forests at Grandin, Mo. They are 
studying practical forestry and practical lumbering. They 
do a little of almost every kind of work in order to get 
this practical information; they are scaling the logs in our 
woods at the skids and at the saw mill, and imspect every 
step in the ace nt of its being manufactured into lumber. 
They stand behind the machines at our planing mill and do 
the actual work of grading and handling the lumber under 
the superintendence of our grader. In the woods they are 
practicing on timber estimating; reéstablishing old lines 
and corners; laying our logging spurs from our main line 
of railroad; making topographical maps upon which are 
given the locations of streams and altitudes of different 
localities; living in the woods and getting a woodsman’s 
practical knowledge, combined with the theory and systematic 
training which they have obtained in the forest school. 
We loaned them one of our woodsmen and timber esti- 
mators. I presume his experience has been useful to them 
and we know that he has been benefited by their careful 
system and theory as applied to actual conditions, and we 
now find that we have more timber than we thought we 
had. They caiiper the trees and instead of our sawing 
out in that locality as we expected, in three years, we are 
going to have timber for more than double this length of 
time. I will say, parenthetically, that I have great ad- 
miration and great respect for these forest schools. I bo- 
lieve that the men they send out are going to be of the 
greatest value to this country. I now understand better 
than ever how much they are needed and the great use 
they are going to be to the nation. 


Grave Problems at Hand. 


We are better informed as to the annual consumption 
of forest products than we are as to the amount of supply. 
The census in 1900 showed that in 1889 there was manu- 
factured in the United States nearly 35,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber. While it is estimated that the cut of 1906 is some 
greater because of increase on the Pacific coast it is thought 
that the summit has about been reached; but at 35,000.000.,- 
000 feet annually how long will our forests last? Will the 
increasing growth take care of the increased demand which 
will come from a constantly increasing population? Then 
consider the further annual demands upon our forests as 
shown by Forest Inspector Kellogg’s reports for 1905: 


RS We 6 ina 6 cc dienerees ane a eden swanen 35,000,000,000 
Firewood, feet .......... PEN Eee ee 100,000,c00 
IE I a noo so: vs0nta'e.0'.0-556-00 0:8 6005's 2,250,000,000 
CD OI, BOG 6 6 -6-.0.0 050 0:40:88 d 100-0100 350,000,000 
PUG, COREE 66.06 Kc td eccctcoeeverceccs 3,000,000 
Telegraph and telephone poles, number..... 3,500,000 
Round mine timbers, cubic feet............ 170,000,000 
Wood used for distillation, cords........... 7 


700,000 
Wood used for veneer, feet.........-cceee- 300,000,000 


Mr. Kellogg says these figures are based upon reports to 
the census and Forest Service; that it is certain they are 
conservative and not overestimated and the actual amounts 
may exceed these figures by from 10 to 25 percent. To the 
above may be safely added 2,000,000,000 feet of lumber cut 
annually into shingles and lath. It is not our country 
alone that is looking to our forests for its lumber supply, 
but the demand comes from nearly every nation in the 
world. The annual export of forest products from the 
United States to Germany, France, China, Japan, the British 
Isles, Africa, Australia and South America is increasing. 
The question of considering a policy of taking the stock in 
inventorying our assets and resulting action is not a party 
one. It is a great and growing national question, a condi- 
tion appealing to our wisdom, to our unselfish public spirit 
and to our love of country and its future generations. 

In conclusion I will say that I believe it is apparent to 
all who have given the subject thought that we should 
have reliable statistics to guide us and that, in the words 
of my subject, there is a “Growing Need of Accurate Knowl- 
edge as to the Standing Timber in the United States Avail- 
able for the Manufacture of Lumber.” 


The Chair here named the auditing committee, con- 
sisting of H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark.; F. E. Waymer, 
Lakeland, Fla., and George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 


The Lumber Cut of 1906. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, custodian of statistics gleaned by the 
Forest Service, then was called upon for a talk on the 
‘‘Lumber Cut of the United States,’’ which in part is 
here given: 

It appears to be my fate, gentlemen, to deal with what 
Mr. White calls the third kind of a lie. As a matter of 
fact the subject I have chosen is considerably bigger than 
I shall be able to present to you and I may say that it is 
your fault. I do not know that I am altogether sorry for 
it either. As you know, an account of the statistical 
work, giving in detail the actual production of forest prod- 
ucts, which was started two years ago by the Forest Service, 
was given a preliminary report at your meeting last year. 
This work has been carried on by the Forest Service in 
cojperation with the secretaries of your affiliated associa- 
tions. The scope of the work has been increased so greatly 
that while we thought surely we could give a preliminary 
report on the lumber cut of 1906 at this time we are able 
to give a report for the lake states only, 


Last year our figures contained reports of less than 12,- 
000 mills; this year they will contain reports from over 
19,000 mills, a gain of approximately 50 percent. We 
thought reports from manufacturers would cease coming 
in about the ist of May, which would give us ample time 
for the tabulations. We have received nearly 2,000 schedules 
since the Ist of May. ‘The other figures will be tabulated 
and distributed through the month of June. Without any 
question the figures giving the cut of every state will be 
out before the ist day of July. If your secretary can wait 
long enough for the copy we will be very glad indeed to 
furnish the report to be published as a part of the proceed- 


ings. 
Aided by the Association. 

The report given out in St. Louis last May was a pre- 
liminary report showing a cut of 27,000,000,000 feet: the 
final figures were over 30,000,000,000 feet. You will get 
your final figures earlier than you got them last year. When 
this statistical work was undertaken, two years ago, the in- 
formation to be gathered almost entirely by correspondence 
and not through special agents, a great many objections 
were urged, some saying we could not get statistics in that 
fashion. As a matter of fact it is working exactly the other 
way and with the continued coiperation of this association 
and the other lumber manufacturers throughout the country 
the statistics will be more complete, accurate and perma- 
nent than ever before. 

Value of Co-operation. 

The census in 1905 gave reports from only a little 
more than 19,000 saw mills. We expect our reports this 
year to be equally comprehensive. We are getting excel- 
lent help from association saw mills. In May we received 
reports from over 450 mills; more are coming in, but we 
want you to get all you can. The influence you can exert 
on manufacturers to give reports is very helpful to us. 
These figures are valuable to every one in the business. 
Now the figures I can give you today refer solely to the 
lake states, which are as follows: 

LUMBER CUT OF THE LAKE STATES. 
Northern All 


pine. Hemlock. others. Totals. 

M feet. M feet. M feet. M feet. 

Michigan, 1906..... 424,851 792,677 860,678 .078,206 
Michigan, 1905..... 463,308 569,810 686,569 :719,687 


2 
1 
Decrease of 8.3 percent. 
Minnesota, 1906....1,684,288 3,744 106,112 1,75 
Minnesota, 1905....1,847,072 24,144 54,589 1,9 
Decrease of 8.8 percent. 
Wisconsin, 1906..... 876,514 816,568 570,731 2,2 
Wisconsin, 1905.....1,467,078 610,225 466,200 2,5 
Decrease of 40 percent. 


Sa 6,136,163 
eee ee era 6,188,995 
eS SS rrr ree eee 2,985,653 
po SS ee ee ea 3,777,458 


Decrease of 20.7 percent. 
Number of mills reporting, 1906, 1,589; 1905, 1,018. 


Reference here was made to the recent icing of a car 
of shingles, details of which were credited to Victor 
H. Beckman, of Seattle. Mr. Kellogg said: 


Mr. Beckman, I may say, is a better man at statistics 
than I am. [Laughter.] 

Just one word more; we feel we are doing good work 
and intend to keep on and do better. 


The Lumber Trust. 


J. A. Freeman—Concerning these two papers I know we 
all appreciate the good work that our good Uncle Sam is en- 
deavoring to do for his children, the poor lumbermen, at 
this time. The work of the Forest Service is of great 
value. At the present time we have opportunity for ob- 
taining information along these lines that has never been 
given us before. 

Many of us have felt the infliction of the yellow press 
in its dealings with the wonderful machinations of that 
wonderful octopus called the “lumber trust.” So loudly 
have been the cries raised by yellow journalism and political 
mountebanks that Congress thought itself compelled to be- 
gin an investigation to find out what character of scoundrels 
we fellows were. 

Trailing the Octopus. 

This investigation has begun. I believe it has been taken 
up in part by the bureau of corporations with perhaps the 
intention of getting at the bottom of things and givinz 
the American people some information that ought to be of 
value to them if not to us. The first work the bureau 
agents are doing is that of putting out a system of in- 
quiries to discover where the octopus lives: to discover the 
resources it has for evil. It is because of this fact I believe 
lumbermen should be keenly alive to the work. Agents of 
the bureau of corporations are now at work and the strong- 
est piece of work they are endeavoring to do is to cover up 
just the information we have been seeking to get for a 
long while. 

Inviting Investigation. 


I believe it will be well before this convention shall ad- 
journ to have placed itself strongly in line in support of 
the efforts of the government in its efforts to loosen the 
throttling hand of the lumbermen from the throats of the 
people, as this question is presented by the saffron press to 
the people. I simply offer this suggestion at this time, hop- 
ing that before our convention shall adjourn we will declare 
ourselves emphatically as favoring and encouraging the full- 
est investigation along these lines. [Applause.] 


The Yale Forest School. 


The Chair—We now will thave a paper on the Yale Forest 
School by Henry S. Graves, a director of that school. 

Henry S. Graves—During the last few years the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has been conspicuous 
in its progressive attitude toward forestry. In a great 
variety of ways it has contributed to the general move- 
ment of forest protection and conservation throughout the 
country. It has gone much farther in the matter of for- 
estry than any other body of lumbermen and undertaken 
to participate in forestry education. About two years ago 
your association voted to ally itself with Yale University 
and undertake to raise a large sum to endow a chair of 
practical lumbering in the department of forestry of that 
institution. The purpose of your leaders in this matter has 
perhaps never been exactly formulated. I dare say that the 
object has been somewhat vague in the minds of some, and 
there has been, perhaps, a tendency ‘on the part of many to 
doubt the feasibility of the project. The plan to endow 
a chair of lumbering I interpret as a recognition of the 
lumbermen, not only that forestry is beneficial to the coun- 
try at large but that the lumbermen, as the chief owners of 
forest land and as the manufacturers and distributers of 
forest products, have a direct interest in the practice of for- 
estry, whether it be public or private. It was a recognition 
that there is something in forestry besides mere tree pro- 
duction and protection, but that egy ne J embraces also lum- 
bering and forest uses. It is an indication that lumber- 
men wish not only to codperate and assist the government 
and the states in the work of forestry, but that they would 
go to the very root of the whole matter and help educate 
the foresters who are to do the practical work, training 
them so that they will understand the problems of the lum- 
ber business and making them more efficient and practical 
in their public service and developing young men who can 
be useful to the lumbermen in their own employ. 


Trained Foresters Needed. 


Putting aside for the moment the needs of the man who 
is to be a public forest officer and who may have to deal in 
large part with problems of protection and production of 
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forests, it seems to me that you can use in your own busi- 
ness a certain type of young man with a preliminary train- 
ing such as fs not now commonly given. What you need 
in the first place is a man who is a surveyor, who can map 
and cruise your land, who can locate old surveys, finding 
the corners and interpreting apparent inconsistencies and 
errors; who has a conception of land values, understand- 
ing how land is sold and the deeds recorded, has in mind 
the principles of searching and testing titles, appreciates the 
principles of the validity of contracts; who knows the 
trees, the characteristics of the different woods and their 
uses; who has a familiarity with the development and 
operation of a saw mill plant; who understands the princi- 
ples of grading, shipping and selling lumber; who knows 
something of the distribution of lumber throughout the 
country; and, indeed, I might give a long list of things 
which would be useful to a young man starting in at the 
bottom, things which doubtless would have helped you 
when you made your own start in the business. On the 
other hand, you do not want young men who think they 
know it all, whose heads are filled with details of method 
of conducting business rather than of principles, whose 
training has been so specialized, and I might say so pro- 
vincialized, that there is a great deal which has to be un- 
learned before the young men can be of any real value to a 
lumberman operating under special conditions. You need 
young men with training of such broad character that, start- 
ing in at the very bottom in a given company, they quickly 
adapt themselves to the peculiar conditions and learn that 
business much more rapidly than wou!d otherwise be the 
case; and, what is much more important, become in the 
long run men of much broader caliber, who can undertake in 
a eonstructive way the larger phases of the business. You 
require men who are abie to undertake responsible work, 
who can prepare an intelligent, orderly and practicable re- 
port should you send them to examine property or any 
other business proposition. I would go even further and 
say that you require men of integrity and character—in fine, 
men who are honest, decent, ambitious and who can accept 
responsibility, and, what is very important, men who have 
that rare ability to undertake a piece of work and finish 
it up, this being one of the last things that the average 
person learns. 

° Purposes of the Association. 


The training of such men is, as I conceive it, one of the 
purposes of your association in participating in the work of 
forest education, and you have turned to Yale University to 
solve the problem. When the idea of the association allying 
itself with Yale was broached, what did you find? From 
my conversations and correspondence it seems to me that 
a good many lumbermen had the idea that our institution 
was dealing largely with tree planting, botany and similar 
questions and neglecting the more practical phases of for- 
estry. This was not true. We have a thoroughly organized 
department of forestry, established on a permanent basis, 
which now for seven years has been developing its instruc- 
tion in forestry and the allied subjects. When you brought 
forward this matter two years ago we had developed not 
only the more technical branches of forestry and forest 
production but also were conducting work in forest products 
and utilization. In fact we had gone as far as our funds per- 
mitted us in the matter of lumbering. Our work, however, 
along this line was provincial; that is, we were not dealing 
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with the broader questions of lumbering in the country but 
rather with the problems which were nearer at hand. and 
we had not reached the point where we could give practical 
instruction in lumber manufacture and the trade. In other 
words, you found an institution thoroughly organized and 
already handling all the questions which you had in mind 
except what had particularly to do with the lumber indus- 
try. And you proposed to endow our institution so that 
this side of forestry might be handled in a proper and thor- 
oughly practical way. 


Forestry at Yale. 

It is, of course, important for you to know the policy of 
the Yale University in its forest work in connection with the 
coéperative work which we are discussing. The Forest 
School was established at Yale through funds given by Mr. 
Gifford Pinchot and his family. The money was given to 
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Yale particularly because: of Mr. Pinchot’s natural affilia- 
tions for that institution, but he considered himself justi- 
fied in choosing Yale because our fundamental idea is to 
develop a national institution in contrast to a provincial 
institution of only local importance. And Yale University, 
from its constituency, its ideal and methods, has the peculiar 
characteristics of a national institution. The idea was not 
to train foresters for work in Connecticut but rather to 
give training and equipment for work in any part of the 
country. The institution is located in the heart of the 
second growth region of the United States, where the most 
extensive forestry will be practiced in the near future, and 
this is of great importance on the forestry side. It is in 
very easy access to the region where state forestry will be 
practiced in an excellent way—that is, New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the older northwestern states—and it is lo- 
cated near a number of great distributing centers; it is 
within striking distance of Washington, which is the center 
of our government forest work, where we can secure in- 
structors who are dealing with the practical problems of 
the government. It is near the great metropolis to which 
successful lumbermen frequently come, whom we wish to 
secure as special lecturers and instructors. Our organiza- 
tion is such that we can move our classes to different sec- 
tions of the country to study the practical problems of 
logging and manufacture of lumber. In other words, we 
are in a position to nationalize our institution, which would 
be very difficult, if not impossible, if we were stuck away 
off in the woods in the heart of some lumber region, where 
practically only one problem could be studied. 


The Broader Problems. 

Another question of policy should be considered and 
understood and that is, that we consider the function of our 
forest school not merely to train young men in forestry and 
lumbering but also to engage in the broader problems of edu- 
cation in the country. It is our aim to build up at Yale a 
great center of scientific thought and activity in forestry, 
which will be a force not only in building up the profession 
but in bringing about a sane public sentiment, securing wise 
legislation in the matters of forest protection, taxation of 
timber lands, creation of public forest reserves, establish- 
ment of public bureaus of foresty, experiment stations ete. 
This is important because it conforms with one of the pur- 
poses of this association, namely, that the proposed chair of 
lumbering should be not merely a place for the education of 
young men in forestry and lumbering but also that the 
broader functions of the school should be accomplished in 
lumbering, just as I have outlined for forestry. 


Funds for the Work. 

When it was proposed that your association should under 
take the raising of the fund for Yale we reorganized our 
department at once, to be prepared to undertake the new 
work as soon as funds could be provided. This reorganiza- 
tion meant the immediate enlargement of our corps of in- 
structors and field assistants, involving an outlay for which 
funds did not exist but which during the first year were 
provided by special donations. Through the first year's 
work we were ready to bring our undertaking in conform 
ance with the ideas of your committee. As there were no 
funds for this work Nelson W. McLeod very generously 
gave his personal guaranty for the expenses of the current 
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year pending the action of your association raising the pro- 


posed fund. It is our wish to undertake this matter now, 
in the first place to show the gocd faith of Yale University 
in this matter, to prove that we can handle the work and 
produce satisfactory results, and particularly to gain time 
in perfecting the foundations of the course and developing 
the best methods of procedure. The work during the last 
year, which has been especially under the auspices of your 
committee and which will be of mest interest to you, has 
consisted in the first place of the enlargement of our course 
in contracts and titles and law for lumbermen, conducte1 
by E. A. Towers, formerly assistant commissioner of the 
general land office and a man of large experience in lan 
problems. A competent assistant was found in R. C. 
Bryant to develop under the advice of your committee a 
course in lumbering. During the last year this course has 
been carried as extensively as was feasible under the cir- 
cumstances by Mr. Bryant. 

The general course, or what may be called the class room 
part of the work, has consisted in instruction regarding the 
lumber industry as a whole, the sources of supplies, prob- 
lems of transportation, methods of logging and manufacture, 
movements of prices, requirements of the industries de- 
pendent on the business; in fine, all those subjects consti- 
tuting the economies of your industry. In the selection of 
the subject of study C. I. Millard was our chief courselor. 

Practical Assistance. 

Mr. Bryant has been assisted by practical lumbermen 
from different sections, aithough some whom we wished to 
secure failed us because they were too busy to come to 
New Haven or to prepare for the talks (but I fear in som» 
cases through excessive modesty at the idea of lecturing at 
a great university). 

Our practical work in lumbering was concentrated in the 
spring term. To bring the students into touch with the 
broader problems of lumbering we have done our chief prac- 
tical work in the yellow pine region. This was made possi- 
ble through the generosity of J. B. White, of Kansas City, 
Mo., who placed his plant in southern Missouri at our dis- 
posal. Our class has been working in this region under 
competent instructors since about the 1st of March. 

The young men now working at Grandin, Mo., had _ al- 
ready completed all their work except certain practical 
phases of logging and manufacture, which can only be given 
ut some large plant like that of Mr. White's. The work 
in the woods consists first in the construction of a map, 
showing the location of streams, ridges and other features 
of topography. ‘The class made such a map of about 50,- 
000 acres. The men in charge of this work were Henry 
Gannett, of the United States Geological Survey, and 
I Hi. Chapman, one of our regular staff. An estimate of 
timber and a timber map is being made of 25,000 to 30,000 
acres. This estimate is made by forties, and from what I 
know of the work is not only giving the men a very good 
training in cruising but is incidentally such a good pice 
of work that it will, I am sure, prove of great use to the 
owners of the land. It is not only the practice in estimat- 
ing the value of the timber which is proving so good, but 
also the practice in locating the lines and corners of the 
old surveys and the important seasoning of the men in 
rough life in the woods. ‘The men are further given prac- 
tical training in scaling and they are put through the paces 


with the logging crews. As far as is practical they are 
assigned problems of road and railroad construction and 


work out the cost of laying down at the mill timber from 
different sections of the tract. ‘The other branch of the 
work is at the mill. Here the students under instruction are 
put through different departments of the plant from the 
saw mill to the yard and cars. 

Wisdom of the Course. 

The experience during the last year has convinced me 
that we have been working along exactly the right lines 
and from the standpoint of instruction we are going to be 
able to secure exactly the results that you and I desire. 
I am convinced not only that we have found the solution 
of the question of methods of instruction but we have sic- 
ceeded through the system that we have employed during 
the last seven years in securing the type of map we desire. 
I do not mean that we have perfected our course, but we 
have made a right beginning, and the rest is a matter of 
growth. We have an eflicient organization and with the 
active aid of the practical men of this association we can 
solve the difficult question of instruction of students. 

Of Great Use to Lumbermen, 

But I regard the problem to which we have set ourselves 
much broader than merely teaching young men. I suppose 
each one of you gentlemen here today has in mind certain 


questions which you wish investigated. Some have to do 
with the economies of the trade, some are technical ques- 
tions of forest products, some deal with the comparative 


methods of manufacture, and so on. ‘They are questions 
which your association, the government or your trade paper 
may not be able to undertake in just the way to m et your 
requirements. It is in this direction that our d°partment 
can be of very great use to the lumbermen. The proposed 
fund will be the first step in accomplishing these results. 
As representing the university, let me say that Yale 
welcomes this alliance with the lumbermen and the co- 
éperation which the proposed chair of lumbering affords. 
I believe that our objects and your objects can best be 
accomplished by such coédperation. I believe that we can 
develop at Yale a department which will be a powerful 
force in the upbuilding of forestry throughout the country, 
a department which also will be of a great deal of value 
on the technical side of lumbering through the education 
of young men who will do the practical work of forestry 
and lumbering in the future and through direct assistance 
to lumbermen in a great variety of ways. [Applause.] 
Concerning Fire Insurance. 


The next contribution was a paper on ‘‘ Adjustment 
of Lumber Fire Losses,’’ by James M. Hamill, of 
Columbus, Ohio, which was preceded by this facetious 
remark: ‘‘I feel very much as though congressional 
procedure here should be invoked and that I should ask 
‘leave to print;’ first because of the many excellent 
papers which have preceded me, second because my voice 
is bad owing to a cold. However, the secretary has 
kindly offered, should I get stalled, to take it up where 
I leave off, so you will not miss anything.’’ 

When I received a request to prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject of fire insurance to be read at this meeting, I hesitated 
to accept for several reasons; first, because I felt that 
there were others connected with this association who were 
much better qualified to speak on the subject than I am; 
and, second, because the subject is so broad and farreaching 
that it was difficult for me to decide what features of it 
should properly be embodied in a paper of this kind. How- 
ever, I overcame these objections and I think it was because 
there are one or two matters connected with the subject 
of insurance that have been peculiarly interesting to mp», 
and, you know, we Americans like to talk on subjects that 
are peculiarly interesting to us, whether or not we are 
really qualified to do so. . . , 

The two matters connected with this subject that I de- 
sire to call to your attention are: First, the recessity of 
examination of the policy when received; and, second, 
whether, in case of loss of manufactured lumber by fire the 
assured can recover from the underwriters the market 
value of the lumber at the time and place of loss or merely 
the cost of producing the lumber. 


The Assurance Contract. 
Beginning, then, with the first point I would call your 


attention to the fact that the policy of insurance consti:utes 
the contract between the underwriter on the one side and 


the assured on the other. It is a written instrument and it 
is a well settled, general rule of law that where an agree- 
ment between parties is reduced to a written contract 
what is written into the contract and that alone must gov- 
ern the relations of the parties under it, and no oral testi- 
mony as to conversations or representations that took place 
between the parties will be admitted to alter the terms of 
the written instrument. Consequently the necessity of the 
assured knowing exactly what is contained in his policy. 

My observation has been that there is no class of con- 
tracts so carelessly entered into as insurance contracts. 
This is true, however, only on the part of the assured. Th> 
underwriters exercise unusual care in protecting their in- 
terests, and, so far as they are concerned, I think it can Le 
truthfully said that there are no contracts that receive more 
careful attention in their preparations than insurance con- 
tracts. 

I feel that I am well within the facts when I say that it 
is the general practice of parties taking out insurance to 
accept without question or investigation whatever is handed 
out to them in the way of a contract by the insurance com- 
panies and that 75 percent of the people who place insur- 
ance do not even examine their policies when they recei.e 
them. Of course, this general rule has its marked excep- 
tions; but I have been much surprised at times to observe 
how trained business men, otherwise competent and capable, 
pass so lightly over their contracts of insurance. Men who 
would scan with the greatest care and diligence other wr t 
ten contracts of not half the importance to them as the'r 
insurance contracts, and insist that they be in form a d 
substance technically correct in every particular, will pas 
lightly over their insurance contracts, which are prepared 
exclusively by the agents of underwriters, which agents are, 
in many instances, incompetent and careless. 





Importance of the Contract. 


When we consider the vital importance of these insurance 
contracts to the assured; that upon them may depend the 
success of business; that upon them rests largely the credit 
of the assured in the business world, it is surprising how 
carelessly the assured regards them. ‘There scems to le, 
to the average mind, a sort of halo surrounding a policy 
of insurance, which carries it entirely out cf the category 
of ordinary contracts and places it in a class of its own. 
As a matter of fact it is a plain, simple contract, gov- 
erning the parties with vast interest involved and shou d 
be regarded by the assured as we would regard any other 
written instrument which determines the covenants, agree- 
ments and promises between the parties thereto. 

Among the specific advantages to be gained by the careful 
examination of insurance policies are the following: 

In the first place, in every policy of insurance there are 
provisions added to the printed conditions and attached to 
the policy in the form of “riders” that sometimes alter and 
change the face of the policy, and it has been my experience 
in placing insurance that a great many of the prin ed pre- 
visions of the standard policy can be altered to the ad- 
vantage of the assured if persistent demand is mace in the 
proper way. It is extremely important to observe as to 
whether or not these “riders” attached to the policy aie 
properly prepared so as to carry out fully the intention of 
the parties. 

In the second place, policies of insurance are, as sug- 
gested above, very frequently prepared and executed by au- 
thorized agents of the insurance companies who are ex- 
tremely careless in filling in the blanks, and frequently I 
have had to return policies with fatal defects of this kind 
contained in them, which, if they would not vitiate the 
policies, would certainly cause a great deal of annoyance 
if the insurance companies should, in case of loss, endeavor 
to take advantage of them. 

I may be pardoned in this connection if I suggest by way 
of illustration the method pursued by our company in ordir 
to satisfy itself that its policies of insurance are in accord- 
ance with the understanding and agreement with the under- 
writers. 

Handy Memoranda. 


Whenever a policy of insurance is received a comp°tent 
person examines it, having before him the following memo- 
randa in order to call to his mind matters which require 
attention : 

1. The amount of insurance and the premium to be pail 
must be verified to see that it is correct and that the proper 
rate is charged. 

2. The corporate name of our company must always ap- 
pear in its proper form wherever referred to in the policy. 

3. The date when the policy takes effect and the date 
when it expires must be examined carefully to see that it is 
correct, and if a policy is canceled and a new one written to 
take its place the date when such new policy expires must 
be verified with the date of the expiration of the policy 
canceled. 

4. In all cases where the signature of the agent of the 
underwriters is necessary as, for instance, the countersign- 
ing of the policy and the signing of any indorsements in 
the form of “riders,’’ these signatures must be mace by 
someone duly authorized and must be in writing and a 
stencil must not be used. 

I may say just here that I have had a number of in- 
stances in which not only the “riders’’ on policies brt the 
counter signature itself, by the agent, without which the 
policy is void, has been made by the use of a stencil and 


without anything to show that it was done ty the indi- 
vidual authorized to do so. , ; 
When: we consider the care that is taken in ordinary 


written contracts to see that they are duly and solemnly 
signed and sealed we are more strongly impressed with the 
carelessness of such customs. 

5. The “riders” attached to policies should, if possible, 
be on one sheet of paper and should be identified by this 
clause at the foot: ‘Attached to and made part of policy 
No. of the Company,” and signe 1 
by the duly authorized agent; and if more than one sheet is 
used each sheet must be so marked and signed and the num 
ber inserted must correspond with the number of the policy 
to which the “rider” is attached and the name of the in 
surance company must correspond with the name of the 
company as it appears in the caption of the policy. 

6. If the policy in its body, or by “riders” attached to 
it, contains the condition that at all tim:s private fire prc- 
tection be kept in good condition and complete workiig 
order the particular fire protection referred to must be set 
out. It is not sufficient to describe this fire protectin by 
saying “for which credit is given in the rating en the 
within named property.” 

It was found advisable to add the last suggestion for the 
reason that it is sometimes customary for the unterwriters 
to insert in the policies that ‘tat all times private fire pro- 
tection shall be kept in good condition and complete working 
order, for which credit is given in the rating on the prop- 
erty named in the policy.” This has the effect of making 


the various means of private fire protection used in con- 
nection with the particular risk and which is taken ino 
consideration by the underwriters rate a 


in oe the 

part of the contract. In my opinion the various means of 
fire protection thus referred to should be embodied in the 
face of the policy for two reasons: First, to make the 
policy a complete contract in itself without reference to 
extraneous matters, and, second, for the purpose of con- 
stantly keeping before the assured the necessity of pre- 
serving in good condition and complete working order the 
private fire protection upon which the rate of his pr>mium 
is to some extent based and the neglect of which mi-ht 
vitiate the contract of insurance. 

It will be observed that these instructions refer to the 
formal parts and not to the subject matter of the contract; 
for if substantial changes are desired in the provisiors of 
our policies of insurance this matter is approached, of 
eourse, in a different way, and it is not my intention to 
discuss what may or may not be embodied in a policy of 





insurance but to direct your attention to the importance 
to the assured of acquainting himself with what his policy 
of insurance contains and the means by which this can be 
accomplished. 

Amount of Recovery. 

I come now to the second and last point which I desire to 
call to your attention, which is whether under the standard 
form of policy the assured can recover, in case of loss of 
any manufactured lumber, the market value thereof or must 
be satisfied with the amount of the cost to him of producing 
the same at the time and place the loss occurs. 

The vast majority of fire insurance carried by manufac- 
turers of lumber is upon the manufactured product, from 
which the importance to the manufacturers of this point 
is at once evident. 

I will be pardoned again, I trust, for referring to p-r- 
sonal experience in the discussion of this point and for the 
legal aspect which is necessarily involved. 

Early in 1905 this question was put to me by the treas- 
urer of our company, by reason of the fact that it has been 
our custom to carry our insurance on the basis of the 
market value thereof and it was therefore important to de- 
termine whether, in case of loss, we could recover on this 
basis or on the basis of cost of production. 

The provision of the standard policy governing this point 
as follows: 

“This company (referring to the underwriter) shall not 
be liable beyond the actual cash value of the property at the 
time any loss or damage occurs and the loss or damage 
shall be ascertained or estimated according to such actuil 
cash value, with proper deduction for depreciation, how- 
ever caused, and shall in no event exceed what it would 
then cost the insured to repair or replace the same wi.h 
material of like kind and quality,’ and further on in the 
same connection: “It shall be optional, however, with this 
company (again referring to the underwriter) to take all or 
any part of the articles at such ascertained appraised va‘ue 
and also to repair, rebuild or replace the property lost or 
damaged with other of like kind and quality etc.” 

In investigating this question 1 proceeded along the fol!ow- 
ing lines: 

1. I took up the matter with the underwriters, putting 
the question fairly to them. 

2. The matter was submitted informally to the special 
agents of the underwriters for West Virginia. 

3. I entered into correspondence with some of the more 
important manufacturers in various parts of the country, 
principally in the localities in which we operate, in order 
to ascertain the general impression and custom. 

. I laid the matter before some of the lumber associa- 
tions and independent insurance bureaus. By indep-ndent 
I mean insurance bureaus not connected with any of the 
associations. 

Lastly, I endeavored to arrive at the legal effect of the 
words quoted from the contract, which, of course, was the 
most important part of my investigation. 


i 


Lh 


Conflicting Views. 


I found that the various views on the subject were more 
or less conflicting and that the same question seemed to be 
rather unsettled among all classes from whom I sought 
information, except the underwriters, who, strange as it 
may seem, were all save one of a decided and determined 
opinion that the basis of settlement must without question 
be on the cost of the product to the insured. 

Some of the views expressed by the underwriters were 
sensible and more or less logical; others were amusing. 
They all seemed to have the idea that insurance on the 
basis of the market value of the lumber involved a guar- 
anty covering unearned and uncertain profits, which co-sti- 
tuted a gambling contract, which was against the funda- 
mental principles of insurance, and this seemed to be a 
stumbling block that they could not get over. They did not 
seem to appreciate the fact that this commodity has at all 
times a readily ascertained market value; that it is of that 
value to the owner thereof, whether he be the manufacturer 
or not; that the owner, for his full protection, can insure on 
no other basis, whether he insures to the full value or a 
proportion thereof, and that a contract of this kind cannot 
be classed as a gambling contract. They did not seem to be 
able to realize that the cost of the manufactured article 
may or may not represent its true value and that insurance 
on the basis of cost might, in many instances, not repre- 
sent the value of the article and that cost of production 
might from time to time vary as widely as the mark t 
value. 

One of the companies approached (and I feel very much 
like giving it credit by naming it here) frankly admitted 
that the settlement should be on the basis of the market 
value and that in case of loss it wou'd without contest set- 
tle on this basis. The special agents of the underwri ‘ers 
for West Virginia naturally took the same position as their 
principals. 

Basis of Settlement. 

The manufacturers written to were divided in their 
opinions, some of them taking a very strong position to the 
effect that settlement must be based on the market value 
of the lumber at the time and place of loss, but about 40 
percent thought that the settlement under the contract 
would be based on the cost of production at the place of 
loss. One of the large manufacturers in response to my 
question said that he believed that the insurance companies 
could successfully maintain the basis of settlement on the 
cost of production and that he pursued the policy of in- 
suring manufactured lumber on this basis. 

The legal aspect of the question was submitted to a 
number of lawyers in various parts of the country, with 
the careful understanding that it was rot at the time for 
the purpose of determining the legality of an existing claim 
against the underwriters by reason of a then pending settle- 
ment for loss, but that we desired to be advised on the sub- 
ject in order that if we could not hope to recover on the 
basis of the market value we desired to change our practice 
of insuring on this basis, and that we desired to know our 
rights in the premises without prejudice or bias of any 
kind. The unanimous opinion was that under the contract 
submitted the settlement of loss. if any occurred, must b2 


based on the market value of the lumber rather than th2 
cost of production. 
This question has been brought before the courts in 


various states a number of times and, so far as my investi- 
gation went, I did not find any decision which held, under 
the present standard policy, that settlement for the loss of 
manufactured lumber should be on the basis of cost. I 
mean cases where the loss of manufactured lumber was in- 
volved and the standard policy, including the clause above 
quoted, was before the courts for interpretation. I state 
this in this careful way because there seems to be a con- 
flict between two cases decided by the supreme court of 
Michigan, but a careful investigation of both cases shows 
that there is no conflict. 

The early case is that of the Chippewa Lumber Compiny 
against the Phoenix Insurance Company, in which case the 
policy to be construed by its express terms provided that 
“the damage in the case of loss should in no case exceed 
the actual cost of producing the lumber destroyed.” 


Substitution of a Word. 


In the standard policy of today the word “produce”’ is 
not used, but the word “replace” is subs ituted for it. The 
cost of replacing is not necessarily the cost of producing. 
The cost of replacing musi and can only mean cost of 
procuring, in the nearest market, within a reasonable time 
lumber of equivalent character and amount destroyed. 

The more recent Michigan case is Mitchell et al. against 
the St. Paul German Fire Insurance Company, in which the 
company construed the standard policy as it exists today 
as held that the basis of settlement must be on the market 
value. 

This case is in exact line with this inquiry and is a very 
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strong case, The facts shown are that the sssured were the 
owners at the time of the fire of standing timber from 
which could be taken a sufficient quantity of like kind and 
quality as that from which the lumber destroyed was manu- 
factured to replace the same and from which timber the 
assured continued to manufacture lumber after the fire; 
from which it will be observed that the question of the 
difficulty in securing the raw material with which to re- 
place the manufactured lumber lost was not involved. The 
question is very ably discussed by the court in rendering 
its decision. It has been followed in many other states by 
courts of last resort, and more recent cases in Michigan 
have followed this decision and they call attention to the 
apparent inconsistency between the two decisions above 
mentioned. 

As _ I have said above, no decisions contrary to this were 
found where the loss of manufactured lumber was involved. 
There is, however, a decision by the supreme court of Penn- 
sylvania involving the interpretation of this feature of the 
standard insurance policy in the case of the Standard Sew- 
ing Machine Company against the Royal Insurance Com- 
pany of Liverpool, in which the court held that the bas's 





was abandoned with a suddenness that was startling, and 
I say this seriously, because I am free to confess that in 
my guilelessness I never for a moment doubted but that 
the representatives of these very large business interests 
were entirely sincere in the representations they made, and 
I was sincere when I said to them in our conferences, that 
when they claimed the question to be one involving principle, 
and a fundamental policy of their business, it left me 
without anything to say except that the other side of the 
Same principle involved us and others interested like us, and 
that the courts would have to decide the honest difference 
between us. 

I never had any explanation given me for their chanze 
of front, and I am forced to the conclusion that it was a 
case of ‘bluff’ and if I may be bold enough to criticise the 
actions of such uniformly well organized and well conducted 
business institutions as our great fire insurance companics, 
it would be that the business policy pursued in this instance 
was, to say the least, undiplomatic. At any rate it left a 
sting which will remain for a long time. 

I promised you in the beginning that I would confine my 
paper to these two matters that I have discussed, and if the 
subject is not exhausted in all probabil ty your patience is, 
and I will close by thanking you very cordially for your 
careful and considerate attention. [Applause. ] 











——— 
John W. Love, ot Nashville, Tenn. J. R. Toole, of Missoula, Mont. 


of settlement must be on the cost to the insured, to replace 
or repair the property with materials of like kind and 
quality. 

This was a case, however, of the loss by fire of machinery 
still in the hands of the manufacturer, and many of the ele- 
ments and circumstances surrounding the manufacture of 
lumber at any designated point, including the availability 
of raw material etc., do not enter into the manufacture of 
machinery where the difficulty or impossibility of securing 
the raw material at the place of loss can not be considered. 
In addition to the circumstances in this Pennsylvania case 
being different from the Michigan case, a careful study ot 
the case shows that it is not so elaborately and carefully 
considered as was the Michigan case, and the reasoning of 
the court not nearly so forceful. There are numerous other 
decisions in various states supporting the M chigan case 
above cited in which not only the manufactured lumber is 
the subject of loss but many other articles of similar nature, 
such as grain, fruit, coal etc., the damage for the loss of 
which when stored and insured can be measured only by the 
market value at the time and place of loss, and is so meas- 
ured whenever a controversy arises as to the measure of 
damages. The scope of this paper will not permit more 
than a passing reference to these cascs and I think it is 
sufficient to say that my investigation of the legal effect 
of the contract in this regard led me to the conclusion 
that the standard policy beyond doubt gave our company 
the right, in case of loss, to recover on the basis of the 
market value rather than the cost of producing the lum 
ber. 

Adjustment of a Loss. 

It so happened that I did not have long to wait before 
our company was confronted with this question in a much 
more practical way than the investigation of the question 
in the abstract, for within four months after I had con- 
cluded my investigation we, for the first time in our ex- 
perience, “suffered a loss by fire of manufactured lumber. 
Within a month of each other the planing mill and contents 
and the dry kiln and contents at one of our plants were de- 
stroyed by fire and I felt sure that the fight was on end 
that in view of the very strong position the underwriters 
had taken in all probability it would be a ‘fight to the 
finish.” : 

The adjusters met and in due course of time our proofs 
of loss were duly made out and filed with the twe.ty-five 
companies carrying the risks on the basis of the markt 
value of the lumber at the place of manufacture. All of the 
companies but three filed exceptions to our proofs of loss, 
the sole ground for the exceptions being that the proofs of 
loss were based on the market value of the lumber inst ad 
of the cost of production. I personally met the special 
agents representing all the companies, who after statinz 
that our proofs of loss were not questioned in any respect 
said they were prepared without further delay to settle 
and that the matter cou!d readily be adjusted and closed 
but for the fact that our values were based on the market 
values and not on the cost of production, and this their 
companies could not and would not admit: that the stand 
they took was wholly and entirely a matter of p‘inciple; 
that one of the fundamental elements of all fire insurance 
was involved and that rather than accept our proofs of 
loss they would be compelled, very much against their ovn 
desires, to take the matter to the court of last resort. 

I assured them that I had entire respect for them in the 
position that they had taken and that while our company 
did not at any time court iitigation, and in fact always 
avoided it when possible, this question was to us also a 
matter of principle, involving not only our interests but the 
interests of all others engaged in the manufacture of lum 
ber; that we had for years bought and paid for insurance 
on the basis of market value of our lumber and that if they 
persisted in their position we would be compelled to sco 
with them to the court of last resort and abide by its 
decision. 

Underwriters’ ‘Principle’ Abandoned. 


Other conferences followed, not only with the special 
agents but with counsel for the insurance companies, but 
suffice it to say that it was necessary for us to institute 
thirty-five different suits for the recovery of our loss. With- 
in fifteen days after legal process had been served on the 
defendants in those suits 64 percent of the companies had 
settled in full, including interest and costs, and of the bal- 
ance 28 percent settled in forty-five days, and all paid up in 
full within ninety days. They seemed to fairly tumble over 
themselves to secure settlement. 

The principle involved, about which I heard so much, 
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Additional committees here were appointed, as fol- 
lows: 
Committees. 
RESOLUTIONS. 
J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
S. M. Bloss, Garyville, La. 
V. H. Beckman, Seattle, Wash. 
C. A. Doty, Doty, Wash. 
Ht. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. 
CREDIT RATING. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
Edward Hines, Chicago. 
E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
CONFERENCE COMMITTEE ON CAR STAKE. 
Edward Hines, Chicago. 
Cc. A. Doty, Doty, Wash. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. | 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
George E. Watson, New Orleans, La. 4y>. 
CREDIT INDEMNITY. 
Drew Musser, Little Fal!s, Minn. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
W. F. Biederman, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ek. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 








HOTEL CHAMBERLAIN, OLD POINT COMFORT, 


Necessity for Waterways Improvements Convincingly 
Presented. 

Chairman Irvine introduced John A. Fox, of the Na 
tional Rivers & Harbors Congress, who, he stated, de 
sired to address the convention on a subject in which 
its members were, or should be, interested. 

In response Mr. Fox stated he felt some hesitation 
about taking up the time of the convention, on the 
ground that he believed the patience of the delegates 
had been exhausted by the many matters presented 
to them. Lumbermen, he said, have as deep an in- 
terest in the improvement of the waterways as any 
other class of business men, for which reason he had 


come all the way from New York in order to secure 
the indorsement of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, He drew a comparison between 
what this countsy had done toward the improvement 
of its waterways and what has been accomplished by 
Germany, France, Great Britain and Canada, and con- 
trasted the congestion of freight in the United States 
with the freer movement where the waterways have 
not been neglected. He pointed out that while the 
United States led in rail transportation it had fallen 
far in the rear of other nations in the development of 
water transportation, which he claimed was the cheap- 
est means of moving freight in existence, and compe- 
tition between rail and water he held to be the most 
effective rate regulation. He said there were 36,000 
to 38,000 miles of waterways which could be made 
efficient by an expenditure of about $500,000,000. 


Plea for Co-Operation. 

Relative to the purpose of the National Rivers & 
Harbors Congress, of which Senator Ransdell is chair 
man, he said it was a nonpartisan movement and that 
efforts were now being made to secure the indorse 
ment of the business men’s organizations throughout 
the United States. The objects of the congress are 
not to advance the interests of some particular sec- 
tions by improving the waterways but to endeavor 
to have the United States government take up the im- 
provement of the rivers and harbors on a systematic 
basis. He pointed out that much of the money ex 
pended in the last decade had been wasted because 
of the lack of annual appropriations to perfect and 
make permanent the improvements made from time 
to time. The idea is to have the government appro- 
priate $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 annually for this work 
just as it devotes $80,000,000 to $90,000,000 to the 
army and navy each year. He held that if this ap 
propriation could be secured there would be no such 
thing as a traffic congestion and there would be no 
necessity to regulate the railroads. In elosing Mr. 
lox said: 

We want your help. I merely wanted to talk to you a 
few moments in regard to what we are doing. I should 
like to go fully into the matter and give you such an inter- 
esting story that it would induce you to help us. The rivers 
and harbors congress is asking tor the coéperation of the 
business men throughout the United States that will impell 
Congress to pass a rivers and harbors bill. I have ridden 
logs, driven timbers and have done a good many things 
which are familiar to lumbermen and I know to what 
extent your industry will be helped by an appropriation 
which will make the waterways of value to the commerce 
of the country and I ask for your hearty support and 
indorsement to bring this about. 

Mr. Fox was warmly applauded when he finished his 
interesting impromptu address, 


The Car Stake Campaign. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, asked for a brief report 
from the ear stake committee, a number of the mem- 
bers of which were present. KE. F. Perry, secretary of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
was called upon for a statement, and in turn suggested 
that I’. R. Babeock, R. H. Higbie and Counsel W. W. 
Ross were better equipped than he to discuss the 
matter, 

Mr. Babcock—I feel more or less embarrassed because I 
am here under orders and without instructions. I s mply 
got a telegram from Mr. Higbie asking 
that I present myself here. I hardly 
know where to begin or where to leave 
off. We have been fighting this car 
stake matter for nearly two years. In 
1905 the trustees of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association took 
upon themselves the fathering of this 
project, having the promise of support 
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VA., SCENE OF THE SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS 


of other organizations. In August we had a summer meeting 
at Ottawa, Canada, at which time we formed an organiza 
tion, and two committees were appointed, the executive com- 
mittee and the ways and means comm tte. It was my 
misfortune to have been on the ways and means committee 
I may say incidentally that we have spent what little money 
you have given us to spend. , 

We had our first meeting after our organization in Canada 
in Chicago I think, and every delegate that was well 
enough to be present was there and promised to do his part 
in the contest. The ways and means committee got busy 
and secured pledges of something like $14,000 at that time. 
Just how much has been paid I do not know. A part of 
the pledges have been paid in full and a part of them in 
part only. We had our first hearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in January, 1906, at which time the 
railroad men conceded 500 pounds allowance to cover the 
weight of the car stakes used in shipping lumber, and then 
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they asked for a dismissal of the case. 
Ross, however, presented our side of the situation and soon 
persuaded the commission that the allowance was only a 
small part of our purpose, and at the suggestion of the 


Our counsel, Mr. 


railroad men we mutually agreed to continue our suit 
before the commission and committees were appointed to 
represent the lumbermen and the mechanical end of the 
railroad business. 

The committees in turn selected four members to repre- 
sent the reilroads and four members from the lumbermen’s 
committee and shortly afterward the first meeting of the 
joint committees was held in Chicago. At this meeting the 
Pennsylvania road’s representative presented a stake known 
as the Cambria steel stake, for the equipment of gondo'a 
cars. It was approved by the special committees and later 
indorsed by the general committee. Several of the eastern 
roads agreed to equip twenty cars with these stakes. Also 
there was a stake suggested for equipping flat cars, but this 
the general committees would not indorse or recommend. 
It would seem that the railroads had reached the conclusion 
that it was impossible to furnish a fiat car stake. At this 
time the committee foresaw that the railroad men did not 
intend to give us a flat car stake. 

Test of the Stakes. 

We then engaged the services of an expert to devise a safe 
stake for flat cars and we proposed the Harvey stake and 
also the Toomey stake. The Harvey stake has been tested. 
At the meeting in New York several of the eastern roads 
agreed to equip some cars with these stakes. It would seem 
from developments that some of the railroads that had 
equipped cars with the Cambria stakes were not trying to 
make tests. Only two or three cars were tested by the 
lvennsylvania and none by the New York Central. 

We had a conference at Washington, D. C., in March, and 
when it became apparent that we could not agree we took 
the matter before the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the third time, and for the second time on this one point. 
After listening to the arguments of the railroad men we 
agreed that possibly some of the roads which recently had 
agreed to equip cars had not had sufficient opportunity to 
test the Harvey stake. We thought the Cambria stake had 
been tested for a sufficient time. We agreed that if the 
railroads asked for more time we would not oppose tke 
request. We had a three days’ hearing and something li e 
fifty or sixty witnesses were heard. We believe we have 
proven our case. The commission gave the railroads ninety 
days for further tests of the stake. Just what steps it will 
be necessary to take I am not fully advised, but I feel sure 
some agreement will be reached in the near future. 

At this very important juncture we had a very depleted 
treasury. I presume some of you will return to your homes 
with big expense accounts. You will then be in a position 
to understand what it has cost us. Some of our witness s 
come at their own expense but many of them must be 
brought to the hearings at our expense. Our attorney has 
already spent nearly two years of his entire time on this 


one matter. 
Funds Necessary. 

At this point F. R. Babcock gave a story illustrative 
of the preacher who prayed to be kept holy and poor. 
In response to this prayer one of the elders said, ‘*O 
Lord, keep him humble and, God knows, we will keep 
him poor.’’ In closing he said: ‘‘If you will send in 
money we will try to spend it just as fast as it 
comes in.’’ 


W. B. Stillwell—As a member of the executive committee 
of the car equipment complaint I wish to second Mr. Bab- 
cock’s request for the needful. I do this from long exne- 
rience in just this kind of work. I have never yet seen the 
time that money expended in this way has not been returned 
manyfold. Since coming to this convention we have had 
news of the winning of a case that the Georgia-F orida 
Sawmill Association has spent many thousands of dollars 
over and to which the members have given much valuable 
time. The case will be of benefit to every lumberman in 
the United States directly or indirectly and will return to 
our pockets something like $500,000. The Gcorgia-Florida 
Sawmill Association represents only a small part of those 
who will be benefited, but notwithstanding that they put 
their hands into their pockets and their shouldrs to the 
wheel. They have been just as deeply interested in this car 
stake business and have also given freely of their funds 
and their members have testified in one of the largest cases 
that ever came before the courts of this land. I ask now 
that this association and all other associations will do 
themselves proud in putting up funds to bring this suit 
to a conclusion which I believe will be satisfactory to our 
wishes. 

Waste of Lumber in Stakes. 


R. H. Higbie—This association has codperated in this car 
stake equipment matter up to this time. I do not believe 
any reason is necessary for you to continue to codperate. 
If any reason was necessary I believe the papor that Captain 
White has read would be conclusive. There is an annual 
economic waste of between 300,000,000 and 500,000,000 feet 
of lumber used for car stakes. You have coéperated with 
us both in time and money. We not only want but need 
more of your time and money. In conversation with Mr. 
Hines this morning he suggested that every dollar of this 
sum could be gotten up nicely and that a committee be 
appointed for that purpose. I believe this would facilitate 
matters and I would, therefore, suggest that some member 
move for the appointment of that committee. 


Evidence Ample. 


W. W. Ross—This association, as well as nineteen or 
twenty others, are parties to this litigation. You are all 
complainants and are expected to do your part not only 


in furnishing witnesses to the proceedings but a’so in at- 
tending every conference. I am in hopes we are pretty near 
to the end of this litigation. At our hearing before the 
commission the railorad representatives did not seem to 
appreciate what was involved in this contest. After they 
had listened to the testimony of two or three witnesses 
they were convinced that there was a great economic waste 
which should if possible be avoided. Some of them went 
so far as to say that if it was practicable it would be the 
duty of the railroads to furnish permanent stakes. These 
suggested that an effort be made to find a permanent form 
of equipment. They are proceeding along this line in 
good faith, I should say. 

It is a very difficult 
to proceed. 


matter to get all to agree on how 
We have found it necessary from time to time 
to go before the commission to complete our evidence. All 
the evidence necessary to prove our case has heen offered 
before the commission. At the last hearing the ninety days’ 
time which the railroads requested was granted, and this 
expires June 6. The railroads must either admit or dis- 
prove what we have offered, or else settle this litigation. 

The point which we started to make is that the railroads 
are not entitled to charge freight on equipment when it is 
furnished by the lumbermen. ‘This point we won by the 
allowance of 500 pounds. The second proposition, while 
it is a simple one, has been difficult to prove. I think 
there is no doubt about our having proven the practicability 
of these stakes. All the leading roads have equipped cars 
with these stakes—some of them a few only and some of 
them as many as forty. They have been in service, some of 
them, for nearly six months. Some of the general managers 
now admit it is practicable to equip cars. 

Looking at this question from the standpoint of the ra‘l- 
roads it is necessary to determine how many ears it will 
be necessary for them to equip. That there can be no doubt 
as to the practicability of this equipment I think many of 
them have become convinced. Here is a photograph of a car 
which probably has 50,000 or 60,000 pounds of lumber on 


it. It will carry 25 percent more lumber than can be 
loaded in a box car, the railroads carrying 10,000 pounds 
less dead weight. From the standpoint of operation it is an 
excellent proposition for the railroads. I think that within 
a very few days the question will be brought to a head. If 
not there is only one course to pursue, and that is to 
ask for the continuation of this hearing before the commis- 
sion. 


In conformity with a motion by Edward Hines, ask 
ing that a committee of five be appointed to confer 
with the committee of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, the following members were 
appointed: Edward Hines, R. A. Long, J. B. White, 
C. A. Doty and George E. Watson. 

A motion was made to change the place of the next 
session to the assembly room of the Hotel Chamber- 
lain, Old Point Comfort, which was carried. 


WEDNESDAY SESSION. 

The Wednesday session was called to order at 10 
o’clock by President Irvine, in the assembly room 
of the Hotel Chamberlain, Old Point Comfort. The 
business of the association was taken up immediate'y, 
the first matter being the report of the committee on 
credentiais, as tollows: 


Committee on Credentials. 


The committee on credentials desires to report that tie 
votes of the different associations represented in this orgin- 
ization are to be cast as follows: 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.............. 8 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Associaticn....... 3 
Wisconsin Hardwood Lumber Association..............-- 4 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association................ 21 


North Carolina Pime Association. 2... 2.6 ccc ccccesccees s 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association.............-..0+6+ 
Itardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United Statos 7 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association........... 5 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 2 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
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This report was accepted by the convention and or- 
dered filed. 

The program here called for the report of the com- 
mittee on transportation, of which ©. I. Millard, of 
St. Louis, is chairman. Mr. Millard was unable to 
be present and sent a telegram to that effect. He 
mailed a copy of his report to the secretary, but it 
was not received in time to be presented to the asso- 
ciation. By motion, however, it was approved as a 
part of the proceedings of the association, and copy 
having been secured, it is presented herewith: 


Committee on Transportation Report. 


Many events conspiring to make the twelve months which 
have passed since the last annual meeting of this association 
the most notable in the commercial life of the nation have 
related to the problem of the movement of tho necessities 
of life among the people. The greatest volume of commerce 
ever offered for transport was poured over th® carri rs. 
More grain, more lumber, more fuel, more food, more of 
everything was produced, sold and needed transportation. 
Every individual, every community, every city, every stite 
has felt the result of congestion, complained of the condi- 
tions, and considered the reason for the tardy movem-nt 
of some article needed. 

Public attention centering upon the subject has created 
an interest never before aroused. The force of public opin- 
ion has been shown by the discussions in private and public, 
in the papers and periodicals, and has resulted in national 
and state legislation of great importance. The railroads 
recognizing the change in conditions have been suffer.ng 
from their inability to provide for increased facilities by the 
loss of public confidence in their financial strength. Students 
of political and social economy await the result of the 
cause and effect of the present conditions. With full faith 
in the sanity of the people let us strive to help, not hinder, 
every effort made in good faith to do business, and to keep 
the vitally important railroad question out of politics, not 
fearing, however, to continue our united and associated 
effort to secure better treatment for ourselves, as lumber 
manufacturers. We are entitled to claim that our produc.s 
are the most necessary for human comfort than any but 
food and fuel, and are forced to think that our industry 
bears more than its share of the burden. 


Lumber Traffic Abnegated. 


As has been pointed out by 
reports, lumber pays greater tribute and _ receives less 
favors than any other traffic. There seems to be a willing- 
ness almost supine in our submission to the injunction that 
other producers have a better right to make money while 
the crops move. 

The railway officers say that cotton will burn, or that 
some transient traffic will: be lost, but that lumber can 


this committee in all its 


wait. 

Shingles are needed, but hundreds of mills have been 
idle for months, and hundreds of cars have stood loaded 
for months within a hundred miles of the Pacific and the 
impatient builder uses tin, tar, slate or tile. Cement build- 
ings are going up everywhere. Cement pays less freight 
than lumber and must be loaded in box cars, but the few 
lines that control the lumber traffic situation seemingly 
make little effort to enable us to hold our own. 

The greatest danger we have to meet is the action of the 
various railroad associations. It is only a few years since 
one attempted to make an advance of 20 percent in all 
rates by the adoption of a uniform bill of lading which 
would secure the release of common law liability, unless at 
such an advance. 

The attention of the last convention in Chicago was 
called to an effort to enforce the payment on the cubical 
contents of a car as a minimum, even if the weight could 
not be loaded into the space. 

One of the most important traffic associations has pub- 
lished notice of an advance of 25 percent in the rates on 
lumber, alleging that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has requested the members to cancel commodity tariffs, 
yn that body has advised this committee that it made 
no such orders or requirements, nor has it made any whi h 
by inference can be distorted into such action. 


The Car Stake Allowance. 


We are all familiar with the action of the official classi- 
fication committee, which had provided in its rules for a 
dozen years that an allowance should be made for the 
weight of stakes used on freight requiring their use, but 
which persisted in its statement that lumber loaded on open 
cars did not require stakes, until suit had been broug t 
before the commission, when it yielded. The saving to lum- 
ber shippers in this country secured by the 500-pound stake 
allowance is estimated to exceed $100,000 each month. You 
have been made familiar with the progress of the car stake 
suit by the members of the executive committee who have 
spoken here. It only remains for our committee to indorse 


their efforts, and plead with all members for their earnest 





and sympathetic support. We believe this is a righteous 
case’ and that the more liberal railroad managers are all 
inclined to share our views. While we confidently hope for 
success we must be prepared for the further expenditure of 
time and money. 

Regarding Lumber Rates. 

This committee has been gratified with the success of 
the movement to secure a uniform classification of articles 
taking lumber rates. The railroads have published notic2> 
that they will so amend their rules as to enable shipments 
of flooring, siding, ceiling, casing, base and carpenters’ 
molding to be carried at the current lumber rates. It is 
expected that the trunk lines will also reform their sched- 
ules in uniformity with the central lines. We never doubted 
the ultimate result of our demand, as it was absurd to 
contend that flooring and ceiling were not lumber, but it 
took eight months of patient labor to secure the proper 
legislation by the railroad associations, through whom it 
seems necessary to approach the individual lines. 


Freight Claims. 

The treatment of freight claims is no better than a year 
ago. The following quotation from last year’s report is 
still appropriate : 

“The individual roads if left to themselves would seldom 
resort to the unfair and unreasonable tactics employed by 
their associations, but now let their best patrons wait for 
months for their money while the associations differ among 
themselves as to the responsibility for an overcharge. Each 
association may more properly treat with its individual 
roads, looking to the recognition of a basis of average 
weights of their lumber, but the broad question of th: 
accuracy of the well established tables should be insisted 
upon by united strength.” 

The issues are simple. Shall the railways, having all the 
knowledge and evidence in their own possession, throw the 
burden of proof upon the shipper to make him show that 
the claim for damage, loss or overcharge was caused by 
their own negligence? 

Shall it become established that the weight master or the 
scale is infallible and that any impossible result obtained 
by single scaling shall stand against the associated expe- 
rience of manufacturers? 

Shall the question of the fact of a particular carload of 
lumber as to its condition of dryness or uniformity of man- 
ufacture be the test, or shall the average of the weight of 
the particular kind or kinds crystallized into the tables 
adopted and recognized by the lumbermen as their basis of 
calculating the freight, which is the potential factor of the 
market price, be the constant subject of dispute? 

Claims are constantly declined because the shipper can 
not prove their correctness, as he is not given the benefit 
of the lowest scale weight, and indeed numerous instances 
occur where no claim is filed where an overfcharge exists 
for this reason. 

The experience is daily repeated in claim offices a'l over 
the country where the shipper is told that estimated we'ghts 
can not be recognized, that the scales were in good order 
and no overcharge exists, although the result the infallib‘e 
weight master has obtained is absurd, The table of esti- 
mates is constantly attacked when the real question is 
the condition of the particular carload, not of the general 
average tables. 


Weight and Rate Contentions. 


One of the most important lumber carriers has expressed 
a willingness to accept the yellow pine weights in all cases 
and to abandon the use of scales altogether, which is good 
evidence of its faith in them. Another great lumber line 
has spent many thousands of dollars in replacing its old 
scales by new automatic ones mounted on steel and concrete 
foundations and has adopted a method of check weighing 
which is reliable and satisfactory. They will not permit 
an association to debar them from paying an overweight 
claim which they know is just. It is recommendei that each 
association affiliated with the National continue its fight 
for fair treatment from the individual roads. 

The most important case ever brought before the Supreme 
court by the Interstate Commerce Commission is now under 
consideration. It involves the right of the railroads to ad- 
vance the rate on yellow pine lumber alone, because the 
market value had increased. Several million dollars are due 
the lumbermen, if the commission and the lower federal 
courts are sustained, and the action of the Supreme court is 
awaited by lumbermen everywhere with great interest. 

This committee has been advised that a recent decision of 
the Supreme court has pointed out that the previously ac- 
cepted interpretation of the section of the law to regulate 
commerce, providing that suits could be brought in any 
court of competent jurisdiction, was faulty and directed that 
any suit involving the reasonableness of any freight rate 
should be begun before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Most railroads are trying to be as fair as the commission 
could be in adjusting their business to the demands of the 
public and the legislative restrictions laid upon them. If 
we can bring them to a proper realization of the importance 
of the lumber industry, through our association work, we 
shall all, as individuals, be amply rewarded. 


Hardwood Rates to West Coast Points. 


The next matter to come before the association was 
the report of the committee on hardwood freight rates 
to west coast points, which was read by Secretary 
Smith as follows: 


Your committee appointed May 9, 1906, to take up with 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau and to secure justice 
for the lumber industry on rates on hardwood lumber to 
west coast points respectfully reports as follows: 

Your committee consists of E. P. Arpin, Grand Rapids, 
Wis.; Eugene Shaw, Eau Claire, Wis., and John B. Ran- 
som, Nashville, Tenn. It had conferences in May and June, 
1906, and at that time met with a committee appointed by 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association, which was 
requested to take up this same subject for its association, 
which committee consisted of O. O. Agler, Chicago; J. M. 
Prichard, Indianapolis, Ind., and G. J. Landeck, of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., also Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. The joint 
committee prepared a statement for R. H. Countiss, agent 
of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, of Chicago, and 
met with the freight bureau about July 25 at its meeting. 
We attach hereto copy of written statement presented to 
R. H. Countiss and the Transcontinental Freight Bureau at 
this meeting. 

We were given a courteous hearing by the members of the 
freight bureau. We were notified about August 6 of ad- 
verse decision to our petitions by the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau. Our committee met in Chicago again on 
August 8 and it was decided to attempt to secure justice 
from the railway companies before recommending that ap- 
plication be made through the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to secure justice on this rate question. 


Railroads Vacillate. 


We received written and verbal assurances from the Great 
Northern, Northern Pacific and Canadian Pacific lines of 
their willingness to put in reduced rates of 60 cents to 
northern west coast points. At one time we were assured 
that this rate would be put into effect as soon as it was 
possible to have it published. We afterwards ascertained 
that through the purchase of the Oregon Short Line by the 
Union Pacific railway, which reaches Portland, Ore., the Har- 
riman lines were objecting to this reduction in rates. 

E. P. Arpin, chairman of your committee, made a trip to 
Omaha last September and October, also to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Seattle, and on this trip took occasion 
to interview traffic managers of the Herriman lines 
and the Santa Fe line, also made many inquiries as to the 
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importation of hardwoods in the western markets. Th’'s 
information we submitted to the different traffic managers, 
which showed conclusively that there was an increased im- 
portation of foreign hardwoods to west coast points and a 
few of the dealers were making arrangements to secure most 
of their supplies from this source, and such dealers were 
therefore indifferent and in fact satisfied with the high rate 
from the east, which would prevent competition from this 
direction. 

Upon further correspondence with H. A. Jones, traffic 
manager of the Southern Pacific railroad,- he informed us 
that this proposed reduction in the rates would be 1econ- 
sidered at a meeting of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau 
in Chicago in February. Up to the present time we have 
not heard what action, if any, was taken on this matter. 
We presume the matter is still before the Transcon izental 
Freight Bureau. 

There has been no disposition on the part of the railways 
to justify the present excessive rate, and they do not deny 
that the rate is detrimental to their best interest. We can 
therefore hardly see why this proposition should be turn d 
down, but in the event that it is it would seem proper that 
this association should recommend the petition to be made to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, asking for just rates on 
hardwood to west coast points. 

Your committee at one time took occasion to confer with 
ion. 8S. H. Cowan and he is willing to undertake to push 
this matter to a successful issue on very reasonable terms. 
Your committee recommends that a committee be appoint:d 
to take this matter up further before the Transcontinental 
Freight Bureau, and if it does not secure any satisfac ion 
apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission for justice, 
the committee to be appointed to confer with the several 
hardwood associations to secure necessary funds to carry 
on this work. 

We hereby attach recent letters relating to these matters 
from the following persons: 

W. L. Martin, second vice president and traffic manager 
of the St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, dated 
August 4, 1906, and October 30, 1906; R. H. Countiss, agent 
of the Transcontinental Freight Bureau, dated March 1%, 
1907; H. A. Jones, freight traflic manager of the Southera 
Pacific Railway Company, dated February 4, 1907; W. W 
Broughton, freight traffic manager of the Great Northern 
Railway Company, dated September 20, 1906. 

Request Turned Down. 

Since making out our report on May 2 we have received 
a letter from R. H. Countiss, agent of the Transcoatinental 
Freight Bureau, advising us that the rates on hardwood lum 
ber to west coast points have been fully considered, and that 
our request for lower rates has-been turned down. We here- 
with enclose copy of this letter, which is made part of our 
report. 

ihe fact is we have already placed the matter before the 
Transcontinental Freight Bureau three different times, first 
through the Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen's Association, 
and we now, therefore, feel that it would be useless to look 
to them for justice on this rate matter. We therefore would 
suggest that the association should consider the advisability 
of placing this matter direct before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it would seem necessary and expedient that 
this association recommend such action and appoint a com- 
mittee to place this matter before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the funds to be raised among the hardwood 
lumber associations interested in this movement. 

E. P. ARPIN, 
EUGENE SHAW, 
JOHN B. RANSOM. 


I. H. Pardoe—It is a matter of regret that the committce 
having this matter in charge could not be present. Mr. 
Ransom expected to be present but was detained by illness 
at the last moment. I would ask that the old committee be 
continued to carry on the work, but that no expense be 
incurred by the association and all costs be paid by the 
hardwood trade. 


This motion was adopted as presented. 


Credit Indemnity. 

Credit indemnity is a subject which has received a 
great deal of attention at the hands of the committee 
having this matter in charge during the last year. A 
report of the committee was submitted by Drew 
Musser. It recommended that the organization of 
this feature be placed in the hands of the committee 
on eredit ratings, and be made a part of its work. 
The report as read by Mr. Musser is given: 

For the last two years credit indemnity or some plan of 
insurance against bad accounts has been under discussion at 
the annual meetings of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association by a committee appointed to bring this matter 
before the various associations comprising the National or- 
ganization, but inasmuch as its success depends primarily 
on a well established and efficient credit rating depariment, 
the time for its adoption has been subject to the success of 
the department of credit ratings, which fortunately has now 
been attained. \ 

No prudent lumberman would presume to carry his own 
fire risk, and in addition he has further safeguarded h'‘s 
property by liability insurance, but there are few, if any, 
who have made any provision to protect themselves aga nst 
losses through bad accounts, which are almost as large in 
the aggregate as losses by fire. 

t is true that protection against loss from sales to irre- 
sponsible dealers in lumber is sold by credit corporations, 
but their rates are so high and their restrictions s0 great 
that their policies are not at all desirable to any wholesale 
lumberman who is careful in extending credit. 

It is selfevident that little thought has been given to the 
need of indemnity for losses occasioned by sales to irrespon- 
sible parties, or the indifference that has been shown by the 
best of business men to protection of th's character wou'd 
not have been so marked by those who have been called upon 
to express their views. , 

In reply to a large number of letters written to lumber 
manufacturers in all parts of the country only sixty-five ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of credit indemnity, and if the 
general rule appties in this case we can almost believe that 
those who were opposed to the plan ought to be the most 
interested. ; 

Enormous Losses Sustained. 

The following information, however, has been obtained in 
answer to a number of questions contained in these letters, 
and even from this limited information the credit indemnity 
committee has been amazed at the enormous losses that have 
been sustained by an average of, say, seventy-two lumber 
manufacturers, for a period of five years. If the other lum- 
ber manufacturers, not reporting, have had similar losses, 
is it not worth at least our sincere efforts to endeavor to 
offer some protection to the 1,600 lumber manufacturers 
who are members of the various associations which ar: 
united in the National organization? ’ : 

The following is a statement of the results of an investi- 
gation made during April and May of this year (1907) : 

Number of Average of Percent 


members re- Total Total loss per of 
YEAR— porting. sales. losses. member. losses. 
a eee 89 $ 41,114,348 $ 31,067 $349.06 3-40 
|, 100 43,081,373 43,157 431.57 1-10 
og eee 110 45,251,345 34,480 313.45 19-250 
a 129 79,534,028 45,809 355.10 57-1000 
| eee 165 84,741,439 42,184 255.66 49-1000 
Average of Percent 
TOTAL NUMBER Total Total loss per of 
OF REPORTS— sales. losses. member. losses. 
Ps taccenas ... $293,722,533 $196,697 $346.87 33-500 





Already a large number of lumber manufacturers have 
realized that there is a profit in joining forces in supporting 
a general fire insurance organization, and as a proof of this 
attention is.called to the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alli- 
ance, which has now over 150 underwriters, and whose 
policies are as safe as those issued by the strongest insur- 
ance companies in the United States. 


Accomplished by Co-operation. 

By codperation the lumber manufacturers have near y 
solved the car stake problem, which will mean a saving of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to the shippers of lumb:r 
annually. Notwithstanding the benefit that this movement 
will bring to the lumber manufacturers, the majority at first 
were opposed to any effort or expense in this direction. 

Again we might cite the benefit the lumber manufacturers 
are deriving from the Bureau of Uniform Grades, which is 
maintained throughout the country at a nominal expense. 
which outlay, as compared with the results obtained, is not 
worth mentioning. 

The establishment of our credit rating department is an- 
other step in the line of our business codperation, yet a few 
had to bear the burden and guarantee its success be‘ore the 
indifferent ones would respond. 

Now to perfect our credit rating department and place it 
in position where it will afford the greatest benefit, some 
plan of indemnity that will not only reimburse its subscribers 
for losses from bad accounts, but will also be the means of 
reducing these losses to a minimum, by bringing the credit 
ratings up to the highest standards of reliability, ought to 
be adopted and universally supported. 

It has been suggested to have the annual sales of each 
lumber manufacturing concern determine the premium to be 
paid for this class of insurance. However, the objection to 
this means of raising the indemnity fund is that most of 
the large shippers of lumber have the smallest percentag> 
of losses and the majority may refuse to pay the larger 
premium on this account. 


An Ingemnity Fund. 

The success of credit indemnity could without doubt be 
established for the first year if 500 manufacturers woud 
subscribe for policies on an average premium rate of, say, 
$250. This would bring in a fund of $125,000, which would 
probably cover all the losses sustained by these 500 manu- 
facturers and in addition would provide a fund that would 
not only cover all expenses but would leave a surplus be- 
sides. The average loss of those reporting losses for the 
last five years was $500, but it is no presumption to assert, 
as stated above, that by codjperation under the supervision of 
the credit rating department these losses will be reduced 
50 percent or more. 

Now, while it is not the purpose of credit indemnity to 
restrict its subscribers in selling to their customers, still 
the customer who has a bad rating and who can be shown 
to be unsafe financially can not be covered by credit in- 
demnity policies. Therefore the credit rating depariment 
may have to classify its ratings which will be insured as 
follows: Class “A” comprising what are cons‘dered to Le 
absolutely responsible dealers, and to whom sales can be 
made without notifying the credit rating department. Clas; 
“B” comprising dealers whose financial standing might be 
affected by business depression, crop failure etc., and each 
sale should have the approval of the credit rating depart- 
ment before made, in order to be fully protected. Class “C” 
would comprise all dealers that are at all times a doubtful 
risk, and sales should not be made except on the express 
approval of the credit rating department. Class “D” con- 
sists of the undesirable customers that are not covered by 
credit indemnity policies. 

It may be well to add that in classifying credit ratings 
of the buyers of lumber where sales are not to be made 
without notifying the credit rating department ample 
provisions will be made so that little, if any, restriction 
will be placed upon the members of the various associations 
who carry credit indemnity in dealings with their customers. 


Extent of Insurance. 


It has been suggested that dealers in lumber whose ratings 
would place them in the “B” and “C” classifications be in- 
sured for two-thirds and one-third, respectively, of their 
obligations to any of our indemnity subscribers without hav- 
ing their acceptance of orders restricted to the approval of 
the credit rating department, in order to get the benefit of 
protection against losses, but it must be fully understood 
and guarded that no lumber manufacturer who is covered by 
credit indemnity can become careless or negligent in extend- 
ing credit simply because his loss will be made up to him 
for the small premium payment which he pays for his policy. 
and for this reason the credit rating department should 
have some knowledge of what class of buyers are getting 
credit from association members. 

It is now difficult to get a complete financial report from 
the buying trade, for the reason that there is no well estab 
lished credit indemnity department that makes it of interest 
to these buyers to report fully; but with 500 or more sub- 
scribers for credit indemnity it will be worth while to thosé 
asking for credit to report fully and correctly. Further- 
more, a good many annoyances from arbitrary and unjust 
deductions from shipments could be eliminated. 

All claims for losses are to be assigned to the credit 
rating department and become its property. What is col- 
lected from these claims will be an offset to what has been 
paid out to policy holders. 

A competent advisory board should meet annually and 
make any necessary changes in credit indemnity methods that 
seem advisable and see that the funds are handled to the 
best interests of all concerned. 

Inasmuch as our plan of credit indemnity is to be based 
upon our credit ratings, and to be under the control and 
direction of our credit rating department, your committee 
recommends that the organization of this worthy protective 
feature be placed in the hands of the committee on credit 
rating department and made a part of its work. 


Continuing the Committee. 


J. B. White—As the work of that committee seems to be 
important and inasmuch as its recommendat on: might not 
be carried out so as to be reported as quickly as it could 
report would {ft not be better that the committee be con- 
tinued to work along that line independent of the credit 
rating department? I appreciate the report, which was well 
made and its conclusions well drawn, except as to shifting 
the burden of the report onto the other committee. [Laugh- 
ter.] I move that the report be received, and as the judg- 
ment of the committee has indicated that the work is not 
yet done, I, therefore, move that the committee be continued. 


Valuable Work. 


J. E. Freeman—lI think this is a case of Alphonse and 
Gaston. [Laughter.] I readily appreciate Mr. White's 
attitude and were I in his place I probably would fel the 
same way. There is a large question which the depirtment 
has had in mind in making this latter suggestion. I think 
the most of us are hardly prepared to give our consent to 
the scheme, however valuable it might be, if carried on along 
the ideas suggested. The most of us have been solicit d by 
indemnity agencies. We are not able to employ Phi'adelphia 
lawyers to make it a desirable thing to go into. I think 
the most valuable work the association has engaged in has 
been to establish this credit rating bureau. It has been the 
best binder we have had to bring us together in the common 
interest. I believe we have just reached a point where we 
can realize the true benefit of a credit rating bureau. It has 
been my theory all the time that when the bureau came into its 
own it would be a piece of machinery which would emphasize 
the position of the lumber manufacturers in the trade. 
When the account of a tricky customer is placed in the 
hands of the bureau for collection it will have more influ- 
ence than in any other agency. I believe there are oppor- 
tunities of having some features of credit indemnity, either 


in the form of insurance or exchange of information that can 
effect the same purpose, that would greatly strengthen and 
build up our credit rating bureau. If so, the division of 
forces is not wise. We have a capable and wise committee 
back of the credit rating bureau. If there can be any good 
gotten out of ‘the credit rating bureau then I bel.eve this 
good can be increased in the way suggested. I believe the 
committee is one that can take hold of the thing and make 
it specific. I am in favor of the recommendation of the 
credit rating committee rather than in favor of the motion. 

J. B. White—I could take issue with Mr. Freeman very 
briefly in this matter. I believe that credit indemnity and 
credit ratings are two distinct subjects, and they require d.f- 
ferent talents—different qualities of work. I think there i: 
just about as much difference between the saw mill and the 
company that insures. I believe credit indemnity is doubt 
less good but there are some people who would be interested 
in credit rating who would not be interested in credit in 
demnity. I believe that they would actually be two different 
departments in the end and I think they should start out 
each on its own basis. I do not be.ieve it is possible to 
plan them together, now or in the future. I move that they 
be represented by different committees. 5 


A Good Committee. 


Drew Musser—lIn connection with the committee on credit 
indemnity I have been pleased to serve for two years. We 
have always had a very good committee, so good in fact that 
the members of the committee have been made chairmen of 
other committees and it has been very hard to get the con- 
mittee together. I had to make a special effort to get the 
committee together last night, and feel it might be to the 
benefit of the credit indemnity feature to be made a part 
of the special committee that covers credit ratings and the 
work that is undertaken by the credit rating department. | 
am glad to do what I can in any capacity, still I hope the 
convention will place this scheme or plan in some hands 
that will give it the attention, interest and support that it 
should have. If I have done anything to further the in 
terests of credit indemnity I would like to be placed on the 
honorary list where I can look on. 

J. A. Freeman—lI do not like to take up time, but I fear 
we are likely to act in a way that will simply shove this 
thing aside. The committee has made all the report and all 
the investigation as a committee on this subjcct that it is 
possible for it to do. I think the report conveys all the 
information that can be given at this stage of ‘the game, 
and if there be anything in the idea it will have to be in 
cluded as a part of our credit indemnity bureau. Unless w> 
are prepared to unite in a new organization which will call 
itself a credit indemnity insurance company, and I take it 
pretty strongly we are not prepared for this, I believe we 
should consolidate. If there is any value in creating either 
the bureau or a department of credit indemnity the commi.- 
tee having that in charge is one that should have the other 
It will require some persistent study to develop and create 
the machinery to carry it out. ‘The continuance ‘of this 
committee for the purpose of carrying on the investigation 
further is useless extravagance. I believe the committce wil 
be able to evolve an idea that will make it helpful and 
useful. 

J. B. White—I happen to be chairman of the credit rating 
department which is to make a report soon and it prebably 
will not affect us anyway. I believe the credit rating de 
partment is not prepared to go into insurance in any form. 
The lumber associations do not go into insurance. They pre- 
fer that the mutual insurance companies handle such mat 
ters. I think it requires more time and more thought, and 
that some committee should be asked to bring further argu- 
ment to bear on the question, and that we should have time 
to think it over and adjust it. The credit rating tureau 
itself is not prepared to take the matter up. They have 
troubles of their own. 

The question here was called for and by a rising 
vote Mr. White’s motion continuing the credit in 
demnity committee was carried—eighteen to twelve. 

Secretary Smith asked whether or not a committee 
or his office was authorized to spend any money in 
securing counsel or employing somebody who knows 
something about the credit indemnity business in 
carrying on this investigation. In response President 
Irvine said it would seem to be the judgment of the 
association that it was not ready to undertake the 
work at this time but that it probably would be at 
the next annual meeting. 


Supporting the Yale Forestry School. 
Secretary Smith stated he had letters from F. F. 
of the committee on the Yale Forestry school endow 
ment fund. Mr. Smith made a verbal report in which 
Weyerhaeuser, chairman, and David Carson, treasurer, 
he stated that $54,000 had been subscribed, of which 
$35,000 had been paid and invested in 6 percent bonds, 
the fund now had to its credit $2,100 interest on the 
bonds, and that subscriptions were being added from 
time to time. He stated that the work of soliciting 
subscriptions had been allowed to rest from the last 
meeting until about ninety days ago, when it was again 
taken up, 500 lumbermen being appointed who were 
requested to secure contributions of $200 each and 
send them in. The report showed that about fifty 
lumbermen had accepted appointments on the com- 
mittee and 110 had declined owing to press of busi- 

ness. Further on this point Mr. Smith said: 


We expect to continue this work until we can determine 
whether or not it is feasible to secure 500 active workers 
who will raise $200 each. There are now subscriptions of 
about $6,000. Among the forty who have not yet rep ied 
we will likely get $6,000 more. We practically have $60,000 
intact. The remark Mr. McLeod would have made had he 
been here to make this report would have been that we have 
started out on this work and the Yale Forestry School has 
gone ahead acting on the guaranty and by turning over to 
them the $50,000 we have, and if the amount can be in- 
creased to $75,000 and invested in 6 percent bonds, the co! 
lege will know just what to go ahead on. As this matter 
was in a rather indefinite shape and something had to be 
done immediately Mr. Mcleod at a conference with Henry 
Graves and Mr. Pinchot stated that the amount of money 
expended would be paid, and if some arrangement is not 
made at this meeting to pay the amount Mr. McLeod would 
stand good for his guaranty. I told him the $2,100 in 
terest should go toward the $3,300 due. This would leave 
Mr. McLeod to make up the $1,200. 

The Chair—As the association has made the proposition, it 
should be carried out. Why the fund has not been raised it 
is hard to tell. What shall we do to make good our prom 
ise? It is a mere bagatelle to the lumbermen of the United 


States. Mr. Hines, what have you to say for the northern 
pine? ey ; 
Mr. Hines—We are heartily in favor. We look upon this 


proposition as a very far reaching one. We feel the school 
would go a very long way toward educating the general pub 
lic. It would in time, to some extent, change public senti 
ment. To my mind it would have the effect of placing a 
different phase on the tax question. I am surprised and 
very much disappointed that the sum has not been raised. 
Now, in regard to what we can do. It seems if we appoint 
a special committee, say one from the Pacific coast, one to 
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take charge of the south, one to see what can be done in 
the north and if that committee can have access to the list 
of those who have subscribed and could take it up in a per- 
sonal way I believe the sum could be raised very shortly. 
I think we should not allow this question to drop here to- 
day. Something definite should be done. I am in favor of 
turning over the sum we have raised to the present time 
to the Yale School. 


Plan for Committee Work. 
Secretary Smith read the names of the executive 


committee, which now has this matter in charge. Mr. 
Hines continued: 
Now, my idea is that the committee be divided in sec- 


tions and that the committee proceed to raise the necessary 
money. 

John L. Kaul—I believe the committee has personally 
seen and solicited the people who have subscribed. I doubt 
if you can get enough members in any section to give the 
time required to put this thing clearly in its true light. 
I think you should have a present solicitor to put the mat- 
ter before the lumbermen in the form it should be pre- 
sented. If you had the men here I think the sum would be 
largely oversubscribed by this time. It has not been put 
before the manufacturers in its true light. Manufacturers 
do not see where they are to be benefited. I think we should 
raise the money in short order. It would be necessary to 
cover the different sections of the country to do this. I 
know this applies to a very great extent to our association. 

Mr. Hines—-Have the secretar‘es of each association visit 
the mills. They possibly could visit fifty people in a week’s 
time. Let the secretaries go right out and see the peop’e 
personally. 

Secretary Smith-—Mr. McLeod in his letter stated that 
if an attempt was made to increase the fund at this time 
he would be glad to have me announce that we could enter 
his name for $1,000. 


R. 8S. Cohn suggested that the money be raised by 
an assessment of one-half or three-fourths of a cent 
a thousand on the entire product of the mills of the 
associations affiliated with the National association. 

Mr. Hines offered a motion for the retention of the 
present committee, which should be instructed to have 
the secretaries make personal canvasses to raise the 
money. This was adopted. 


Not Fully Understood. 


J. B. White—Right on this subject I want to say I do 
not believe the lumbermen of the country nor the people 
of the country fully understand the objects to be attained 
or the value that is sought to be attained in the ra’sing of 
the fund for the endowment of the forest school at Yale. 
Now I have a case in point. When I got this circular say- 
ing there had been a committee appointed, each one to 
raise $200, I thought I would raise $200 right then. I went 
to a millman who had refused to give before; he had de- 
clined to give anything toward this endowment fund. He 
said: “We are going to cut out in three years. But you 
have thirty Yale forest students right here next to me. I 
believe in them; they are going to be a benefit to the coun- 
try in the future. They are going to be a benefit to other 
generations. I have been instructed to give you $500.” 
And I got the money and sent it in. 

Mr. Freeman—This subject has always appealed to me 
so much that I feel at this time I perhaps could say a 
word that may fit quite a large class of lumbermen through- 
out the country. When this movement first was started I 
found it impossible to induce my company to become a sub- 
seriber. I expected to make a subscription if my company 
did not. So far as the merits of the matter are concerned 


it has not received the attention it is entitled to. A few 
have responded in very noble manner, and we all should 
take off our hats to them. There are a large number 


of small operators, among which class my company feels 
it is identified. I have no list before me of subscriptions, 
but I venture to suggest that the bulk of the sum has been 
given by large operators and that the small men have not 
come to the support of this work as they should have 
done. I do not know why any man should hesitate to take 
a large interest in this thing. It is narrow to say we are 
not going to make any money. I would hate to make a 
subscription for any such purpose from any standpoint. It 
is an educational idea and one of the best ones that have 
been presented to us as lumbermen and the _ possibilities 
along that line are demonstrating this so rapidly now that 
I do not see how it is possible to fail to take an interest 
if it is properly presented. I believe the suggestion Mr. 
Ilines has made, that if we can have personal solicitation 


we can get the money, is a correct view to take. It is a 
very easy matter to put a letter in a pigeon hole and 
forget about it. 

Question of Vast Importance. 


Ek. C. Fosburgh—I think we all realize that since we 
started this organization we find it very slow work to get 
it moving. We had this same thing to contend with when 
we raised funds for our credit rating department. It s‘ems 
strange that we have not been able to accomplish anything 
that we have started out to do. I do not believe that, with 
the possible exception of the forests, there is any other 
question of such vast importance as the Yale forest school 
and the objects it has in view. When I look back over my 
experience and think of the ignorant and incompctent men 
who have cost my company thousands of dol'ars I can 
appreciate the benefit such a school should give. The train- 
ing at this Yale school will in a few years turn loose in 
this country hundreds of young men fitted to occupy posi- 
tions we want filled. It can not but be of advantage to have 
such men. Now I do not understand the Ya'e forest school 
expects or needs $250,000 at once. I move that our present 
fund of $50,000 be turned over to this school. Let us 
follow up the resolution that has just been passed and see 
how much money can be raised. If any of our associations 
will levy assessments for this purpose. which I believe can 
be done the next year, I believe we will get around so that 
the fund will be raised. There are lots of men who are 
interested in lumber affairs that are not actually engaged 
in it. I believe we can clean this thing up within the 


next year. 5 : 
The Motion Carried. 

This motion was presented and carried and the chair 
stated that it was a personal invitation for each mem- 
ber to get busy. Mr. Fosburgh also moved that the 
interest money on hand be turned over to Mr. Me- 
Leod to reimburse him for his guaranty. 

Secretary Smith said that Mr. MeLeod had guar- 
anteed the expense of the chair of lumbering up to 
July 1, 1907. The cost would be $3,300 and the inter- 
est on hand amounted to $2,100. If no other arrange- 
ment was made he said it would be necessary for Mr. 
MeLeod to make up a deficit of $1,200. 

Mr. Fosburgh—-I move that we pay to the Yale school 
$2.100 to apply on the $3,800 obligation assumed by Mr. 
McLeod and to pay the balance as soon as additional funds 
are received. 

S. M. Bloss—It looks to me as though Mr. McLeod had 
stepped into the breach and teok care of something that 
was no one’s business in particular and it seems to me that 
we should protect him. 

Mr. Hines—In soliciting funds we can solicit every mill 
operator. Now there are tremendously large interests of 


timber owners. I have 
which are timber owners exclusively. 
help out in this matter. 

Mr. Fosburgh’s second motion was presented and 
carried. 


in mind several large concerns 
I think they should 


Resolution Regarding Standing Timber. 
The next business taken up was the report of the 
committee on resolutions submitted by its chairman, 
J. H. Freeman. 


Mr. Freeman—wWe will submit for your consideration sev- 
eral resolutions and will ask action on them as they are 
offered. 

The first we have is concerning the question of satisfac- 
tory information in regard to standing timber. This is 
based on a little pamphlet which probably most of you have 
been supplied with. The pamphlet was gotten up by Mr. 
Kellogg for the National Box Manufacturers’ Association. 

WHEREAS, In view of our rapidly decreasing forest 
resources, it is of greatest importance that an accurate 
determination be made of the kind and quantity of 
standing timber in‘the United States in order to secure 

a sound basis for plans for forest management and 

utilization, be it 

Resolved, That we respectfully request the Forest 

Service and the bureau of census to undertake this 

work at their earliest convenience, and that we hereby 

pledge our heartiest codperation to all efforts of the 
government to secure information concerning any of 
the interests of the lumber industry. 


The resolution was adopted. 


To Seek Congressional Aid. 

R. S. Kellogg—I am mighty glad indeed to see you pass 
this resolution. On the part of the Forest Service it will 
be very glad to have this action but it takes something 
more than a resolution to get such a th’ng as this. If it 
be undertaken it will be the biggest piece of work that ever 
has been undertaken in the United States. It is not imprac- 
ticable but it is big. It requires time and it requires money. 
We will have to have the money and it must come from 
Congress. When this association pledges itself to the sup- 
port of this proposition I take it that it carries with it the 
support of this association in an effort to get an appropria- 
tion from Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. Fosburgh—As I stated in the convention yesterday, 
I am thoroughly convinced that the efforts now being put 
forth by the Bureau of Corporations concerning the investi- 
gation into lumber matters and lumber methods is goivg 
to be a great agency in getting just what this resolution 
asks for. I think it is the purpose of the Bureau of a 
rations and the Forest Service to coéperate in accumulating 
and eventually publishing all the information they may g't 
and it is for that reason we have used the language here 
employed. 

Government Reservations Approved. 


Our next resolution is concerning a matter of large inter- 
est and one that has been the subject.of a groat deal of 
contention between the department at Washington and 
Congress itself. There has been on the part of the present 
administration an effort to determine the stand taken con- 
cerning the establishment of the forest reservations. Most 
of you, of course, are familiar with some of the conditions 
that have arisen therefrom. It has been thought wise that 
we should place ourselves on record in that matter, and I 
wish to say that the committee on resolutions in discussing sevy- 
eral questions decided it would be a wise policy only to p!edge 
itself to the general proposition, eliminating in so fer as 
possible all matters that might be of sectional or local 


interest. We thought it best to confine ourselves to broad 
subjects. I will read the resolution your committee has 
reported : 


Resolved, That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association in convention assembled hereby voices its 
hearty approval of the policy of our federal government 
in establishing large forest reservations in various sec- 
tions of our land, and would urge the Congress to give 
liberal consideration to such policy. 


The resolution was adopted as read. 


Regarding Waterway Improvement. 


The following resolution has been presented to us and the 
committee has agreed to present it to you just as given. 
I wish to state that this resolution has been offered to us 
by a gentleman who perhaps has done as much as any other 
man in the country for the bettering of conditions and I 
suppose is wearing with a great deal of pride the laurels 
of a victory just won. Our good friend, Mr. Stillwell, offers 
this resolution which I most heartily recommend to your 
consideration : 


WHEREAS, The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is directly concerned with matters of transpor- 
tation, and as an organization is a factor in solving 
economie questions; and 

WHEREAS, The abnormally congested conditions of 
traffic during the last year have served to demonstrate 
that the transportation resources of the country are of 
themselves now wholly inadequate to cop? with the 
situation ; and 

WHEREAS, The opening 
rapid development of 
promise of increased 


of the Panama canal, the 
our western states and the 
commercial relaticns with the 
South American countries will tend to aggravate such 
a condition in the near future if no: now wisely pro- 
vided for; and° 

WHEREAS, The great natural waterways of this coun- 
try, reaching more than forty states and aggregating 
more than 88,000 miles, will, if properly improved and 
developed, serve not only to relieve this congestion but 
also be the means of effective railroad rate regulation ; 
and 

Whereas, The National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
is now striving to bring about such a change of policy 
as will lead to the systematic and efficient development 
of these waterways; therefore be it 

Resolved, By the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, assembled in convention this twenty-ninth 
day of May, 1907, that we heartily commend the timely 
and efficient work of this organization and pledge it our 
aid in the crusade of publicity now being carried on to 
bring about a wholesome, comprehensive and systematic 
improvement of these natural highways and that we 
join them in their p'tea for large and regular appropri- 
ations on the part of the national government to the 
end that the immediate and efficient development of 
our worthy rivers and harbors may be brought about. 
Be it further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions be sent to 
the Honorable Theodore Roo-evelt. president of the 
United States: to the Honorable Joseph E. Ransdell, 
president of the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
and to every member of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives of Congress. 


The resolution was adopted. 


W. B. Stillwell—If I am in order, or will be permitted, 
would like to make a brief amendment. I move that the 
secretary be authorized to record this association as a 
member of the National Rivers & Harbors Co-gress. 


The National Rivers & Harbors Congress. 


Mr. Stillwell spoke in behalf of this resolution, stat- 
ing that the National Rivers & Harbors Congress had 
been designated as second only to the Congress of the 


~ 


United States. He said the national government has 
assumed control of the rivers and harbors of the coun- 
try and it owes the people the improvement of these 
natural harbors. He had attended the last meeting of 
the National Rivers & Harbors Congress, which had 
passed a resolution which resulted in the appropriation 
of $87,000,000 to the improvement of waterways. Fur- 
ther in this connection he said that many millions of 
dollars had gorie to waste by irregular appropriation. 
These millions would have been saved had the appro- 
priations been made in a systematic manner. The Na- 
tional Rivers & Harbors Congress is a national asso- 
ciation and has no interest in local affairs. He said 
that notwithstanding the fact that New York had 
had considerable appropriations made there shortly 
would be two large steamships which can not enter 
the ports. Another illustration used was Gulfport, 
which he thought would be the largest lumber port 
east of the Rockies and which had been left entirely 
to private enterprise. In Savannah, his own city, 
the people have spent $5,000,000, and on investigation 
he found that in eight years rates had been reduced 
$1,500,000 per annum. The benefit had been reaped 
by the 26,000,000 inhabitants of twenty states. Initia- 
tion fee for the association would be $100, which he 
said would give it twenty delegates to the annual 
meeting of the National Rivers & Harbors Congress. 

Edward Hines, of Chicago, said that having appeared 
before the rivers and harbors committee at the last 
session of Congress he wanted heartily to indorse Mr. 
Stillwell’s proposition and hoped it would be unani- 
mously adopted. The action of the association was 
in line with Mr. Hines’ hopes. 


Commendatory of Good Service. 


Mr. Freeman—The committee now comes to that impor 
tant part for which committees on resolutions are usua ly 
employed. We first move that a rising vote of thanks b: 
extended to those gentlemen who favored us yesterday with 
valuable and able papers which the committee is prepared 
to pronounce the best ever heard in a lumber convention. 

The delegates in attendance rose to their feet with- 
out further invitation, save those modest ones who pre- 
sented the various papers and were in a quandary 
whether to rise in respect to others or remain seated, 
because the resolution carried with it commendation 
of their own efforts. There was no doubt, however, 
as to the adoption of the resolution. J. B. White 
solved the problem in his own behalf by rising after- 
ward and saying, ‘‘I did not vote but I will now stand 
up for the other fellows.’’ 

Mr. Freeman then read the following resolutions: 

To THE MANAGEMENT OF THE JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

CoMPaNny—We extend our thanks for courtesies received 

and bespeak for it the heartiest approval and support 

in the grand and interesting work in which it is now 
engaged. 

To THE CHAMBERLIN HOTEL—We extend our thanks 
for our entertainment and for this room. 

Mr. Freeman—I am reminded that a very important reso- 
lution was omitted by the resolution committee. I think it 
is proper that this motion should be voiced. We hereby 
resolve that our heartiest thanks be extended to the officials 
of the association, barring the treasurer, for the efficient 
service of the last year. 





The report of the auditing committee was submitted 
and approved as read. 


Report of Auditing Committee. 


Your auditing committee respectfully recommends that 
the secretary be instructed to turn over the books and vouch- 
ers of the association that may be on hand since last audit 
to an expert accountant, and the certified report of such 
accountant be spread on the records of this association. 

H. H. Foster, chairman ; 
IF. E. WAYMER, 
GEORGE E. WATSON. 


The next matter taken up was the report of the com- 
mittee on credit rating department, which was sub- 
mitted by the chairman and adopted. The report fol- 
lows: 


Report on Credit Rating Department. 


Your committee finds that the work of the credit ra‘irg 
department has progressed satisfactorily during the year, 
and we believe that the work has arrived at a point where 
permission should be given to solicit subs°riptions from 
anyone, and to add such features to the publication as may 
be approved by a committee which we recommend to be 
appointed from the board of governors for this purpose. 

J. B. WHITE, chairman ; 
WILLIAM B. STILLWELL, 
EDWARD HINES, 

E. C. FOSBURGH, 

R. A. LONG. 


Conference Committee on Car Stake. 
Edward Hines, chairman of a special committee on 
car stake equipment, read a report, which was ap- 
proved. The report is given herewith: 


Your committee appointed at yesterdays’ meeting to 
confer with the executive committee of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, which has been handling 
the car stake complaint proposition, after a full discussion 
of all the phases of the situation recommend the favorable 
consideration of this body to immediately send to E. F. 
erry, secretary of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, the sum set opposite each association name, as 
follows: 











ty IN 05 a ai oe See a are eae $ 500 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association........... 1.000 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association..... 2,000 
Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation . 500 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 500 
Yellow Pine Manufacturers’- Association............. 2,000 
North Carolina Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 500 
Georgia-Florida Sawmill Association................ 500 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association......... 500 
Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association..... 300 
Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association... 300 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
RE SAR rr ere erg en ye eer are 500 


Also that the secretary of each affiliated association issue 
a circular to its respective members showing the importance 
of acquainting E. F. Perry, secretary of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, 66 Broadway, New York 


city, with statistics showing the number of flat and gondola 
ars which each member has loaded in the period commenc- 
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ing the first of December, 1906, and ending May 15, 1907; 
also the number of flat and gondola cars which has been 
furnished in lieu of box or stock cars as ordered by them. 
We understand in a general way that during the winter 
months a large number of flat and gondola cars were fur- 
nished on orders calling for box and stock cars, putting the 
members to the expense of not alone staking the cars, but in 
many instances putting temporary roofs on them. 

The legal status of the car stake proposition as explained 
by the committee from the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association is in such condition at the present 
time that they feel that a definite settlement shall be forth- 
coming at a very early date; therefore urge strongly that 
all delegates of the executive board shall attend personally, 
or have appointed an alternate delegate who will aitend, 
the meetings of such board to be called in the very near 
future. There is no question in which our position is so 


strong and in which we should be so firm in an attempt to © 


have a wrong righted as in this car stake proposition. 
EDWARD HINES, chairman ; 
C. A. Dory, Doty, Wash. ; 
R. A. LONG, 
J. B. WHITE, 
GEORGE B. WATSON. 
Victor H. Beckman—I do not know what we are going to 
do on supplying information from January 15 to July 15 
because we have had no cars. [Laughter.] 


The Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association had orig- 
inally been assessed $1,000, but Mr. Stillwell explained 
the part that organization had taken in the proceed- 
ings and the contributions it had made in the past and 
with the approval of all the assessment was changed 
to $50. 

New Business. 

The next matter was the election of officers. J. B. 
White, E. C. Fosburgh and C. A. Doty in response to a 
motion were appointed as nominating committee and 
retired to make up the slate. 


W. B. Stillwell—Under the head of new business and in 
behalf of that much overworked committee on credit indem- 
nity I move that the secretary have printed 3,000 copies cf 
Mr. Musser’s report over the printed signatures of members 
of the committee with the request that they take the matter 
under consideration in connection with the establishment of 
a credit rating company, with the view that toward the 
close of the coming year they give to the secretary—such as 
desire to do so—a proposition looking toward the formation 
of a credit indemnity company, and that in March next a 
duplicate be mailed to each member and an immediate 
answer requested. 

My idea is that credit indemnity is separate and distinct 
from credit rating. But we will never get a credit indem- 
nity company started unless we make a start. Some 
arrangements could be made with a credit rating bureau 
so that the rating could be used. I speak from a neutral 
standpoint, for it would be useless to our company, as we 
do a cash business. 


Objection to Credit Indemnity Company. 


Mr. Hamill—If I may be permitted to say just one word 
on this resolution it would be that it strikes me that if a 


HOW THE DELEGATES TO T 


From sources which may not at present be disclosed 

it has been learned that a special committee, a few days 
prior to May 31, was appointed by the North Carolina 
Pine Association to interview the weather man. Judg- 
ing by weather results the man at the throttle in Vir- 
ginia is as dyspeptically inclined as are those in other 
parts of the country. At any rate he dished up a sort 
of hodge-podge, suitable for no particular season and 
seemingly the remnant accumulations of many years. 
Just what manner of persuasion the committee found ef- 
fective has not been made public, but at any rate the 
autocrat ruling over meteorological affairs promised to 
be good for ten consecutive hours. He fulfilled his prom- 
ise to the letter. Whether this autocrat was bribed or 
whether he succumbed to the eloquence employed by the 
committee is not known, but at any rate he delivered a 
fair day May 31, between the hours of 10 a. m. and 6 
». m. 
Lumbermen who have reached the age of discretion 
and attended three or four of the meetings of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association are presumed 
to be judges of the quality of entertainment dispensed 
by the people of various localities. There are many spe- 
cial brands of hospitality in the United States, each one 
being different from every other brand and possessing 
its own claims to recognition. A combination of equal 
parts of Virginia hospitality, North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation welcome and that fraternal feeling which exists 
among lumbermen of the United States is difficult to 
excel. Each one of these three elements stands upon 
its own firm foundation and when the three are brought 
together and combined into one grand chemical solution 
the result is a new and heretofore undreamed of triumph 
defying every attempt at analysis. 

This was the particular brand of hospitality dispensed 
when the delegates and visitors to the fifth annual meet- 
ing of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
were entertained on the steamer Old Point Comfort by 
the North Carolina Pine Association and, what was more 
to the point and more appreciated, by their charming 
wives. Hospitality is one of the boasts of the people 
of Virginia. Nothing is too good and no trouble too 
great for the stranger within the gates of a Virginia 
home. The foundation of Virginia hospitality is based 
upon necessity. Four hundred years ago each hardy 
wayfarer in that colonized country was made welcome, 
fed and clothed at the expense of the Virginia planters. 

The precepts of hospitality have been taught not only 
by word of mouth but by illustrations from the founda- 
tion of the first English colony in that state until the 
present day. At the outstart the entertainment of vis- 
itors was an act of humanity. It has been developed 
into an art. Continuous practice has perfected the 
art so that when one is entertained by a Virginia gentle- 
man he has all but exhausted the possibilities in that 
direction. When the stranger within the gates of Vir- 
ginialand is entertained by Virginia ladies the possibili- 
ties of whole-souled hospitality have been exhausted. 


credit indemnity company should be formed it must be done 
entirely outside of this association. It seems to me that 
would be in the nature of a mutual, private business organi- 
zation in which each member of those who are members of 
this association and affiliated organizations will become in- 
terested. I would look upon a proposition like that with 
favor but I do not believe it is the thing that could be 
brought about in the way suggested. I think it is scarcely 
fair to ask this association to spend its funds in something 
~ strikes me must have a very strong private feature 
to it. 

In other words I do not believe that this association can 
enter into anything of this kind as an association. I do 
not believe it is feasible, I do not believe it would meet 
with success from a business standpoint. Now, as I under- 
stand the suggestion that goes with this resolution, it is to 
organize a credit indemnity company mutual in some way, 
and it seems to me it is entirely outside of the purpose 
of this association. I do not know whether I make mys:lf 
clear or not. I believe such an association could get a 
good deal of information properly from the credit bureau. 
1 do not think this association should be required to spend 
money for the benefit of individual members. I do not 
believe it would be a wise matter to get it before the people 
in that way. 

The only way is to get together and map out a plan by 
which a company might do the work. It is not part of the 
business of this association. This associat on ought not to 
go into any business proposition and attempt to run 
that business proposition under the auspices of this 
association. I believe first it would hinder the work and 
weaken the association in the second place. I do not believe 
the association ought to go into fire insurance or indemnity 
insurance. I do not believe the association should be called 
upon to lay the matter before people who might b°come 
interested. 

Mr. Stillwell—The gentleman has my idea in part but he 
is far from it on the whole. He loses sight of the fact that 
the association is a national association for the gen-ral 
benefit of all its members. Credit indemnity on a basis 
which would permit members to come in would benefit our 
members. The resolution is not to make a credit indemnity 
insurance company but to spend a few dollars for postage. 
I think it is within the province of this association to spend 
a small amount of money and probably get it back te fold. 
They are not called upon to spend the money for nothing. 


Mr. Stillwell’s resolution was adopted. 


The Best Country. 

J. E. Rhodes—I am informed by men who have traveled 
extensively that of all the worlds that the great Cr-ator 
formulated and threw out into space this on wh ch we live 
is the best. I am advised also that of the two grand divi- 
sions of land known as the old and rew world, that the 
new world is the better. Of the two continents of the new 
world the North American continent and the South Ameri- 
can continent, the North American continent is the better. 
Of all the political divisions of the North American conti- 
nent, that of the people who live in peace, happiness and 
prosperity under the folds of Uncle Sam's stars and stripes 
is the best. This remarkable country is the best of any on 
the North American continent. In regard to the states I 
realize I am on delicate ground. I am from Minnesota but 
in deference to our host I hesitate. 

But of the sectional divisions of the United States I 


The Start. 


Promptly at 10 o’clock the commodious steamer Old 
Point Comfort shook loose its moorings at Norfolk dock 
and steamed out through the crowded harbor past the 
fleet anchored in Hampton Roads. Among the vessels 
riding at anchor in this safe harbor were Admiral 
Schley’s flagship, the Brooklyn, and the Texas, both 
of which gave an excellent account of themselves in the 
little unpleasantness off Santiago. 

Now this is the way the amalgamation of the differ- 
ent brands of hospitality manifested itself. Prior to 
reaching Old Point Comfort, where the other guests 
were to come aboard, word was passed that the guests 
then on board should form in double line leading from 
the entrance to the main salon as far back as necessary. 
The new arrivals in this manner were forced to run the 
gauntlet and shake hands and make themselves ac- 
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RUINS AT NORFOLK OF THE FIRST ENGLISH 
CHURCH IN AMERICA. 


think there is no one who will dispute the fact that the 
great Mississippi valley with its fertile valleys, beautiful lakes, 
mighty forests is the best section of the United States and 
it follows that the farther north you go up the Mississippi 
valley the better it becomes. Minnesota is at the head of the 
Mississippi valley. In Minnesota the father of waters has 
its origin. There is only one city in Minnesota. There used 
to be two but the beautiful city, the metropolis of the 
northwest now, has a magnificent suburb known as St. Paul. 
1 take great pleasure on behalf cf the Noithern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the Northern Hemlock Association 
and the Wisconsin Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association to 
invite the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association to 
hold its sixth annual meeting in Minneapolis, the center of 
the greatest nation on earth. 

: Victor H. Beckman—I rise to second Mr. Rhodes’ sugges- 
tion and also to state that one year from now I may have 
the privilege of making a better speech for Seattle. 


Mr. Rhodes’ invitation was heartily accepted. 

John R. Walker made a brief statement of the plans 
for entertaining the delegates on the trip to Jamestown 
the following day. 


Election of Officers. 


Chairman White, of the nominating committee, re- 
ported as follows: 


Your nominating committee in just compliment to the 
president and executive officers of this association have 
unanimously nominated those officers for another term. 

Applause followed, at the conclusion of which the 
secretary was instructed to cast one ballot as a unani- 
mous expression of the delegates for officers of the 
coming year. The officers are: 

President—William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Vice President—R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 

Treasurer—J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretary—George K. Smith, St. Louis, Mo. 

Superintendent-—George F’. Beiderman, St. Louis, Mo. 

Choice of members on the board of governors was 
then called for and the following selected: 

Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association—H. M. Graham, 
Irinston, Ga.; J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States—John B. Ransom, Nashville, Tenn. 

Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—Ever- 
ett G. Griggs, Tacoma, Wash. 

Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Aszociation—F. H. 
l’ardoe, Wausau. 

Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation—J. H. Veness, Winlock. 

Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association—George 
Ii. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. 

Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association—R. H. Down 
man, New Orleans, La. 

North Carolina Pine Association—E. C. Fosburgh, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association—Edward Hines, 
Chicago. 

Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association—J. R. Toole, 
Missoula, Mont.; N. W. McLeod, exofficio, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING WERE ENTERTAINED. 


quainted with everyone else. Whatever ice of formality 
remained rapidly melted during the reception. 

Not since Pocahontas entertained Capt. John Smith 
has a better or more appreciated time been had in Vir- 
ginialand. All questions of policy or expediency, all 
association matters and business troubles and perplexi- 
ties were relegated to obscurity. 

All the local people asked of their guests was their 
presence. Everything else was provided by the commit- 
tee on arrangements. This committee consisted of E. C. 
Fosburgh, president of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation; R. J. Camp, of Franklin, Va.; W. B. Roper, R. 
$8. Cohn, John R. Walker and E. B. Freeman, of Nor- 
folk. The committee, judging by results, left many de- 
tails to the capable management of their better halves. 
Mere men couldn’t have arranged the affairs so artis- 
tically, whatever their desire or intent. 

As this was an entertainment for visitors, devised 
wholly with the intention of cementing the relations be- 
tween the lumbermen of the east and the lumbermen of 
the south, west and north, shop talk was not barred. 
Where two or more lumbermen get together it is pretty 
safe to say that sooner or later lumber or some kindred 
interest will constitute the subject of discussion. The 
trip up the broad, peaceful bosom of the James river 
gave the representatives of the industry in all sections, 
the forest service men and the bureau of corporation 
representatives an opportunity to exchange views. Busi 
ness, however, was of secondary importance, although 
some of those participating in this enjoyable outing dis 
cussed commercial affairs, but from an academic rather 
than a standpoint of a direct commercial nature. 

If any visitors experienced a dull moment on this 
trip it was their own fault. There were musie and re 
freshments dispensed both going to Jamestown and re 
turning to Old Point and Norfolk. On the lower deck 
a life preserving station had been established for the 
accommodation of the gentlemen and preservers were 
dispensed by the steward, who, alternately, officiated at 
the piano. Several were heard to remark that they were 
of the opinion that this important officer was over 
worked; that is, he spent more time in dispensing music 
than in dispensing the preservers. The life preserving 
exhibit was a notable one and during the course of the 
voyage was closely inspected by nearly all of the gen 
tlemen, some of whom visited the station the second or 
third time in order that their first impressions might be 
confirmed. They were. 

Before reaching Jamestown a dainty but substantial 
and satisfying luncheon was served. At Jamestown the 
party landed for a brief inspection of the old fort and 
the first English church established in America. The 
visitor to Jamestown is impressed with the beauty of 
the spot where the first permanent English landing was 
made. The signal sounded by the good ship Old Point 
Comfort for the return of the excursionists came all too 
soon. The church and church yard surrounding it, in 
which lie many of those who made history during the 
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early struggle of the Jamestown colony, proved a great 
attraction to those who came from where history began 
but yesterday. What happened in 1607 may not come 
under the classification of ancient history, but it is old 
enough to receive the undivided attention of the Ameri- 
can people, particularly when associated with such events 
as the first establishment of the English people in 
America. 

The visit to Jamestown long will be remembered. The 
weather was almost ideal, the day being sandwiched in 
between two which doubtless President Roosevelt would 
term ‘‘undesirable,’’? but as great as was the interest 
in the historie land visited, and as great as was the 
satisfaction derived from the comfort afforded by the 
spacious decks of the Old Point Comfort, that which 
will be reealled after all else has faded from memory’s 
tablets will be the hearty, friendly interest of the hosts 
and hostesses in the welfare and comfort of their guests. 

It must be conceded that the members of the com- 
mittee on arrangements possess wisdom, and wisdom 
differs from knowledge in many particulars. The mem- 
bers of this committee knew that they would welcome 
with open hearts each one of those who accepted of the 
tendered hospitality, but wisdom was displayed in se- 
curing the assistance of their wives in making that 
fact known. 

To Mrs. E. C. Fosburgh, Mrs. E. B. Freeman, Mrs. A. 
(. Serpall and Mrs. J. L. Camp the committee owes a 
debt difficult to pay and the visitors an obligation whien 
would afford them a great deal of pleasure to return in 
kind should an opportunity ever present itself. 

No official roster of the hosts and their guests was 
compiled. Practically everyone in attendance at the 
meeting, either as delegate or guest, participated in 
the excursion to Jamestown. In addition there were 
a number of local people, members of the committee, 
and a few friends who were especially invited. The 
following list includes nearly all of those present: 
Frank Hitch 
John R. Walker 
George McBlair 

Rice 


Mesdames 
William Irvine 
F. H. Pardoe 
J. E. Rhodes 


Cc. A. Doty William Redman 
A, H. Gates G. M. Serpell 

kx. B. Freeman R. Lee Riggs. 
A, J. Neimeyer 


George K, Smith Misses— 


H. H. Foster Newhall 
R. S. Kellogg Hunter 

W. B. Hunter Prentiss 
Finley Major 

. Saunders Winslow 
W. T. Christine Hitch 
J. L. Camp Serpell 


Marion Foster 
Dorothy May Foster. 


» C. Fosburgh 
Marion Bell, Jr. 
The list of delegates to the convention and regis- 
tered visitors as compiled by Secretary Smith is given 
here. Nearly all of these gentlemen accepted the 
tendered hospitality and are numbered among ‘‘those 
present.’’ 
SS Hertford,J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va. 


ae R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va. 
Frank Hitch, Norfolk. A. B. Cramer, Suffolk, Va. 
Marion Bell, jr., Norfolk. William Redman, Glasgow, 
i. B. Freeman, Norfolk. Ky. 


Delegates Attending the Convention. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Headquarters, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

William Irvine, Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

Edgar Dalzell, Minneapolis, Minn. 

R. M. Weyerhaeuser, Cloquet, Minn. 

L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis. 

H. C. Hornby, Cloquet, Minn. 

Edward Hines, Chicago, Ill. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Drew Musser, Little Falls, Minn. 


Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Headquarters, Minneapolis, Minn. 
George H. Chapman, Stanley, Wis. 
F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 


Association, 


Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
John L. Kaul, Birmingham, Ala. 
H. H. Foster, Malvern, Ark. 
A. J. Niemeyer, St. Louis, 
H. H. Tift, Tifton, Ga. 
J. B. White, Kansas City, Mo. 
William B. Stillwell, Savannah, Ga. 
H. M. Graham, Brinson, Ga. 
R. A. Long, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. H. Gates, Wilmar, Ark. 
J. A. Freeman, St. Louis, Mo. 
George K. Smith, secretary, St. Louis, Mo. 


Headquarters, 


Mo. 


Wisconsin Hardwood Lumbermen’s Association, Head- 
quarters, McMillan, Wis. 

F. H. Pardoe, Wausau, Wis. 

<=. J. Young, Madison, Wis. 


The North Carolina Pine Association, Headquarters, Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Cohn, Norfolk, Va. 

R. J. Camp, Franklin, Va. 
John L. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 
George W. Roper, Norfolk, Va. 
William Godfrey, Cheraw, S. 
E. C. Fosburgh, Norfolk, Va. 
John R. Walker, secretary, Norfolk, Va. 


R. 6. 


. 


o 


If. J. MeLaurin, Sumter. 8. C. 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, Headquarters, Tif- 
ton, Ga. 


F. EK. Waymer, Lakeland, Fla. 
George T. Betts, Ashburn, Ga. 
k. C. Harrell, secretary, Tifton, Ga. 
The Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the U. S., 
Headquarters, Chicago, Ill. 
John W. Love, Nashville, Tenn. 
W. M. McCormick, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J. W. Oakford, Scranton, Pa. 
Lewis Doster, secretary, Chicago, IIl. 
The Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, Head- 
quarters, New Orleans, La. 
S. M. Bloss, Garyville, La. 
R. Lee Riggs, Patterson, La, 
George E. Watson, secretary, New Orleans, La. 
Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
quarters, Seattle, Wash. 
3eckman, secretary, Seattle, Wash. 


Head- 


V.. 2a. 


Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Headquarters, Tenino, Wash. 


Cc. A. Doty, Doty, Wash. 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, Headquarters, 
Spokane, Wash. 


J. R. Toole, Missoula, Mont. 
R. A. Kellogg, secretary, Spokane, Wash. 


VISITORS. 


I’. R. Babcock, Pittsburg, Pa. 
«. T. Strauss, Lockhart, Ala. 
T. M. Benoy, Fayetteville, N. C. 


DETAILS OF AN EFFECTIVE 10 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works have recently deliv- 
ered to the Simpson Logging Company a 10-wheel loco- 
motive which is herewith illustrated. This type of en- 
gine is particularly suitable for road service where the 
weight necessary for adhesion can not be carried on two 
pairs of driving wheels without overloading the rails. 
The maximum grades on this road are 4 percent, and the 
sharpest curves have a radius of 20 degrees. 

The locomotive under notice has a straight top boiler, 
with a deep firebox placed between the second and third 
driving axles. The grate is suitable for wood burning, 
and the engine is equipped with the Radley & Hunter 
stack, which has proved a most effective device for the 
prevention of spark throwing. The Stephenson link 
motion is used, and the eccentrics are placed on the 
second—which is also the main—driving axle. The ec- 
centric 10ds are straight and the link blocks are attached 
to the rocker arms by means of transmission bars which 
pass under the leading driving axle. The entire design 
is characterized by simplicity of construction and ac- 
cessibility of the working parts. The principal dimen- 
sions of the locomotive are given in the table: 


Negative No. 2,350. Baldwin Locomotive Works. Class, 
10-26-D-216. Road No. 7 Name, Sol Simpson. Built for 
Simpson Logging Company. 

Rca. Gore axe ark alae aeons WieiFisis % acd, AA einyare wate 4 feet 81% inches 
eS Pree eee oe eee 16x24 inches 
IIS acco a) gcaieterie Gar ae etal wesesa tar nieseeae. 8, salen staan Balanced 
301LER 
iid Saline Daerci TREE ae nD CLE SS Se Rae Straight 
EE eee Te Te ee Steel 
NN i ae et ord ao Siaie riecore ane, 356 u1evacole @ abe 60 inches 
pO SE er en er eee 9-16 inches 
EE OUND, Ss. saps 2:50 ke awenvecamwsie 160 pounds 
RES A ren eae ee tar ate Wood 
Es Seis srw chs tho Renine sede 604s Radial 
FIRE BOX. 
IID. og 50g arg: 84. oo aes We esieree Wb eae Sacer Steel 
EE SOE ETE ee OAT ee ee 67 3-16 inches 
EE RES Ie ene Dee a 34% inches 
PN NE 5 ihn oreea auditors aonb se a asians ue erbiaduars 66% inches 
SRE Nae rere rr ee ree ere 641% inches 
pe ce ee re ee rae 5-16 inch 
TRICKMORS GL WOPUR,. BOGE. oc bic ciccs cece dvees 5-16 inch 
Thickness GF ACC, CTOWR. 2.6006 ccacccces 3% inch 
ERICHMOND GE GCOCR, CONC. 66 .cc cvicdieswesecees % inch 
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U. S. Epperson, Kansas City, Mo. 
Lee Blakemore, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. H. Dickinson, New York, N. Y. 
John J. Earle, Paxton, Fla. 

W. D. Gill, Baltimore, Md. 

W. B. Townsend, Townsend, Tenn. 
M. H. Robertson, East Jordan, Mich. 
Henry Belin, jr., Scranton, Pa. 

J. N. Woolett, Paxton, Fla. 

Vincent B. Coates, Kansas City, Mo. 
H. H. Giesey, Lancaster, Ohio. 
James L. Hamill, Columbus, Ohio. 
H. M. Hale, Washington, D. C. 
Charles E. Edgerton, Washington, D. C. 
W. Boyd Hunter, Washington, D. C. 
John A. Fox, Blythesville, Ark. 

lf. S. Graves, N. Haven, Conn. 

R. 8S. Kellogg, Washington, D. C. 
Walter W. Ross, Chicago, IIl. 

R. W. Higbie, New York, N. Y. 

E. F. Perry, New York, N. Y. 

J. C. Burchette, St. Albans, W. Va. 
W. W. Stark, St. Albans, W. Va. 

W. F. Biederman, superintendent, St. Louis, Mo. 





WHEEL LOGGING LOCOMOTIVE. 


WATER SPACE, 











MI aaa rtf mrcala serch Mares Tie Caareuasie ckce aca ua ben 4 inches 
SINS a2 ea ets sk rt Srorednecan inte miners, Nave atese 3 inches 
WE 24 Va Lae Sa CARubae hoa he alelk sa aunee 3 inches 
TUBES, 
Ee ae ee ee ee eee ee Iron 
EU MNIN Sie i sich 5 Glee icalord Diane ald aie aS No. 12 
Number ...... bo ertteree Rip phck OSS kek ea 211 
INE? big sap latvia tives 4 Aviniorarareiauara an Saat 2 inches 
NEN Lidive ic sa.0.0 a8 ak Senin elelesacare aia: MaveresGid 11 ft. 10% in. 
HEATING SURFACE, 
I 0a Aa coisa siipcla sacra cae stalard, soi Rob.nd eaten 107 sq. ft. 
ee ee ar — sq. ft. 
EN er ere re ee ee eee 1,308 sq. ft. 
DMOMEICK TUDES cc ciscccccescsicedwoncee sees — sq. ft. 
Total Sire wanes a: bra le eS, 61d a Ree ea aise stews 1,410 sq. ft. 
PE EN eee ok ens done ease ae NEw 16 sq. ft. 

, DRIVING WHEELS. 
eh! Mh sneer pagel ROO ee ee 46 inches 
Ns SI 655. Sn nree.ne we cbloe Sheca aed Bb 39 inches 
SIE © foro Aik roe el éspcee Dataraiaiele cis euelewiatka-ctea 7x8 inches 

ENGINE TRUCK WHEELS. 
I MOND iva cure Scie tari em aware be bcs 30 inches 
BN a 64554 cag: big bsg kw inte Gach aie sase ew 4144x7 \% inches 
I NES 6. ign sibrs. tnd Wirirane wrecacurw © le@GAvea — — 
SN Goatare Straw 65-4 atdconae kare anata aes ears ———_—__-— 
TRAILING WHEELS. 

NN 5.6: adi vor ib: bre Kop bie wi acneaieue orksn actor wi Aiea — 

EI ibs 15:6, 4 608 Sree erane sb SS eee — _ 
— WHEEL BASE. 

WEEN rere ees eer ee ere 13 feet 
Ri SESE ran one ep ones eater rep ea 13 feet 
EN a ats tte Sos vhost leachate scat 6 24 feet 
Orn Cnpme And tender... 6... ccccvsceeces 45 ft. 6 in. 
— heat WEIGHT. 

I os. '5- 4.5 ecnceaa sowie ate lei era wrate 70,200 Ibs. 
Nes a vob ole-6adinine eb ecnedaiae ive 28/000 ibe. 
6. 6 49.5.8 a WES Se Rw errelade ea ————_—- - 
I 550s ¥6, 0s oie a aides adic — 
IND iain so 0-6, 6 aslaend noe 10.016 wi 'Q4-8:4-e ada 98,200 lbs. 
Total engine and tender, about............. 160,000 Ibs. 

TENDER. 
TEE Oe Ce Te 
INN, aa soon tg os 0 nghioh indir 6-0 28 inches. 
Journals Beara abeisk bie Sig enbi Ge sairesabacer ete elle soyn'aiecnsenjh 3% x7 inches 
Tank RNERED idco sas 06 nek ewnebaenia- oes aise. 3,000 gallons 
Fuel ME 5idians hw Senshi -a aw ala Saleen ee 2% cords wood 
NN are Sinise sac ls ioe bina Sobek a Wed Swe Logging 











LOCOMOTIVE BUILT BY THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS FOR MOST EFFECTIVE SERVICE. 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 


INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 


Montgomery—The Payne Building Material Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; W. S. Payne and W. S. Payne, jr. 
Arkansas. 

Nashville—The Nashville Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $500,000; C. C. Henderson, W. W. Brown, A. C. 
Ramsey and others. 

Paragould—The Dickinson-Pierce Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; C. M. Dickinson, C. W. Dickin- 
son and P. H. Pierce. 

Colorado. 


Denver—The Intermountain Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $500,000; C. A. Wolcott, T. S. Waltemeyer, R. 
S. Morrison and others. 

Grand Junction—The Lumsden-Barkuloo Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $15,000; J. J. Lumsden, H. 8. 
Barkuloo and C. C. Lumsden. 


Connecticut. 
Greenwich—Maher Bros., authorized capital $150,000; 
J. Maher, W. J. Smith, J. Howley and others. 
Florida. 
Tampa—The Gomez-Gillett Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; E. Gomez, D. C. Gillett and C. E. Wil- 
shere. 





Georgia. 


Atlanta—The Atlanta Hardwood Company, authorized 
capital $12,000; W. C. Humphries, J. H. Evins, T. M. Evins 
and others. 

Atlanta—The Shull-Moran Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $507000; J. Shull, J. H. Moran and H. A. Shull. 

Hogansville—The Davis Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $8,000; S. A. Davis, S. A. S. Johnson and W. E. 
Johnson. 

Sparks—The Barfield-Thomas Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $50,000; J. R. Barfield and J. C. Thomas. 

Waycross—The Waycross Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; J. L. Ensign, J. S. Bailey and G. G. 


Parker. 
Idaho. 


Nampa—The Conley-Baker Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $15,000; J. G. Conley, J. KR. Baker and W. C. Hall. 
Payette—The Wright-Wilkie Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $40,000; A. E. Wright, A. H. Wilkie, C. A. 
Williams and others. 
Iowa. 


Keokuk—The Streeter Land & Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. D. Streeter, A. H. Bradford and 
H. L. Beach. 

Kansas. 


Council Grove—The J. B. Rhodes Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000. q 
Maine. 


Portland—The Export Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $500,000; J. H. Pierce, J. H. Ridge and D. W. Snow. 

Portland—The Paine Lumber Company, authorized cap- 
ital $5,000,000; J. E. Manter, C. Eaton and M. W. Baldwin. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Sagax Wood Company, authorized cap- 
ital $300,000; J. H. Miller, W. C. Seignman, C. W. Hinkle 
and others. 

Oakland—The Moore-Hamill Lumber Company; J. W. 
Moore, G. S. Hamill, H. L. Jones and 8. F. Hamill. 

Salisbury—The Salisbury Woodworking Company, author- 
ized capital $40,000. 

Massachusetts. 


Boston—The W. O. McDuffee Company, authorized cap- 
ital $4,000; J. S. Richardson, W. C. McDuffee and F. H. 
McDuffee. 

Everett—The Northern Box Company, authorized capital 
$10,000; J. Rickaby, G. F. Menut and E. W. Menut. 


Michigan. 


jrand Rapids—The McKenzie River Timber Company, 
authorized capital $750,000; E. N. Saliing, R. R. Blacker, 
W. C. Winchester and others. 

Pellston—The Bogardus Land & Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $250,000; C. Bogardus, H. W. Bogardus and 
R. B. Gillette. vt eRe 

Mississippi. 

Laurel—The Gilchrist-Fordney Company, authorized cap- 

ital $1,200,000; F. W. Gilchrist, J. W. Fordney, A. W. Gil- 


christ and others. . 
Missouri. 


Kansas City—The Buchanan-Brewster Furniture Manu- 
facturing Company, authorized capital $100,000. 

Matthews—The Southland Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; A. B. Knowlson, J. Horner, G. J. Rooks 
and A. B. Horner. 

St. Louis—The Frost-Johnson Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,500,000, all paid; C. D. Johnson, E. A. 
Frost, N. W. McLeod and others. 

St. Louis—The Switzer Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $50,000, all paid; S. H. Fullerton, C. I. Millard, F. 
Goepel and others. 

Nebraska. 


South Omaha—The Magic City Barrel Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; C. E. Fay, J. H. Glynn and H. A. 
Hodder. 

Scotts Bluff—The Pathfinder Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $25,000. 

New Jersey. 


Hoboken—The Hirt & Thoms Company, authorized capital 
$100,000; F. D. Hirt, A. Braeunig and L. T. Thoms. 

Perth Amboy—The East Jersey Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $125,000; O. N. Ramsey, E. G. 
Frazer and J. Brennan. 

New Mexico. 


Albuquerque—The Domingo Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $200,000; I. A. Dye, H. F. Dye and G. A. Kase- 


man. 
New York. 


New York City—The Windsor Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $12,500. 

Watertown—The Watertown Pulp Wood Supply Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; R. Holden, E. W. Els- 
worth and C. H. Reming. 

North Carolina. 


Lenoir—The Kent-Coffey Company, authorized capital 
$50,000; A. A. Kent, F. H. Coffey and others. 


Ohio. 


Columbus—The Frank W. Mills Company, authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Columbus—The Throop-Martin Company, authorized cap- 
= $100,000; B. J. Throop, F. C. Martin, J. Tobey and 
others, 


Pennsylvania. 
Bloomsburg—The Hummer & York Lumber Company, 


authorized capital $100,000. 


Tennessee, 
Knoxville—The Knoxville Carving & Molding Company, 


authorized capital $25,000. 


Memphis—The W. J. Pate Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $20,000; W. J. Pate, N. N. Thompson, R. M. Bratie 
and others. 

White County—The Tennessee Stave & Lumber Company, 
authorized capital $100,000; J. R. Tubb, O. H. Anderson, 
J. A. Wilson and others. 

Texas. 

Beaumont—The Southern Lumber Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $20,000; W. C. Gray, J. D. Gober, 
J. A. Bellar and others. 

Bowie—Lyon & Matthews, authorized capital $300,000; 
J. M. Matthews, C. A. Lyon and D. Lyon. 


Virginia. 
Lynchburg—The American Box Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; R. A. Garbee and R. E. Mitchell. 


Washington. 


Curlew Lake—The Karamin Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $150,000; J. W. Benson, O. E. Miller and B. 
r. . John. 

Seattle—The Campbell Mill Company, authorized capital 
$100,000. , 

West Virginia. 


Pennsboro—The Lick Run Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; C. Collins, C. W. Sprinkle, E. M. Bonner 
and others. 

Wisconsin. 


Ashland—The LaFlamboy-Becker Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $20,000. 

filwaukee—The Blue Grass Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $1,000; J. I. Fitzsimmons, G. R. Hoffman and 
R. Freeman. 

Waukesha—tThe Silver Creek Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000; IF. J. Smart, J. Tans and A. N. 


Coombs. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Ontario. 


Niagara Falls—The Niagara Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $40,000; IF. W. Griffiths, W. H. MeGuire, F. E. 
Franz and others. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 


The Consolidated Handle Company, of Memphis, Tenn., 
has withdrawn from the state. 

Junction City—The Cornie Stave Company has increased 
its capital stock to $250,000. 

Leola—The Sheridan Stave & Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Nashville—The Brown-Henderson Improvement & Timber 
Company has sold its entire plant and about 50,000 acres 
of timber land to the Nashville Lumber Company. 


California. 


Los Angeles—-The Blinn-Robinson Company has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 

Newark—P. C. Hansen has been succeeded by P. C. Han- 
sen & Co. 








Connecticut. 


Derby—The Carter & Hubbell Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Housatonic Lumber Company. 


Florida. 


Ocala—T. W. Smith & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Knight Hardware Company. 


Georgia. 


Blakeley—T. A. Bailey has filed an involuntary petition 
in bankruptcy. 

Macon—aAlfred R. Willingham has sold his interest in 
the Willingham Sash, Door & Lumber Company to O. P. 
Willingham. 

Idaho, 


Hope—The Hope Lumber Company has been succeeded 

by the Hope Lumber Mills. Consideration $300,000. 
Illinois. 

Coultersville—John N. Lyle has been succeeded by D. 
Rixman. 

Frankfort—G. A. Weinmann is out of the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Gibson City—Cowen Bros. have been succeeded by 
Schertz, Holmes & Co., of Stanford. 


Indiana. 

Fort Wayne—Orroll U. Coppock has sold his interest in 
the Perrine-Armstrong Company. 

Kasper—The Mossman Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by Maley, Young & Cutsinger. 

Lowell—L. Keilman & Co. have been succeeded by the 
Keilman-Kimmet Company. 

Monroeville—Delong & IFriedline have been succeeded by 
O. L. Friedline. 

Rochester—Fickel & Graham have been succeeded by W. 
F. Graham & Co. 

Terre Haute—Orroll U. Coppock & Co. recently entered 
the lumber business. 


Indian Territory. 


Page—C. E. Forrester has sold his half-interest in the 
Hill-Forrester Lumber Company to the Ingham Lumber 
Company, of Kansas City, Mo. 
Stonewall—J. Collins has been succeeded by V. S. 
Cook, of Coalgate. 
Iowa. 


Bolan—S. E. Huber has been succeeded by H. A. Wam 
beam. 

Buchanan—Charles Pfaff is out of business. 

Duncombe—Thomas Maxwell is out of business. 

Gowrie—J. & W. C. Shull are out of business. 

Randolph—S. T. Rhode & Co. have been succeeded by 
Brandon Bros. 

Kansas. 


Cedar Vale—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company. 

Dalton—H. J. Winslow has been succeeded by Winslow 
& Herrick. 

Galena—The Sanford-Robinson Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by A. C. Patterson. 

Sedan—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company is 
closing out. -- 

Louisiana. 


Dubach—The Dubach Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Bernice Lumber Company, of Bernice. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES, 


Florien—The N. A. Ayres Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Florien Lumber Company. 


Massachusetts, 


Boston—The Wyman-Allen Lumber Company has in 
creased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Springfield—Brainerd D. Nims, of Keene, N. H., has 
bought an interest in the C. H. Annabel Lumber Company. 


Michigan. 


Lakewood—The Bogardus Land & Lumber Company has 
bought the village of Lakewood, the Lakewood Lumber 
coneeny and its mills, timber and camps for about $150,- 

Onaway—B. V. Walton is out of business. 

Saginaw—The Herzog Table Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Saginaw Table & Cabinet \'ompany. 


Minnesota. 


Cambridge—J. & W. C. Shull have sold out to C. L. 
Hartinger, of Garden City, Iowa. 

Minneapolis—The Atlas Lumber & Coal Company is out 
of business. 

Sherburn—The C. L. Colman Lumber Company has been 
—— by 3 et Yards. 

st. Cloud—Wright & Smart have been succee 
Frank Wright. . age 

Mississippi. 

Greenville—The Planters’ Lumber Company has changed 
its style to the Neal-Dolph Lumber Company and increased 
its capital stock from $25,000 to $75,000. 

Laurel—The Kingston Lumber Company has sold its 
plant and about 50,000 acres of timber land to the Gil- 
christ-Fordney Company for $1,600,000. 

Sardis—The Sardis Lumber, Coal & Ice Company is out 
of business. , 
, et oe . <. have sold about 830 acres of tim- 
yer land to the Pole Stock Lumber Company, attie 
ee in ob. pany, of Hattiesburg, 

Winona—R. T. Gayden is out of business. 


Missouri. 


Harrisonville—Frank N. Price has been succeeded by 
*. Jones. 

Jasper—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Lawhead Lumber Company. 

Linneus—Cook Bros. have been succeeded by the Deather- 
age Lumber Company, of Kansas City. 

Sheldon—The Dickason-Goodman Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Burgner-Bowman Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City. ’ 

St. Joseph—T. R. Early & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Hawkeye Lumber Company, of Oskaloosa, lowa. : 
_ St. Louis—The Red River Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock from $40,000 to $65,000. 


Montana. 


Lewistown The Montana Lumber Company has _in- 
creased its capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000, 


Nebraska. 


Fairfield—C. G. Larsen has been succeeded by the Chi 
cago Lumber Company, of Omaha. 


New Mexico. 


Elida—The White Pond Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Elida Lumber Company. 


New York. 


Elmira—The Swansboro Lumber Company has increased 
its capital stock to $225,000. 

Jamestown—The Tennessee Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

New York City—Henry Fuldner has been succeeded by 
Henry Fuldner & Sons. 

Rochester—The Maple, Birch & Beech Flooring Company 
is closing out. 

Watertown—Roblin & McKeon have been succeeded by 
the Roblin Lumber Company. 


North Carolina. 


Asheville—J. M. English & Co. have been succeeded by 
the English Lumber Company. 

Causey—John H. Dunlap has removed to Dillon, 8S. C. 

Goldsboro—The Whiteville Lumber Company has in- 
creased its capital stock from $80,000 to $250,000. 


North Dakota. 


_Maxbass—Kendall & Lillie have been succeeded by the 
Lillie Lumber Company. 


Oklahoma. 


Blair—The Blair Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the McClure-Noftsger Lumber Company. 

Lone Wolf—D. A. Belmore has been succeeded by the 
McClure-Noftsger Lumber Company. 

Luther—Dawson & Rogers have been succeeded by the 
Dawson-Rogers Lumber Company. 


Pennsylvania. 


Lamona—The Hassinger Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Azen, Va. 


South Dakota. 


Burke—The Montgomery Lumber Company has removed 
to Bellefourche. 

Frankfort—W. F. Aldred has been succeeded by the Atlas 
Lumber Company. 

Summit—The H. Van Tassel Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Interior Lumber Company at this point 
and at Twin Brooks, Waubau and Wilmot. 


Tennessee, 


Memphis—F. B. Robertson has sold his interest in the 
Goodlander-Robertson Lumber Company. 

Memphis—The Memphis Furniture Company will increase 
its capital stock from $46,000 to $100,000. 


Texas. 

Angleton—George W. Gayle has been sueceeded by the 
G. W. Gayle Hardware & Lumber oapene. 

Austin—The Low, Gillis & Powell Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Gillis & Powell Lumber Company. 

Columbia—J. C. Faickney has been succeeded by the G. 
W. Gayle Hardware & Lumber Company. 

Conroe—George F. Crooke, sr. is out of the saw mill 
business. 

Fort Worth—Hooper & Wiley, of Jefferson, will open a 
yard at this point. 

Happy—The Plains Lumber Company has increased its 
capital stock from $35,000 to $50,000. 

Houston—The R. W. Wier Lumber Company has bovght 
the mill of the Harrell-Votaw Lumber Company. 

Palacios—John Price has opened a yard at this point. 


Virginia. 
Emporia—W. T. Tillar has been succeeded by the Tillar- 
Smith Hardware Company. 
Washington. 


Seattle—The Money Creek Lumber Company is out of 
the lumber business. 
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The Tariff to Be 


Discussed. 














The plea of James J. Hill for 
reciprocity with Canada and Sena- 
tor Cullom’s recommendation of a 
special session of Congress for a 
revision of the present import 
duties along Republican lines are 
straws. 


Intelligent Discussion Must be 





Based on Facts. 





The lumberman who would form 
a just opinion as to the place of 
lumber in the tariff system should 
not only know the provisions of 
Schedule D of the present law, 
but should know what previous 
tariffs were and their effect. 


Where Can the Facts Be Found? 





The only complete, accurate and 
clear presentation of the American 
lumber tariffs is to be found in 


Volume I of the “History of the 


Lumber Industry of America.” 
It gives the gist of all laws affect- 
ing forest products from the adop- 
tion of the Constitution until now. 

It gives all tariff rates. 

It gives accounts of all recipro- 
city treaties affecting lumber. 

It shows the effect on volume 
of importations and lumber prices 
of high duties and low, or of free 
trade. 

{t shows the influences, whether 
domestic or foreign, which have 
actuated legislation. 

It thoroughly covers every phase 
of the subject. 


In the “Bistory of the Lumber 


Industry of America.” 








By J. E DEFEBAUGH, 


the lumberman will find the facts 
on which to base his conclusions, 
and the arguments to back them, 
for the presentation is as fair and 
impartial as it is full. 

The History is published in four 
large volumes, bound in half Mor- 
occo, at $5 avolume. Address the 
publishers, 


American{iimberman 


315 Dearborn St. 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 














‘Wisconsin. 
Avalon—Dean & Kinlans have been succeeded by Mr. 
Dean. 
Marshfield—The Upham Manufacturing Company has sold 


its mill to the United States Leather Company. 

North Milwaukee—The Westfield & Fall River Lumber 
Company has opened up headquarters at this point. 

Racine—The Root River Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by A. G. Lunt and W. 8S. Fish. They will operate 
under old style. 

Three Lakes—-The 
pany has dissolved. 

Westfield—The Westfield & Fall River Lumber Company 
has removed headquarters to North Milwaukee. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
° Quebec. 


Pentecost——The Pentecost Lumber Company 
succeeded by the International Paper Company. 


Woodruff & Maguire Lumber Com- 


has been 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 


Birmingham—tThe Birmingham Cooperage Company 
fered a loss of $5,000 by fire May 26. 

Little Rock—Two stave dry kilns of the Greenfield Stave 
Company were burned May 31, with a loss of $6,000. 


Connecticut. 


Danielson—-James A. Nichols’ planing mill was destroyed 
by fire May £4, causing a loss of $20,000; insurance $12,000. 


Georgia. 


Bainbridge—E. Swindell & Co. lost their saw mill by fire 
May 28, with loss of $7,000; small insurance. 
Eatonton—The saw mill owned by C. D. Leonard was 


destroyed by fire May 25, causing a loss of $10,000. 
Idaho. 


Harrison—The plant of the Harrison Lumber & Box Com- 
pany was burned May 25, causing a loss estimated at 
$50,000; insurance not known. 


Illinois. 


Brookport—-A mill of the Southern Pine Manufacturing 
Company was destroyed by fire May 23, with a loss of 
$7,000. The mill was completed and put in operation about 
three weeks ago. 

Chicago—The cooperage plant of the Dioneer Ccoperage 
Company was destroyed by fire June 5, causing a loss esti 
mated at $15,000. 


suf- 


Maine. 
Milford—The Jordon Lumber Company and George W. 
Barker & Son lost about 700,000 feet of lumber in a fire 


started by tramps May 26. The loss is estimated at 


$18,000; partially covered by insurance. 
Maryland. 
Easton—A saw mill operated by J. E. 
May 30, with a loss of $1,000. 
Massachusetts. 
Malden—tThe store of the Caldwell Furniture Company 
was damaged to the extent of $6,000 by fire May 27. Loss 
fully insured. 


Price was burned 


Mississippi. 
s}ond—It is reported that the saw mill of the J. EK. North 
Lumber Company was entirely destroyed by fire recently. 


Loss not known. E 
North Carolina. 


Bethany township—-Two hundred thousand feet of lumber 
were destroyed by fire in the lumber yard of Tomlin & 
Creedmore, The loss is estimated at $10,000. 

Oregon. 


Mill City—-The Curtiss Lumber Company lost its gene al 


store by fire May 21. The loss is estimated at $35,000; 
partially covered by insurance. 
Pennsylvania. 
Shamokin—Conrad Baker's saw mill was destroyed by fire 


May 28, with loss of $2,500. 
Titusville—A fire wh ch started in the Harris barrel works 
May 31, destroyed property to the value of $100,000, 


South Carolina. 


Johnstown—M. T. Turner's saw mill 


fire May 24, with a loss of $1,500. 
Washington. 


Aberdeen—A dry kiln at the plant of the Anderson-Mid lle- 
ton Lumber Company was destroyed by fire May 30, causing 
a loss of $5,000; covered by insurance. 

Wisconsin. 


-Fire destroyed the sash and door factory of J. 
The loss is $10,000, with $2,700 trsurance. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


California. 


Loyalton—Rees Bros. are building a saw mill with a daily 

capacity of 30,000 feet in Padman Canyon. 
Louisiana. 

Forest—-The Pioneer Cooperage Company, of St. 
Mo., is building a railroad in a northwesterly direction 
through a section of hardwood timber. This road will be 
broad gage and about twenty miles in length. 

Lake Charles—J. L. Lyons, jr., D. C. Powell and M. P. 
Erwin have bought a mill sie and wi'l erect a saw mill 
with a daily capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 feet. 

Mer Rouge—The Rust Land & Lumber Company is bui'd- 
ing a circular mill to be put in operation some time this 
month. 

New Orleans—It is reported that the Morley Cypress 
Company will establish a plant with a daily capacity of 
50.000 feet of lumber and 50,000 shinglks to cost abo.t 
$60,000. 


was destroyed by 


Sparta 
W. Evans. 








Louis, 


Missouri. 

Kansas City—The American Creosoting Company, of Rich- 
mond. Va., will build plant on the Ree Island railroad 
near here for the creosoting of ties and railroad timbers. 

North Carolina. 


Cerro Gordo—The Williamson-Brown Land & Lumber Com- 
pany is rebuilding saw mill reported burned recent'y. 

Taylorsville—Connoly & Teague will rebuild saw mill 
plant which was recently burned. 


Texas. 


Appleby—The Old River Lumber Company will build a 
planing mill with a daily capacity of 60,000 feet. 


Washington. 


Hamilton—The Burpee Bros. Lumber & Shingle Company 
— — a shingle mill with a daily capacity of 175,000 
shingles. 


FROM SINGLE TO DOUBLE HARNESS. 


Concluded from the Front Page. 


removed its business headquarters to 757 Railway Ex- 
In May, 1900, the 
partnership was changed into a corporation with a 
capital of $150,000. E. Sondheimer was made president, 
Moses Katz vice president and Max Sondheimer secre- 
tary and manager. In this organization Henry and 
Rudolph, brothers of Max, became stockholders and 
directors. 

After the death of E. Sondheimer, the senior, the 
company was reorganized and Moritz Glauber, of Cripple 
Creek, Col., a brother-in-law, became interested in the 
company through acquisition of a block of stock that 
had belonged to E. Sondheimer. In the reorganization 
Max Sondheimer became president and general manager, 
Moses Katz vice president, Moritz Glauber secretary 
and treasurer and Rudolph and Henry Sondheimer as- 
sistant managers. The company continued to branch 
out in the south until it acquired large properties in 
yards, mills and timber. 

In 1905 one authentic account stated that the com 
pany had large branch yards at Cairo, Ill.; Paducah, 
Ky., and Caruthersville, Mo., at which was assembled 
lumber by rail and river for distribution to northern 
markets by rail. A planing mill was bought at Cairo 
and a company organized to run it under the name of 
the Cairo Mill & Lumber Company, of which Rudolph 
Sondheimer was president. 

In 1906 the company’s interests in southern hard- 
woods became so large that it was resolved to remove 
its headquarters to Memphis. It is here that Rudolph 
Sondheimer presides over the accounts and office busi- 
ness as secretary. The company is now controlling the 
output of twenty-five mills in Tennessee, Missouri, Ark- 
ansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, which, under normal 
conditions, daily produce about 400,000 feet of hard- 
wood lumber, or 100,000,000 feet a year in the aggre- 
gate. This, the company claims, is the largest amount 
of hardwood lumber annually handled by a single concern 
in the world. The company is now erecting in Louisi 


change, in. the downtown quarter. 





MISS STEPHANIE BENSDORF, OF MEMPHIS, TENN., 
Who Will Become Mrs. Rudolph Sondheimer June 11, 1907. 


ana a band mill which will have a daily capacity of 
50,000 feet. This mill will turn out product especially 
for export. The company controls the timber on 50,000 
acres in Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana, recently 
acquired, in addition to its previous holdings. 

In addition to his duties as secretary of the E. Sond- 
heimer Company, Rudolph Sondheimer is president of 
the Bowser Milling Company, at Anniston, Mo., and 
vice president of the Fair Cypress Company, at Lud- 
vine, La. 

Though Rudolph Sondheimer may well be satisfied 
with his business triumphs and congratulate himself 
as a successful man for one so young, he softly and 
reverently, yet with exuberant exaltation, approaches an 
event that will dim the lustre of all his former achieve- 
ments. He is about to marry a worthy and lovely 
woman. The name of his divinity is Miss Stephanie 
Bensdorf, and her home is in Memphis, Tenn. Miss 
Bensdorf was born in Memphis and is the daughter of 
Herman Bensdorf, who is a member of the directorates 
of leading banks of that city and identified with insur- 
ance interests. The bride to be is an accomplished young 
woman, notably and concededly so in art and musical 
circles in her native city, her innate tendencies in these 
directions having been augmented by five years of travel 
and study in Europe. Her personal attractiveness is 
striking. She is prominently identified with the Nine- 
teenth Century and Beethoven Clubs of Memphis and 
is a pronounced favorite in the higher social circles of 
that city. The supreme event is to transpire on June 
11, next, and may the contracting parties live long and 
happily. 

Mr. Sondheimer is a republican in politics, a member 
of the Standard Club, of Chicago, the Memphis Club, of 
Memphis, belongs to the fraternal organization of Elks 
and is a Hoo-Hoo. His favorite recreation is that man 
ly one of horsemanship, but his real pastime is in doing 
business and with the aim of thereby acquiring a com- 
petency. , 
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MINNESOTA. 


PIP D IID I™ 
THE MINNESOTA LUMBER CENTER. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 5.—The improved condi- 
tions of car supply in this section account for the big 
increase in the shipment reports of lumber for May. 
This increase, most of which came in the first two 
weeks, brought May up ahead of April, and the total 
shipments were 39,232,000 feet. Last year the May 
record was only 22,512,000 feet. 

The receipts also showed the continuance of blockade 
conditions on the transcontinental lines, holding down 
the supplies of lumber and shingles from coast mills. 
The total receipts for the month were 14,144,000 feet, 
compared with 16,480,000 feet in May last year. 

The mills are all running on full schedule with a good 
prospect of steady log supply for some time. The river 
rose two feet last week and for the first time since the 
ice went out the logs began to run in. For several days 
they came in as fast as they could be turned, and as the 
lower drive is now pretty well through there is no dan- 
ger of an interruption of sawing for some time. The 
mills are cleaning up their dry lumber stocks and will 
only carry over some broken items, which are occa- 
sionally to be had in job lots at small concessions from 
the list. As a rule, though, prices are being maintained 
very firmly. 

This city broke the record for building permits again 
in May. The largest number of permits ever issued for 
any month in the city’s history was piled up, 708. The 
total estimated cost of these permits was $1,626,425. 
This has been excelled by no month but one, when 
the city hall and courthouse permit came in. The per- 
mits for May of last year numbered 502, and had an 
estimated value of $847,360. The total of permits for 
the first five months of this year was 2,061, with a total 
estimated cost of $4,058,380. Last year during the 
same period the total was 1,936 permits, total cost 
$3,466,635. 

The Cloquet mills will have a new sales representative 
in the twin cities in W. E. Thomas, who will open 
offices in this city and look after the trade of the Cloquet 
Lumber Company, the Northern Lumber Company and 
the Johnson-Wentworth Lumber Company. 

David B. Barber, manager of the Northwestern Lum- 
ber Company of Kalispell, Mont., was here on business 
last week. He says they are having excellent trade, and 
running the mill day and night. 

T. M. Partridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been looking after work at its cedar 
yards in northern Minnesota, sent down a massive 
moosehead the other day, probably the largest ever taken 
in Minnesota. The animal weighed close to 2,000 
pounds, and the head is being properly mounted. 

John D. Spaulding, with Upham & Agler, of Chicago, 
was here last week looking over the hardwood market 
and ealling on factory and line yard customers. 

C. P. Bratnober, of the Central Warehouse Company, 
Citizens’ Lumber Company and other prominent con- 
cerns, has returned with Mrs. Bratnober from an ex- 
tended tour abroad, most of their time having been spent 
in the orient. 

The state railroad commission has granted the request 
of the Minneapolis, Red Lake & Manitoba railroad, the 
Cc. A. Smith line from Bemidji to the shores of Red 
lake, to be relieved of the operation of the commodity 
rate law which took effect June 1. The management 
showed that under the low rates prescribed by law and 
the light traffic in sight it would be doing business at 
a loss. 

All the changes in rates contemplated by this law 
have been hung up for some time by injunction pro- 
ceedings in the federal court, brought by stockholders 
of the roads against the corporations themselves, with 
the state as a party. A restraining order has been 
granted by the court, and the order to show cause is 
set to be argued June 12. This ties up all legal reduc- 
tions in commodity rates inside the state, including 
lumber. 

The Payson Smith Lumber Company, of this city, 
has bought a fine piece of trackage property at Minne- 
sota Transfer, with 200 feet of frontage on the St. 
Paul and the Transfer tracks. There are about two 
blocks and a half in the piece, which was bought for 
$10,000. The ground will be used for piling room and 
sheds will be put in so as to make this yard an assembly 
point for hardwood, hemlock and pine to be shipped in 
straight or mixed cars, 


Ooo. 


ON THE ST. CROIX. 

STILLWATER, MINN., June 4.—Log driving has been 
good for a week, owing to rains and high water on the 
upper St. Croix and its tributaries. The John Ogren 
drive of 15,000,000 feet is almost through Kettle river 
rapids and will be in the flowage of Nevers dam in a 
few days. The drive of William Kaiser, including 
1,500,000 feet, is out of Kettle river. 

All the mills and factories closed down for Memo- 
rial day, more particularly on account of the request 
of the workmen. A majority of mill and factory work- 
men in this city belong to fraternal societies and in 
view of the fact that a score of such societies in this 
city participated in the Memorial day parade the mill 
owners complied with the request to shut down. It 
is not many years since the mills in this city did not 
shut down for any holiday, not even July 4. That was 
when the men worked eleven hours a day. 

All the mills of the St. Croix valley are doing good 
work. The weather is not hot and everything is favor- 





able to big daily outputs. Hauling logs by rail over 
the Northern Pacific and the Omaha roads continues 
active. The number of logs in sight will keep the mills 
busy for some time. 





TRANSFER OF MILLWORK STOCK. 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, has 
made a deal with the T. M. Roberts Supply Company, 
also of that city, whereby the entire stock of mill work 
in the warehouse of the latter company will be taken 
over by the former. The stock consists of $10,000 
worth of sash, doors and moldings, and includes a large 
number of fancy front doors that will be offered to 
the trade at a bargain. 

As a part of the terms of the transfer, the Roberts 
Company will notify its entire mailing list that the 
company will cease to handle mill work. The Roberts 
Company has also guaranteed to the City Sash & Door 
Company that it will discontinue its mill work depart- 
ment. 

Retail lumbermen of the northwest will recognize 
in this deal the elimination of a troublesome element. 
The sash and door business of the mail order houses has 
cut into their legitimate trade to a considerable extent, 
and in eausing its discontinuance by one of the chief 
sources of this trouble the City Sash & Door Company 
has beeame a benefactor to the whole trade. 


MICHIGAN. 


THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay City AND SaGInaw, Micu., June 3.—The late 
opening of navigation somewhat restricted the lumber 
trade on the lakes during April and receipts were light, 
only 8,289,283 feet at Bay City and 4,860,000 feet at 
Saginaw, making 13,149,283 feet for the month, of 
which two-thirds came from Canada. Heavy receipts 
are expected this month. The steamer Jay Gould ar- 
rived from Duluth Saturday with 750,000 feet for 
Handy Bros. The Ogemaw brought 499,652 feet from 
Thessalon, the C. J. Fillmore 510,507 feet from Thes- 
salon and the Katie Brainerd 528,630 feet from Blind 
river, all consigned to E. B. Foss & Co. This firm 
will bring over probably 30,000,000 feet and possibly 
more from Georgian bay this season, besides shipping 
many million feet direct from points over there to cus- 
tomers. Bradley, Miller & Co. have brought over a 
number of cargoes already from Canada and they have 
a good many million feet scheduled for their yards dur- 
ing the year. 

‘“We are able to take pretty good care of our cus- 
tomers now in the way of cars,’’ said Assistant General 
Freight Agent Lewis, Saturday. ‘‘We haven’t any 
surplus, but the situation is vastly improved compared 
with what it was during the winter.’’ Other local road 
officials bear similar testimony, and there is a free 
movement in lumber products. 

Some time ago the Vance Company, of Cleveland, 
bought the mil! and timber interests of the Hill-Drum- 
mond Lumber Company, of Saginaw, operating at Bas- 
kins, La., and is now operating there. The Hill-Drum- 
mond people did not take kindly to the labor situation, 
their mill being located in a parish where there is not 
only a prejudice against colored labor but a scarcity 
of white labor. The members of the company are now 
operating in the state of Washington. 

W. C. Sterling & Son, who operate the largest cedar 
yard in Michigan at Bay City, are to establish another 
yard at Monroe, they being convinced that with the 
additional yard they will be able to handle their busi- 
ness to better advantage. During the last winter they 
have been badly crippled by the car famine and they 
believe that in the event of a probable recurrence of a 
car shortage they will be better able to distribute cedar 
products by two yards. They have sixty-nine cars loaded 
with cedar products now en route to the new yard at 
Monroe. At this time they have 175,000 pieces of cedar 
in the Bay City yard and thousands more to come. 

Selwyn Eddy, president of the Pacific Lumber Com- 
pany, who has been spending a few weeks at his old 
home in Bay City, left Saturday night for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Frank Buell is operating eight logging camps and fur- 
nishing logs for several firms, including the Kneeland- 
Bigelow and Kneeland, Buell & Bigelow, Bliss & Van 
Auken, Batchelor Timber Company and others. There 
has been a great scarcity of help and nearly every plant 
in this section of the state is short of help. 











FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., June 3.—The Boyne City, Gay- 
lord & Alpena railroad, of which W. H. White, of Boyne 
city, is president and general manager, is building a 
spur line of three miles to the Thumb Lake division, 
for the purpose of reaching a tract of timber owned 
by Von Platen & Co., of Boyne City. 

A. T. Bliss, of Cadillac, has engaged as head book- 
keeper in the lumber offices of his cousin, A. P. Bliss, 
of Saginaw, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Louis Prager, of Rothbury, will build a shingle mill 
at Whitehall, the site on White lake being donated by 
L. T. Covell. 

The contract has been awarded for the erection of a 
Young Men’s Christian Association building at Cadil 
lac. The building of this structure for the young men 
of Cadillae is due to the generosity of W. W. Mitchell. 

Francis Marshall has returned to Grand Rapids after 
a month’s stay at his lumber mill in Louisiana. 

The Grand Rapids Automobile Club, which includes 
a number of the local lumbermen and manufacturers, 





<> ROOFING 


Nothing for Necessities— 
Nothing for Repairs 


When you buy Amatite everything is 
included in the FIRST COST. 

There is no cost for EXTRAS, be- 
cause nails and cement for laps are fur- 
nished free with every roll. 

There is no MAINTENANCE cost, 
because its mineral surface makes paint- 
ing and coating absolutely unnecessary. 

There is no REPAIR COST, because 
Amatite is so constructed that it needs 
no attention after it is once laid on the 
roof. 

There is no LABOR cost, because 
Amatite is so easy to lay that you can do 
the work yourself. 

The first cost is the only cost—THE 
FINAL COST. 

Amatite is the only Ready Roofing 
embodying every good point that a roof 
should possess. 

Heat and cold, rain and snow, acids 
and chemicals do not affect it, and in 
addition to this its mineral surface 
makes it one of the best fire-retardents 
known. It is roofing at its best. 


FREE SAMPLE. 


A Booklet telling more about it and 
a Free Sample will be sent upon request. 
Send at once and see for vourself how 
much better Amatite is than the “paint 
me every two years or leak” roofings. 





Barrett Manufacturtng Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland ARogheey Kansas City 
St.Louis Boston pay Philadelphia 
New Orleans Cincinnati London, Eng. 








THE BRESLIN 






up-to-date 
Hotel. 


Newest 
Fireproof 


wifes si) 
The Breslin 

BS way-29th St. Pew Dorm 
Center of Shopping and Theatrical District. 


The Breslin Hotel Co., Proprietors. 

















TO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the emount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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TRADE MARK 
SCHIEREN MAKES TWO KINDS OF 


‘“‘DUXBAK” BELTING— 


““Duxbak Waterproof” 


AND 


““Duxbak Steamproof” 


Schieren’s ‘‘Duxbak Waterproof’ Belting is 
thoroughly amphibious, lasts as well in water as 
out of it, and that’s a whole lot longer than any 
ordinary belts you buy. 

Schieren’s *Duxbak Steamproof” will stand a 
thorough boiling without shrinking or injuring it 
in the least. 

Send for a belt of either, give it the test we guar- 
antee it tostand. You have the privilege of send- 
ing it back ifit fails—it never has failed yet and 
we don't expect it to. 


Charles A. Schieren& Co. 


LEATHER BELTING 
New York: 43 Ferry Street. Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 
Chicago: 84-86-89 Franklin St. Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Boston. 186-188 Lincoln St. — Germany 
Philadelphia, 224 No. Third St. Auf dem Sande 1, 
I 


FIR Yellow Fir F'R 


Choice Stock, Ready for Shipment. 
5,000,000 Feet Dimension Sr Sr1E. 
Also Boards, Shiplap, Uppers. Write 


P. H. JOHNS LUMBER CO. 


TACOMA, WASH. 




















TIMBER LANDS FOR SALE, 

















64,000 to 70,000 
Acres in 
British Columbia, 











running mostly to Douglas Fir 
(Oregon Pine) and Cedar. 


Entire tract will cruise better 
than 20,000 to Acre. 


Splendid water power facili- 


~ $4.00 
Per Acre 


The best buy 
today. 


Wire for particulars. 


we know of 





Ferrier-Brock Co. 
18 Geary St., SAN FRANCISCO. 


Exclusive Agents of Owners. 














opened a clubhouse at Cascade last week. Seventeen 
members were added to the roll at the recent meeting. 

The Sanders & Egbert Lumber Company, of Goshen, 
Ind., has bought a forty-acre tract of timber located 
in Pokagon township, Cass county. 

W. F. Baker has been elected president of the De- 
velopment Company of Manistee, succeeding J. O. Nes- 
sen. It is probable that the name of the organization 
will be changed to the Manistee Commercial Club. 





BUILDING LIVELY IN DETROIT. 


Detroit, MicuH., June 3.—That unfailing barometer 
of business in the building trades—the permits issued 
by the fire marshal—indicates a very satisfactory 
situation to those engaged in the lumber trade and in 
collateral lines. The permits for May represent build- 
ings totaling in value $1,715,350, by far the best show- 
ing of any month this year, and nearly $500,000 in ex- 
cess of May of last year. The total for the five months 
of this year is considerably larger than that of the same 
period in 1906. The story told by the building permits 
is corroborated by the local lumber dealers, who say 
that all that is wanted for bumper business is fine 


WISCONSIN. 
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CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 

MILWAUKEE, Wis., June 5.—During May 539 build- 
ing permits were issued, aggregating $2,274,379. This 
is a gain of over 300 percent compared with the same 
month last year in the valuation of the permits. 

Paul Lachmund, secretary cf the Wisconsin Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, says that conditions are 
rather quiet in the rural districts in the purchase of 
lumber. The dealers have previously laid in large 
stocks and are now holding off from making very 
extensive purchases. He says that the condition as 
regards the shingle market is bad, as manufacturers 
on the Pacifie coast are away behind in their delivery. 
Mr. Lachmund alluded to the legislative committee 
recently appointed to investigate the so called ‘‘lumber 
trust’? in Wisconsin. When the appointment of a 
committee was under consideration Mr. Lachmund 
appeared before senate and assembly committees, and 
while he did not oppose the appointment of a com- 
mittee he argued that it was an unnecessary expense 
to the state, inasmuch as the federal government is 
conducting such an investigation and the results ob- 
tained from that inquiry ought to be sufficient to cover 
the situation in Wisconsin. Many erroneous ideas have 
arisen as to the conditions which prevail in this state 
and Mr. Lachmund cited the case of one legislator who 
maintained that there must be a compact between the 
retail dealers because he had driven in from his farm 
to one town and got a quotation on lumber and then 
drove over to another town and got another quotation 
which was lower. When he came to accept the proposi- 
tion he wrote the second concern asking it to ship the 
lumber via the first town he had visited and received 
the reply that the price that had been quoted could not 
be granted under that order of shipment. He at once 
concluded that there was a compact between the two 
dealers, when the facts were that the apparent collusion 
was due to different freight rates. The second dealer 
had quoted his price just as the first dealer had, in 
the expectation that the lumber would be called for by 
the purchaser. 

Frank N. Snell contributed a lengthy interview to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel in its issue of June 3, in 
which he says that there is no chance for cheap lumber 
in the future so far as he can see. He mentioned 
hemlock, which is now common building lumber, and 
alluded to the fact that the paper mills are using vast 
quantities of this wood, which cuts down the supply for 
building purposes. 

G. J. Landeck, of the Landeck Lumber Company, 
returned last week from Atlantic City, where he was 
successful in securing the unanimous selection of Mil- 
waukee for the 1908 convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association. Mr. Landeck feels very 
confident that the attendance at the convention in this 
city will be very large. 








IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 

RHINELANDER, WIS., June 3.—The Lesh & Matthews 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, has bought the hard- 
wood stock of the Robbins Lumber Company, of this 
city, all but the maple, which the Robbins people intend 
to handle themselves, through the new flooring plant that 
they are now building. 

William Danielson, for several years foreman for the 
Robbins Lumber Company, has decided to try a new 
venture and will go on the road for the Mason & Donald- 
son Lumber Company, selling lumber. 

The Wisconsin Bark & Lumber Company, of Antigo, 
has contracted its season’s cut of hardwood to the Lesh 
& Matthews Lumber Company. 

Jobbers and manufacturers, although not receiving 
many orders at present, have taken a good many con- 
tracts which will be filled as fast as the new stock dries 
out. There is a good feeling all around, as is evi- 
denced by recent sales, in which good prices have been 
realized. The box factories at Wausau claim to be over- 
stocked with lumber and that prices are weaker, but this 
is not believed by the general trade, as no weakness has 
manifested itself in low grade hardwoods yet and is not 
likely to do so. The demand is too widespread and uni- 
versal for any weakness. 

S. D. Sutliff, of this city, who has been maintaining 
an office for the purpose of jobbing lumber since Jan- 


uary 1, has closed it and will devote himself to other 
pursuits for the present. 

Dealers in pine lumber claim that they are having a 
good demand for their stock, but hemlock seems to be a 
little quiet. 





CENTRAL WISCONSIN NOTES. 


New LONDON, WIs., June 1.—Recent high water car- 
ried out the dam of the North Wisconsin Lumber Com- 
pany at Hayward, also the trestle of the railway spur 
and 3,000,000 feet of logs were carried out and scat- 
tered along the river. 

A new 100-horsepower band saw mill is to be erected 
soon at Norway Dam on the Menominee Indian reserva- 
tion near Keshena. Joseph Shernick, of Pella, will move 
his 60-horsepower mill from Pella to the Dam and after 
cutting out the material for the new mill will move 
the old one farther up the river. United States rights 
have been granted and the product of the two mills will 
be under the government regulation. 

E. C. Dawley, of Crandon, has gone to Chicago to take 
charge of the city offices of the Mason & Donaldson 
Lumber Company of Rhinelander. 

W. J. Wagstaff and E. J. Kirberger, of Antigo, have 
just sold the hemlock timber on a tract of 480 acres of 
land east of Antigo to the Pulp Wood Company, of 
Appleton. A short time ago Messrs. Wagstaff and Kir- 
berger bought this timber and the land for the same 
price that they have just received for the timber. 

The Gooding-Mylrea Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
will operate its newly acquired saw mill at Wittenberg 
at full capacity the coming season and will get its stock 
by rail shipments and by buying from surrounding 
farmers. 

An addition 48x50 feet in size is being added to the 
carpenter shops of the Lindem & Miller Company, of 
Marinette. This will necessitate an increase in the 
crew employed at the mill. The company manufactures 
interior finishings, sash and doors. 

Since the dying out of the regular lumber business in 
northeastern Wisconsin the cedar business has come to 
the front and is netting as much money in proportion 
as the lumber business. In former years this industry 
was considered of small importance. In Marinette there 
are five cedar companies and two large yards. In 
Menominee across the river are seven companies and six 
yards employing 500 men. There also are a number of 
smaller and seattered concerns in the district. The 
product is shipped both by rail and by the lake schooners. 
This year the Menominee River Boom Company will 
drive 37,550 ties, 37,000 posts and 45,607 poles in addi- 
tion to its regular drives of saw logs. The schooners 
will bring as much more into Menominee and Marinette 
from up the lake. 

The Clover & Brumlic saw mill at Timme started on 
its season’s cut last Thursday and is doing excellent 
work. 





IN AND AROUND WAUSAU. 


WAUSAU, WIs., June 4.—As a result of a strike of 
mill hands the saw mills and planing mills of the John 
Week Lumber Company and the Clifford Lumber Com- 
pany and the planing mill of the Pfiffner company at 
Stevens Point are idle. The strike was inaugurated in 
the Week Lumber Company’s yards Monday morning 
when the outside men, including pilers, carmen, team- 
sters ete., asked for an increase of 25 cents a day, or 
from $1.50 to $1.75. The demand not being acceded 
to the men refused to go to work and as this left no 
one to handle the lumber the mill had to shut down. 
Later an advance of 10 cents a day was offered to all 
receiving less than $1.75 but it was declined. The only 
acts of violence or lawlessness committed at the dif- 
ferent establishments was in entering the mills and 
throwing off the belts and stopping the engines. This 
is the first strike that has occurred in any of the in- 
dustrial plants of that place since 1893, and it is de- 
plored by all interested, particularly by those who want 
to work and are unable to do so. 

Walter Alexander, of the Alexander Stewart Lumber 
Company, and P. H. Dowling and George Morisette, ex- 
pert woodsmen, left Saturday evening of last week for 
Portland, Ore., to look over the large timber holdings 
of the above named company in that locality. 

A. D. MeDonald, expert timber estimator, and a party 
of timber cruisers left Monday for points in Lincoln 
county on a two weeks’ absence to look over timber 
lands for Wausau and Merrill interests. 

The saw mill of Herman Beese, of Texas, Marathon 
county, was destroyed by fire Thursday of last week. 
Besides the saw mill was included the shingle mill and 
lath mill and about 20,000 feet of lumber piled near the 
mill. The mill and lumber were uninsured. Mr. Beese 
had but recently completed the enlargement of his 
mill and the installation of a lath mill and had a large 
amount of raw material on hand ready to be worked up. 

J. B. Dunningan, a Seattle lumberman, is in the city 
on a visit to his family and to make preparation for 
their removal to the above named city. 





IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., June 4.—On account of the growth 
of its business and the fact that it now has no mill in 
this vicinity, the Chicago Lumber & Coal Company has 
decided to move its offices from Ashland to Minneapolis 
and Tuesday afternoon the last of its furniture, books, 
safes ete., was sent to that city. The Chicago Lumber 


& Coal Company until recently operated a saw mill 
at Bibon, which burned down and was never rebuilt. 
Last week, the Upham saw mill at Marshfield passed 
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into the hands of the United States Leather Company. 
The mill was established at that point in 1878 and in 
that time has cut 343,000,000 feet. The management 
will continue to operate the mill as heretofore. | 

Mark Hessey’s saw mill at Iron River, driven by 
electric power, started operations last Monday after- 
noon. This is probably the only saw mill in Wisconsin 
that uses electricity as a motive power and if the ex- 
periment proves the success anticipated, it will doubt- 
less be the means of bringing electricity into general 
use in saw mills where the conditions are similar to 
those existing there. The current is being supplied to 
the Hessey mill by the Iron River Light & Power 
Company and the company uses the slabs and edgings, 
sawdust and other refuse from the mill, which other- 
wise would be used at the mill to generate steam. The 
saving that is figured will result from this arrangement 
lies in dispensing with the services of an engineer and 
fireman at the mill, a lower insurance rate and in pro- 
viding ample fuel to the power company for its night 
and day service. The planing mill of R. A. Steckbauer, 
at Iron River, has been driven by electricivy for the 
last two months, being supplied by the same power 
company under a similar mutual exchange and the 
arrangements seem to meet with pronounced satis- 
faction all around. 

The Hollister Bros. saw mill, at Medford, is about 
ready to begin sawing. It is one of the finest plants 
in the country. They will have a six weeks’ run this 
year. Next season they expect to cut 3,000,000 .eet. 

C. T. Hintz has a saw mill in running order at Rib 
lake and everything promises to be a big season’s 
eut. Another boiler will be installed soon. 

Whitney Bros.’ scow went out to one of the Madeline 
islands and brought back to Ashland a load of logs. 
These logs were hauled on cars and taken to the stave 
factory in Ashland. It is planned to get logs enough 
to run the factory all summer from these islands. 

John A. Jacobs, owner of a large saw mill in Wash- 
burn, which was destroyed by fire a few years ago, is 
building another mill on the site of the burned Akeley 
& Sprague mill. The mill will be used for the sawing 
of heavy lumber and splitting fence posts. The mill 
will give employment to a large number of men and 
will run night and day for some years. 

Contractor George Gurnett, of Gurnett & Bump, well 
known railroad contractors, was in this vicinity yester- 
day looking for about twenty men to take over to 
Red Cliff with him, where his firm has a contract with 
the Red- Cliff Lumber Company to build an extension 
on the Bayfield & Western railroad about ten miles 
into the heart of a large timber tract which it has 
bought. The contractors have already started grading 
the roadbed, and expect to have the entire job fin- 
ished by the time snow flies. The tract of land con- 
tains about 100,000,000 feet of timber. 


LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, Ou10, June 5.—Trade conditions are so shap- 
ing themselves that they can be a little better defined 
than last week. In the manufacturing centers the 
reports for the greater part are favorable—that is, 
they show considerable business. From the retail centers 
come statements of almost utter stagnation. From the 
country ‘yards the same quiet reigns. 

There are several things at this time which will 
account for most conditions nicely. So far as the 
manufacturing end is concerned there is bound to be 
considerable’ business with them, from the fact that 
there is considerable work from the winter and even 
fall that is just being finished up—work on which the 
yards have filled their contracts but which are just 
getting the mill work. This would naturally have the 
effect of producing activity in the manufacturing plants. 
Then, too, the actual building work is picking up to a 
great extent this month‘in the smaller lines and again 
the factories and not the yards are getting the benefit. 
May showed somewhat better conditions than were 
expected with this terrible weather condition to face 
and if the rain and cold continues much longer there 
is some danger of a piling of stocks in the factories. 

So far as the retailer is concerned he is ‘‘twixt the 
devil and the deep sea.’’ The fact that May was the 
coldest May in the history of the town as well as one 
of the rainiest; the fact that all of June so far has 
been cold’ and rainy; the fact that many are waiting 
for prices to drop when the indicted lumbermen are 
sentenced, all these things have put the retailer in a 
bad state. For these facts combined have placed a 
quietus on building operations in general that has not 
been equaled in years, according to the statements of 
retailers who have been in business long enough to 
know. In spite of this condition of affairs there is no 
drop in prices, for the simple reason that the stocks 
could not be replaced at any less price than they were 
last bought. As yet the producing points have not been 
materially affected and as a consequence the retailer is 
wedged in tightly where he cannot move in any direc- 
tion, 

In the country yards all that is needed now is some 
decent weather. Country dealers say that the latent 
energy is ready to break forth strongly if the sun will 
come out and dry things up a bit. : 

Wholesale shipments continue to be good’ and cars 
are reported as coming along in nice shape. “ One firm 
reports the biggest shipments last month in over a 
year with this month starting remarkably well. 

Some good bright seasonable weather will have much 
to do with everybody. Of this there is no question, for 
the people have been housed and hedged in for so long 








that they are anxious to do something and once the 
Summer breaks there can not help but be a marked 
activity in every line of business and trade. 

The rumor started some days ago to the effect that 
Barbour & Starr, the old established lumber firm, were 
about to retire from operations in Toledo will not 
down, but rather continues to grow in strength. But 
today the rumor became somewhat changed and now it 
is to the effect that the only change is a dropping out 
of the retail field and the retirement of Mr. Starr, who 
owns property in the south. With the retail business 
the tough sledding that it is and with the added 
trouble caused by the recent grand jury it is thought 
that Mr. Starr, who does not have to remain in business, 
has made up his mind to go south. He will not give 
out any statement at this time, but admits that a little 
later on he will have something to say. 

Barbour & Starr are a landmark in the lumber busi- 
ness and scarcely a dealer in the country but knows of 
this old established firm, which has done business in 
Toledo for many, many years. 

In Toledo as in every other point on the Great Lakes 
the lake shipments of lumber have been a great disap- 
pointment so far this season, and unless there is a 
great brushing up from now on the season will fall 
hopelessly below that of several previous ones. That 
there is little hope for any particular relief in this 
traffic seems to be borne out in the statement that in 
the northern regions there are still great quantities of 
ice and snow—ice to bother shipping and snow to 
almost stop the handling of logs. This sounds strange, 
snow so deep on June 1 as to interfere with the upper 
lumber shipments, but the truth of the statement is 
vouched for by reliable men who have returned from 
northern Michigan and Minnesota in search of lumber. 

Many of the lumber carriers are carrying coal at this 
time and there is no surplus tonnage on the market. 
Although the large carriers have been taking coal freely 
and the movement has been very heavy, there has been 
no let up in demand for tonnage and cargoes are offered 
pretty freely all around. 

Chartering in the lumber trade is being done on the 
basis of $2.50 from ports at the head of Lake Superior. 

Albert Roehr, of the Charles Roehr Mills at Bucyrus, 
was seriously hurt this week while standing by the side 
of a wagon onto which lumber was being loaded. The 
horses jerked forward and a heavy timber crushed Mr. 
Roehr to the ground. He will recover. 

The Matthews Boat Company, of Port Clinton, Ohio, 
received 10,000 feet of oak keel plank this week. It 
reports some difficulty in getting large oak planks of 
high grade and clear. 

The Kache Lumber Company, of Columbus, is arrang- 
ing to buy 43,000 acres of timber land adjacent to its 
present holdings near Sedgwick, Ark. Kenneth McLeod, 
president of the company, has just returned to Columbus 
from a trip to the camps, where he took some probable 
investors of St. Louis, Detroit and Cleveland. 

J. D. Tennant, a manufacturer, and G. E. Grant, 
former postmaster of Cygnet, Ohio, have purchased the 
Chichton Manufacturing Company’s plant at La Porte, 
Ind., of William E. Chichton. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 5.—Inclement weather has 
been a considerable drawback to business in general 
throughout this section. The record of the local weather 
office showed but seven clear days in May, and June 
started in much the same way. There has been much 
figuring in the market but various obstacles are holding 
back a great deal of building. 

The supreme court of Ohio confirmed the decisions of 
the lower courts this week establishing ‘the right of the 
county commissioners to enter into a contract with 
Andrew Dall & Son for the erection of the new county 
courthouse and immediately after the decision the con- 
tract was awarded to this firm. Work will be started 
on the new building and it will form a prominent part 
of Cleveland’s new ‘‘ group plan.’’ 

The records of the building inspector’s office show 
a falling off in business during the month of May as 
compared with that of last year. This year there were 
fifty-five permits issued for brick structures to cost 
$563,350; frame, 390 permits, to cost $574,274; addi- 
tions and repairs, 563 permits, costing $172,424; total, 
1,008 permits, costing $1,310,048, as compared with 800 
permits costing $1,372,129 in 1900. 

The distance of points from which the Cleveland 
market draws its supplies was well illustrated the other 
day by a peculiar coincidence in the correspondence of 
the Mills-Carleton Company. In order to hasten ship- 
ments before the change in railroad rates some letters 
were sent out and it was noticed that one letter was 
going to a shipper in Portland, Me., and another to a 
shipper at Portland, Ore. 

C. 8S. Bacon, of Grand Rapids, Mich., prominently 
connected with the hardwood industry of Louisiana, was 
a recent visitor to Cleveland. 

Potter, Teare & Co. recently enjoyed a pleasing sur- 
prise when an old customer stepped into their office and 
settled an account which had been placed on the books 
in 1881. The customer explained that he felt that he 
could die easier if the account were settled. He had the 
original invoice as clean and bright as the day upon 
which it left the office. It showed that 14-inch battens 
at that time were worth more than they are today; 
shingles were about the same; C common was worth 
$20, 6x6—24 norway was worth $12 and cull boards 
were worth $12. 

Among the prominent visitors to the Cleveland market 
recently were J. D. Henderson, manager the Henderson 
Lumber Company, Sanford, Ala.; J. B. Murphree, lum- 
ber manufacturer of Jacksonville, Fla.; Grover FE. 
Jones, of the M. B. Farrin Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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of Chicago. 
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Solicits Checking Accounts of Individuals and Firms. 
Courteous treatment to all. 


Issues Certificates of Deposit payable on Demand bear- 
ing interest at 2 per cent. 


' Issues Certificates of Deposit payable at given dates 
with interest at 3 per cent. added. 

















TIMBER 
LOANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 
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H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500.000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 
owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 





Correspondence and per- 
sonal interviews invited. 
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SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PirrsBuRG, Pa., May 28.—Lumbermen of this city 
are of the opinion that the heaviest part of the rush 
in the demand has passed and that from now on the 
supply will be much easier. Curtailment in production 
among some of the southern pine mills has been re- 
ported in Pittsburg, but in these cases the mills affected 
are those shipping to the Coast and for export. In- 
terior trade has remained steady and the fact that prices 
are held with so much firmness has given strength to the 
belief that actual stocks are small and where current 
trade has been quiet it has not been quiet enough to 
allow stocks to accumulate. 

One of the features of the week has been the arrival 
of circulars from white pine men that tell of an ad- 
vance in the prices that will correspond to the in- 
creased freight rates that become effective June 1. The 
consumer, therefore, pays the freight in this line, and 
it is said there will be little resistance to ‘the advance 
because of the difficulty in getting stock at all. The 
hardwood trade also is apparently immune from any 
symptom of quiet in business, for all of the hardwood 
men claim to have about all they can care for at pres- 
ent, and that the outlook remains good for a high 
standard of trade all summer in all lines. The main 
question at issue now is where the price for ash is to 
stop. Its scarcity is felt keenly. 

The Germain Company was visited a few days ago 
by J. Howard Smith, secretary of the Lewis Land & 
Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala., on his way east, 
who probably will be accompanied from here by Mr. 
Germain. Mr. Germain reports a good average of 
business for May and the outlook not in the least dis- 
couraging for the summer, but there is an apparent 
settling down to a steady normal trade rather than a 
rush for stock from all sections as heretofore. The 
car situation has eased up considerably in the south but 
it could be much better without being entirely satis- 
factory. The worst car shortage now is along the 
Atlantic coast route. A peculiar feature of the. situa- 
tion there, as reported by Pittsburg lumbermen. inter- 
ested in that section, is that vessel rates -have advanced 
in the face of a decline in shipments by water and 
vessels are unable to secure cargoes even ‘at a lower 
rate insisted upon by shippers. 

The American Lumber & Manufacturing Company re- 
ports a quiet condition of the market but with a firm- 
ness in prices that only can be explained by the general 
shortage of stock that is the same all over the interior 
sections. Hardwood and cottonwood trade is keeping 
high in volume and at the highest prices. President 
W. D. Johnston of this company takes a conservative 
but not pessimistic view of the business conditions 
existing, but is of the opinion that prices have reached 
their limit and that the trade will be along conserva- 
tive lines this year. Vice President J. M. Woollett was 
one of the delegates to the Atlantic City convention of 
the hardwood men and from there -went to-Norfolk, Va., 
to attend a meeting of the lumbermen. . Vice President 
D. R. Lane, of the American company, and Mrs, Lane 
returned a few days ago from a pleasant trip to Mf. 
Clemens, Mich., where. they have been spending two 
weeks. 

Much interest has been aroused recently in the many 
rumors concerning the final disposition of the railroad 
properties of the Kendall Lumber Company in Kendall, 
Pa. The timber at that point has been fairly well 
cleared. There probably is a two years’ additional 
cut. The company has a railroad for logging into its 
lands that forms almost a complete connecting link 
between the Baltimore & Ohio’main line to this city 
and the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern, and makes a 
short cut for important points on that system. Nego- 
tiations were on for the purchase of the logging road, 
which is a chartered railroad, when the Pennsylvania 
railroad came on the scene and is now seeking figures 
and estimates on the same property. Between the two 
it is believed that the old logging line will find a buyer. 
The Kendall Lumber Company has not been particularly 
interested in the matter and has taken the approaches 
of the railroad interests with good nature. It is, how- 
ever, a well known fact that the little railroad property 
is of more than ordinary value, because of its location, 
and will not be allowed to lie idle when the lumber is 
cut out of the mountains at that point. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. are having a good run in hem- 
lock and yellow pine. Shipments have been getting out 
more promptly, because of a better supply of cars. 
F. R. Babeock is in the east on business. 

Business among the lumbermen of the Pittsburg 
district has quieted down since the opening of the 
month, and most of the dealers complain that new 
orders are few and there is a sluggishness to the de- 
mand that has been hard to overcome. The situation 
is regarded by conservative men as a dull period that 
is usual at this season but somewhat accentuated be- 
cause of the backward weather and general delay in 
operations all over the territory that have been de- 
pendent upon good weather. The facts that stocks are 
not plentiful, that prices are held firmly in most lines 
and that in the case of hardwoods there are many 
instances where there is a severe shortage, indicate 
that the sluggish sentiment of the present is not deep 
seated. White pine shipments have begun to arrive 
and for the first time dry stock of the present season 
is available. The orders on the books seem to care 
for all that has thus far been placed at the disposal 
of the Pittsburg market. 


With the yellow pine trade there are so many sec- 
tions in which the car shortage has remained a keen 
issue that the mills are far behind with existing busi- 
ness. Timkers are scarce and there is a stiffness in 
prices that is entirely out of accord with the general 
tone-of business. Still most of the yellow pine men 
are satisfied with the outlook. Hemlock is moving in 
greater volume and while new business is much less 
than ‘a month ago there is plenty of demand for all 
the mill stock, as nearly all manutacturers are far 
behind with their orders and will be for some time. 
The spruce market is one of the best features of the 
trade at this time. All spruce men are working hard 
to get within sight of their current demand. Prices 
have been stiffened considerably and in some eases ad- 
vanced slightly during the last two weeks and in spite 
of quietness in the trade generally the spruce men 
are searcély able to meet the demands upon them. 

Building operations are just a trifle better in the 
district than a week ago. The delay in this depart- 
ment of trade has been wholly due to the bad weather 
and with the signs of improvement in that direction 
retail yards are expecting to push out their stocks. 
At present the yards are all filled up with stock. 
They are not calling for any white pine of any kind 
and even the pattern shops are apparently supplied 
and do not take the customary consignments. The 
coke ‘and coal trade is active and is calling for its 
customary requirements. In Washington county just 
south of Pittsburg the Westmoreland Coal Company 
has -just -roken ground for two huge coal shafts in 
about 22,000 acres of coal and is preparing to build 
new mining towns, together with much other con- 
struction work and many coke ovens. The develop- 
ment in that section has come after the extensive 
plans of another huge coal operating concern began 
their program of development and still others are follow- 
ing thus making certain a good run of lumber into that 
territory during most of this year. 

The Linehan Lumker Company is enjoying its full 
share of business during the present month. J. C. 
Linehan, who has keen closely confined to the general 
offices, has gone to Kentucky for a few weeks to look 
over the mill situation there and incidentally to get 
a rest from his confining duties in Pittsburg. Joseph 
Linehan will remain in Pittsburg in the meantime. 
Frank Jeffries, of the Chicago Car Lumber Company, 
was a guest in Pittsburg and a caller at the office of 
the Linehan company this week. 

The Forest Lumber Company closed the largest 
month for sales and shipments of lumber in its his- 
tory with the last of May. This record has been par- 
ticularly satisfying to the company under the condi- 
tions existing and while June is holding its own 
nicely there is no particular feature to cause com- 
ment. A. J. Diekold, of this company, is in the 
south looking over some of the company’s propositions 
there. He will be gone for a few weeks and thus far 
has reported that the car situation in that country is 
a serious problem and in some instances is acute, caus- 
ing distress among the mills. The Forest company 
reports a dullness in white pine that has keen felt 
quite keenly during the last week. There is no change 
in prices, however, and none is expected. 

The Empire Lumber Company is getting in its white 
pine from the northwestern cargoes arriving at the 
Toledo (Ohio) yards every ten days now, and it is 
being stored there. President Baker of this company 
says that he can see good prospects for a brisk trade 
in the next thirty days. For the present, business has 
been quiet and in fact almost lifeless. The chief effort 
of the present time is in getting some of the accumu- 
lated orders on the books off and cleaning up much 
of the rush business of the spring. 

The Flint, Erving & Stoner Company is enjoying a 
gocd run on spruce. There has been almost a famine 
in some sizes and dimensions of spruce and orders 
are being refused because of the impossibility of 
filling them within the time demanded. President 
J. B. Flint, of this company, is in Pittsburg on a brief 
stay after spending much time at Dunlevie, W. Va. 
Mr. Erving is in the northwest looking over the white 
pine trade. He reports dry stock going out from 
the mills in that section. Shipments by rail in that 
territory are slow and in bad shape as yet. The actual 
volume of business is held to be close to that of a 
year ago and the amount of interest taken in future 
deliveries indicates that there is much new trade 
coming with the advance of the season. 

The Kendall Lumber Company reports a fairly active 
trade, but without features of any kind. The trade 
in hemlock is holding up well and good shipments 
are being made. The spruce trade is unusually active, 
while hardwoods remain in good condition. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 5.—Business among whole- 
salers and retailers has been somewhat dispirited dur- 
ing the week just ending. While it is claimed that busi- 
ness is normal, that many inquiries are being received 
and that prices for all* grades of hardwoods, as well 
as long and short leaf pine, millwork ete. are main- 
tained, it is not denied that on the whole business has 
been somewhat disappointing, but it is almost assured 
that when the weather settles there will be an awaken- 
ing that will advance prices and make up for the dis- 
erepancies in business for the first half of the. year. 
That there will be a heavy demand in this section for 
timber is proved by the statistics of the bureau of 
building inspection, which show that during May there 
were issued permits authorizing nearly $6,000,000 worth 
of work, about $1,000,000 worth of work more than was 
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authorized-during the corresponding month of last year. 
But all construction work has been delayed on account 
of weather conditions. It is now regarded as only a 
question of time before retailers will be required to 
restock their yards. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange was held Thursday, but there was little busi- 
ness of importance before the members. Haney, Hen- 
son & Co. were elected to membership. 

Among the visitors to this city’s trade during the 
week were the following: E. W. Campbell, of the E. 
W. Campbell Lumber Company, Arlington, Va.; Lee 
Blakemore, of the Lumbermen’s Underwriting Alliance, 
Kansas City, Mo.; J. E. Chalmers, of the Boynton- 
Chalmers Company, Sewaren, N. J.; C. B. Roberts, rep- 
resenting the U. L. Lumber & Supply Company, Ber- 
wick, Pa.; G. W. Trump, of the Kendall Lumber Com- 
pany, Pittsburg, Pa.; Albert A. Mason, of Taylor & 
Mason, Buffalo, N. Y.; L. M. Hoffman, Cranbury, 
N. J.; Van Dyke & Dey, Jamesburg, N. J.; E. W. 
Campbell, Marlington, W. Va.; V. W. Borden, Mt. Ster- 
ling, N. C.; Bennett T. Strauss, of the Jackson Lumber 
Company, Lockhart, Ala., and E. J. Hoover, Durbin, 
W. Va. 

H. Whelpton, with the Owen M. Bruner Company, 
departed last week for a trip of ten days or two weeks 
through Pennsylvania. 

Lewis Doster, secretary of the Hardwood Manufae- 
turers’ Association of the United States, spent the week 
in this city and proposes to arrange to have an inspector 
located permanently in this territory with headquarters 
in Philadelphia. 

F. B. Folsom, of Soble Bros., departed last week for 
an extended trip to Georgia and Alabama. Soble Bros. 
report business satisfactory in all lines. 

M. B. Eutsler, of the Church Valley Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Paul, W. Va., was a visitor to this city last 
week and was accompanied by Mrs. Eutsler. 

The Hoo-Hoo of the eastern district of Pennsylvania 
held another concatenation at the Hotel Walton, Friday 
of last week, when three new kittens were initiated under 
the benign guidance of Snark Jerome H. Sheip. After 
the initiatory proceedings a buffet luncheon was served. 

J. J. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Company, 
has taken a country place at Ridley Park, to which he 
has removed with his family for the summer. F. T. 
Rumbarger of the same company has gone to Greencastle, 
Ind., to attend the twenty-fifth annual reunion of the 
class of ’82 of Depauw University, of which he is an 
alumnus. 

B. C. Currie, jr., local representative of the R. M. 
Smith Company, spent a few days during the week in 
New York city on business. 

Ellis K. Guilford, with Wistar, Underhill & Co., made 
a trip through neighboring territory last week. H. E. 
Bates of the same firm is touring New York state, a 
territory which he has not visited for some time. R. W. 
Wistar is in the south and last week was in Savannah. 
It is probable that he will take in the Jamestown 
Exposition on his way home. 

That business is not as bad as some of the trade 
would make believe is indicated by the statement made 
by a dealer who visited Wistar, Underhill & Co., of 
this city, last week and who declared that during May 
his firm had shipped over 5,000,000 feet of yellow 
pine from the south and that he is not worrying in the 
least about orders. 





TIMBER FROM JAPAN FOR AUSTRALIA. 


Lately a Norwegian steamship entered the harbor of 
Sidney, Australia, with a shipment of timber from the 
northern ports of Japan. It was composed of pine, oak, 
ash and basswood, aggregating nearly 2,250,000 feet. 
A shipment had been sent to Melbourne some months 
ago an was so well received that this cargo to Sidney 
was the result. Another steamer was loading with 
2,250,000 feet of the same timber for Sidney. The 
timber is imported as logs, squared by the ax, and is 
thus free of duty. It would be interesting to know 
what resources in timber Japan has, either in her own 
territory or in Korea. If large quantities can be 
economically obtained, says a Sidney authority, it will 
not only interfere with the trade from North America 
in timber but assist materially in developing Australian 
exports to China and Japan. There is no experience of 
the quality of the timber here, but in Melbourne it is 
reported that the pine will take the place of Baltic 
timber for building purposes, and that the other timber 
is very valuable for the purposes for which American 
oak, ash and basswood has hitherto been used. A com- 
pany has been formed for carrying on this industry. 

Owing to the high price of timber out of which 
Australian butter boxes have been made, experiments 
have been made with butter boxes made from wood pulp. 
The experiments show it to be free from any odor or 
taint likely to affect the butter injuriously, and to be 
strong. If shipped empty, it would be a very bulky 
cargo, and the freight has suggested the formation of 
a company in Sidney to manufacture the boxes. 
Should this be done it will open up a new market for 
Canadian pulp. Action has not yet been taken. 


MACHINERY FOR PADDLE-WHEEL BOATS. 


Probably no other concern in the world builds as 
many stern paddlé-wheel engines for shallow water 
steamers as the Marine Iron Works, No. 1 Dominick 
street, Chicago. Their uptodate patterns and excellent 
shop facilities enable them to supply such machinery 
promptly without interfering with their large line of 
deep water engines. Catalog is free for the asking. 
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THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

NEw YorK, June 4.—The best feature of the market 
here is that everyone’ expects business to pick up this 
month and start on its usual run of spring trade. Up 
to the present there has been a waiting attitude on 
the part of buyers and a large number of heavy or- 
ders have been held up awaiting developments in the 
building line. The figures for new building in the 
boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx are not very en- 
couraging, but in Brooklyn there is a substantial gain 
and all through the suburban sections builders are 
busy and there are many good signs of activity. Local 
stocks are very heavy and until the demand strength- 
ens many retailers can order sparingly without as- 
suming much risk of letting their stocks become 
badly depleted, especially as it is not difficult to 
get orders handled promptly. Prices are not bad under 
the circumstances and there is comparatively little 
urging of the market, indicating that manufacturers 
and wholesalers controlling any quantity of stock are 
content to let the situation rest as it is and let the 
future take care of itself, because there can hardly 
be any doubt that within a few weeks much building 
will have been started and local dealers will be in 
a more receptive attitude for considering quotations. 
It is this which causes the conservative jobbers to 
handle the present market with a spirit of confi- 
dence. 

Hardwood stocks are strong, but supplies are com- 
ing along better than last month; northern pine deal- 
ers are filling their orders promptly but prices con- 
tinue firm, with few exceptions where some special 
size is offered; spruce business is slow to develop, but 
manufacturers hold firmly for the advanced prices 
at mill points; cypress is steady in demand and 
firm in price but dealers look for an early stiffening 
of the market in this line. Southern pine stocks 
are freely offered and prices are unsteady with not 
much prospect of early recovery. 

The local office of the Robinson Edwards Lumber 
Company is now in charge of Irving B. Easton, who 
was formerly with C. P. Easton & Co., of Albany, 
N. Y., formerly well known in this market as large 
wholesalers of spruce and white pine. The Robin- 
son Edwards Lumber Company is the selling agent 
for W. C. Edwards & Co., whose large mills are at 
Rockland and Ottawa, Ont., and through the Robin- 
son Edwards Lumber Company they dispose of a large 
part of their output in this territory. Gordon C. Ed- 
wards, of W. C. Edwards & Co., accompanied by Mrs. 
Edwards, spent several days in town last week on his 
way to and from Atlantic City. 

A. P. Bliss, of Bliss & Van Auken, of Saginaw, 
Mich., spent several days in the city last week with 
F. J. Johnson, who looks after the firm’s metropolitan 
trade. The latter reports a fair demand for maple 
flooring and a strong call for yellow pine which is 
shipped here from the firm’s large mills at Otter Creek, 
Fla. The operation is running along in good shape 
and turning out a larger output than las® year, 
which is readily disposed of in this market. 

W. M. McEwan, of the Seattle Cedar Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, and A. F. McEwan, of the 
same company, spent several days in town last week 
with Local Manager A. E. Lane, 1 Madison avenue. 
Both gentlemen report a good demand for red cedar, 
but said that because of their inability to get suf- 
ficient care, and lack of motive power, their ship- 
ments are considerably behind. Mr. Lane, manager 
of the local office, says there is an increasing demand 
for the company’s product in this territory, and he 
regards the outlook for summer trade exceptionally 
bright. 

Harvey M. Graham, of the Stuart Lumber Com- 
pany, Brinson, Ga., has been in town several days 
taking a rest from business, and at the same time 
making a few calls on his customers in this market. 
He reports a strong trade for dressed lumber, especially 
flooring, but says that on bill stuff and other stocks 
the demand is not as good as it was last year this 
time. He says, however, that the outlook is good, and 
he believes that in a short time the former strength 
of the market will be regained. 

C. W. Manning, wholesale lumber dealer of 66 Broad 
street, returned this morning from a ten days’ fishing 
trip in the Catskills. He found the weather very bad 
but trout fishing unusually good. 

E. C. Harrell, Tifton, Ga., secretary of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association, was in town last week. 
Other visitors included W. H. Russe, Memphis, Tenn., 
and F. F. Fish, Indianapolis, Ind., president and secre- 
tary respectively of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association; C. W. Liebke, of the Hardwood Mill & 
Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo.; C. P. Hubbard, St. 
Louis Hardwood Lumber Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore, Md., and 
George F. Craig, of George F. Craig & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., sail on Wednesday on the steamship Oceanic 
for Europe, to be gone for sevéral weeks. 

The Haviland Lumber Company, 52 Pine street, 
which handles the output in this territory of the South- 
ern Pine Company of Georgia, was visited on Saturday 
by W. B. Stillwell, of the Southern Pine Company of 
Georgia, Savannah, Ga. Mr. Stillwell reports a fair 
yellow pine trade and is optimistic of the future. 

A number of removals have occurred the last two 
deeks. F. A. Southmayd’s Sons, hardwéod exporters, 
for yéars located at 189 Washington street; have moved 
to 76-78 Park place. C. S. Langdon & Co., large yel- 
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Our Up-To-Date Method 


of selling direct to the dealer eliminates 
much of the delay and dissatisfaction 
experienced with other concerns. Send 
us your next order for 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


and we'll show you what our methods 
mean. By constantly carrying a good 
stock, we can insure prompt service. 
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C. J, Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missourl. 
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Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 
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Bridge, Building and Car Timber cut toorder. Will 
be pleased to quote delivered prices at any point 
in the United States. TELECODE USED. 
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1402 Great Northern Bldg., 
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of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers. 
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The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
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A well organized Collection Department is also 
operated and the same is open to you. 


Write for Terms. 
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low pine wholesalers ,and handlers’ of Pacific coast 
lumber, have moved from 66 Broad street to 71 Beaver 
street. The Santa Clara Lumber Company has moved 
from 26 Broadway to The United States Express Com- 
pany’s building, 2 Rector street, where their offices 
are more commodious. 

The local office of Wetherhorn & Fischer, in charge 
of George Wetherhorn has been removed from 150 
Nassau street to 146 Broadway, where the firm is in 
better position to handle its metropolitan trade. The 
firm’s sash and door plant at Charleston, 8. C., has re- 
cently been overhauled and the output has been in- 
creased from 40 to 50 percent. New dry kilns, boilers 
and machinery have been added so as to make the 
plant a most uptodate one. 

In shipping circles owners report that a greater por- 
tion of the prevailing demand for steam tonnage 
comes from timber shippers to European destinations, 
the inquiry for long voyage, South America and West 
Indian tonnage being light. The tendency of rates 
is somewhat easier but owing to the light offerings for 
prompt and forward delivery few changes are quoted. 
In the sail tonnage market trade is mild in the West 
Indian tie and coastwise lumber trades, but there con- 
tinues a steady demand for both. There is also a 
good inquiry for coastwise lumber shippers to and 
from West Indian ports. In the long voyage and 
South American sailing lumber trade there is a 
limited inquiry for suitable vessels and rates for 
same are firmly upheld. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 
3UFFALO, N. Y., June 


4.—There is a pretty good 
showing of lumber in by 


lake so far this season, the 
amount to the end of May, with a late opening, being 
26,193,000 feet, as against 29,931,000 feet a year ago, 
with an earlier opening. Shingles fell off badly, there 
being none in till May and the entire amount being only 
12,005,000, as compared with 39,593,000 to date last 
season. There was but a single part cargo of lath in 
either season to date, the amount last season being 500,- 
000 pieces, and this season 950,000 pieces. 

The lumber barge owners find business good and rates 
fairly satisfactory. As tonnage is rather searce there 
is not likely to be any change of rates right away. The 
fleet comes in at a moderate rate, the Oscoda and two 
consorts arriving for the R. Laidlaw Company, the 
Mohegan and two consorts for Graves, Manbert, George 
& Co., part of the lumber going to Tonawanda; the Vik- 
ing and Godfrey for the Haines Lumber Company; the 
L. A. Law for G. Elias & Bro. and the Alcona for the 
Buffalo Maple Flooring Company. 

The city builders are still very busy, though with 
mostly moderate sized or small buildings to construct. 
There were fifty-six permits issued by the city during 
the week, the aggregate cost being estimated at $139,- 
380, with thirty-three frame dwellings in the list. 

L. P. Graves remained at the Canadian mills of his 
company a week longer than he intended, but will re- 
turn home this week. Business is very active in that 
district now that the ice is at last out of the streams. 

C. M. Betts & Co. have a large lot of pine lumber 
to come down from Duluth this season and already have 
enough in to keep business active on the docks. 

Peter MeNeil, of the MeNeil Lumber Company, who 
was run into by a trolley ear while crossing the track 
in his automobile last week and his collar bone broken, 
is doing as well as could be expected and it is not 
thought that any new complications will set in. 

The special committee of the Lumber Exchange on 
club room is getting a lot of new furniture in place 
for the accommodation of the members. With dumb 
waiter connection with the restaurant on the floor above 
it will be easy to serve meals ‘‘at home’’ at any time 
on short notice. 

Complaints of car shortage and slow movements of 
ears in transit continue to come in, this city furnishing 
a full share of holdups. 

D. Y. Leslie is getting in a good lot of lumber by 
lake and from Canada by rail, without interfering with 
his large trade in doors. He now earries a stock of 
about 10,000 doors at his headquarters here. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 

NortH TONAWANDA, N. Y., June 4.—For May the 
reports of the local custom collectors show that a trifle 
over 34,000,000 feet of lumber arrived at the Tona- 
wandas as against 61,000,000 feet during the correspond- 
ing month of last season. While the receipts for last 
month were much less than for May, 1906, shippers 
state that June is certain to reduce greatly last season’s 
lead, and the prediction is borne out to a certain extent 
by the large amount of stock which has arrived so far 
this month. Fourteen vessels arrived this morning with 
a total of 10,677,326 feet, bringing the total for the 
last week up to 20,637,871 feet, the largest week of the 
season by over 6,000,000 feet. The stock received dur- 
ing the last week was distributed as follows: 


30AT AND CONSIGNEE Feet. 
Steamer Mohegan, Smith, Fassett & Co.......... 276,768 
Schooner Mingoe, Smith, Fassett & Co.........-. 192,335 


Schooner Ed. Kelley, W. H. 
Schooner McWilliams, 
Steamer Stafford, 


oe 2 ee 
Northern Lumber Company . 
Northern Lumber Company.. 

Schooner Youngs, Lafaiver & Co................ 
Schooner Edwards, White, Gratwick & Mitchell... 
Steamer Pawnee, White, Frost & White........... 


T98,700 
991,976 
702,210° 
544,725 
573,011 
507,972 


Schooner Orton, A. A. Bellimger.:......6cccceece. 650,000 
Steamer C. H. Green, Robinson Bros............% TO8,353 
Steamer Stephenson, J. W. Scribner............ 700,798 
Steamer Actec, A.- Weston & Son-..........'.... 601,699 
Steamer Winnipeg, Fenton & Sons....,......... 1,014,326 
Schooner Page, W. H. Cowper & Co............. 1,000,000 


Schooner Peshtigo, Silverthorne & Co - 1,050,000 


Schooner Eleanor, A. Weston & Son............. 550,000 
Schooner Gawn, Dwight & Co...............22. 675,000 
Schooner TYeutonia, W. H. Cowper & Co......:.. 760,000 


Steamer Ruall, A, Weston & Son,.(.........- ++ 920,000 
Schoonér .Lozen, Smith, Fassett & Co..... Kaisa esk 866,000 
Steamer Myron, A. A. Bellinger.............4+. 575,000 
Steamer King, Eastern Lumber Company......... 550,000 
Schooner Ashland, Eastern Lumber Company... .1,350,000 
Steamer Hines, Eastern Lumber Company........ 1,002,000 
Schooner Sweetheart, R. T. Jones Lumber Company 750,000 
Schooner Buffalo, R. T. Jones Lumber Company... 660,000 
Schooner Buffalo, L. H. Swan & Co............. 100,000 
Steamer Lycoming, L. H. Swan & Co........... 350,000 
Steamer Lycoming, White, Gratwick & Mitchell... 257,000 
Steamer Sires’, MCISOR BOS... .rcccccsevceseve 600,000 


The Eastern Lumber Company Saturday received its 
first stock since it passed into the control of the Weyer- 
haeuser interests. The stock was brought in by the 
steamer Hines and consort Ashland, the latter boat’s 
cargo of 1,350,000 feet being the largest to arrive at 
the Tonawandas this season. The lumber was shipped 
from Duluth. 

Nearly 10,000,000 feet of lumber was shipped from 
the Tonawandas via the Erie canal during last month. 
During the corresponding month of last season the 
canal collector’s report showed the shipment of a trifle 
less than 19,000,000 feet. The increased receipts of 
stock by vessel are expected to result in a much better 
showing on the canal this month. 

The 605-foot steel freighter L. S. DeGraff, named 
after L. S. DeGraff, of A. Weston & Son, building for 
the Weston Transit Company, of North Tonawanda, was 
launched at the American Shipbuilding Company’s yard 
in Lorain, Ohio, Saturday. The vessel was christened 
by Mrs. L. S. DeGraff. 

G. W. Bradshaw, of Revelstoke, B. C., and wife are 
spending a few months with relatives here. Mr. Brad- 
shaw is extensively interested in mining and timber in 
British Columbia. He has an option on about 600,000,- 
000 feet of standing timber and a company composed of 
himself and a number of local dealers may be organized 
to manufacture it. 





AN AID TO PROMPT RAIL SERVICE. 


Some time ago in response to inquiries from readers 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published a form of car 
order which may be used to comply with the provisions 
of the reciprocal demurrage laws which have been 
passed in some of the states. This form has been re- 
produced by the Perry Book & Bindery Company, of 
Fond du Lae, Wis., and is carried in stock by that 
concern, which can supply lumbermen with these 
blanks or any desired variation of them on short 


notice. Even where there is no necessity for using 
such a blank as this it is a sensible and practical way 
CAR ORDER 
FROM 


THE FOND DU LAC LUMBER & MNFG. CO. 


FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 

















FOND DU LAC, WIS., 190 
TO THE LOCAL AGENT R. R. CO. 
DEAR SIR: 
YOU WILL PLEASE ENTER OUR ORDER AT ONCE FOR___CAR__AT THE 
RATE OF _CAR___PER DAY TO BE PLACED ON = 
SIDING, FOR THE LOADING AND TRANSPORTATION OF 
LUMBER TO 2 ee 5 
ROUTED VIA__ = Ee ee ee ee ee 
THIS CONF ORDER GIVEN THIS DATE ATs, 
THE FOND DU LAC LUMBER & MNFG. CO. 
a ee ae Re ee ae ee See a NN A 
NUMBER OF CAR__ ee See oe RR. 


DATE CAR WAS PLACED 
DATE CAR WAS LOADED __ 


DATE CAR LEFT SIDING OR SWITCH 





DATE OF ARRIVAL AT DESTINATION 


RECORD OF CAR ORDER NUMBER. 
A PRACTICAL CAR ORDER FORM. 


of keeping track of car orders and of securing prompt 
service from the railroad agent. While the agent may 
dispute a telephone conversation he can not deny the 
filing of an order of this kind where a carbon copy is 
kept as a memorandum. The illustration herewith 
shows the form which was approved and has been in 
use for some time by the Memphis Lumbermen’s Club. 
For an estimate of the cost of special blanks of this 
kind or any other lumbermen’s: stock sheets, order 
blanks ete., an inquiry should be addressed to the 
Perry Book & Bindery Company, Fond du Lae, Wis, 


BPP II III IS 


A HIGH GRADE LINE. 

The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, has recently issued a supplement and new price 
list in connection with its catalogue -No. 80, eevering 
Jeffrey standard detachable chain links and sprocket 
wheels which should be in possession of every mill 
using chain conveyers. 

The Jeffrey line of conveying machinery. is so well 
known as to need no description, but some new and 
interesting features are shown in {connection Witli 
the company’s literature descriptive of ash and refuse 
handling machinery which can be had by. writing thé 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company at Columbus, Ohio, 
or any of its many branch offices. 
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REVIEW OF TRADE IN THE MOUND CITY. 





Terminal Railroad Association Asks Franchise — Export Possibilities in the Latin American 
Countries—Origin of Present Uses of Cottonwood and Gum. 


PP PPO PPI PPS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—The St. Louis Terminal as- 
sociation has applied to the municipal assembly for 
a lease of the city’s wharf front along a distance of 
nearly'a mile and a half, embracing an area of eighty- 
three acres. As pay, the Terminal offers the city 
$18,620 a year. It is understood at the city hall that 
the wharf bill has been promised to the Terminal as 
a result of recent concessions made by the monopoly 
to the municipal commission. 

This city is confronted with a perplexing problem 
under the existing conditions. A federal suit is pend- 
ing in which it is sought to disincorporate the Ter- 
minal association on the ground that it is operating 
in restraint of trade and in violation of the interstate 
commerce law. At the present time, therefore, the 
Terminal corporation’s right to exist is questioned in 
the courts of the United States. By granting a fran- 
chise to a litigant called by the national government 
to defend itself St. Louis would be assumed to pro- 
claim that it wants no national aid or redress, when it 
awards fresh franchises to a corporation while the 
federal courts are weighing its alleged violation of 
national statutes. 

Thus in St. Louis it is proposed to perpetuate and 
extend a system by which a number of railroads com- 
bine in an association which is separate from the in- 
dividual railroads concerned and which has _ hereto- 
fore collected extra charges from which the other 
and competing cities are free. It is said that many 
of these extra charges have been reduced or wiped 
out, but it is not denied that some are still enforced; 
the system still remains. Here is not only joint action 
by the railroads but extra charges therefor, with 
power to advance as well as reduce or abolish. The 
problem of monopoly still remains. The Terminal 
association’s bridge, capitalized at $10,000,000, could 
be duplicated, according to experts, for one-third that 
amount. St. Louis has voted $3,500,000 for a free 
municipal bridge. 

It is announced that the Terminal association has 
leased from private parties twenty-seven acres of land 
at Compton and Manchester avenues at an annual 
rental of $123,600. But for the eighty-three acres of 
river front, extending from Washington avenue to 
North Market street, the association offers the city 
an annual rental of $67,000. The city’s property for 
future wharf uses when the river will be improved 
will be conceded to be far the more valuable, yet the 
city’s rental offer is proportionately but one-fifth that 
to private parties in another and less promising sec- 
tion. 





GENERAL NEWS OF LOCAL INTEREST. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 4.—Ernést B. Filsinger, commis- 
sioner general to Mexico of the Latin-American Club 
and the Foreign Trade Association, has prepared in 
concise pamphlet form a report of his travels through 
the Latin-American countries. It shows the import 
and export possibilities that would follow a closer 
social and commercial relation between the United 
States and our southern neighbor. Mr. Filsinger was 
sent to Mexico last December to ascertain whether it 
would be possible to improve existing trade condi- 
tions. 

The World’s Fair is given credit in Mr. Filsinger’s 
report for placing the city of St. Louis high in the 
esteem of Mexico and Central America. The recent 
visit of D. R. Francis, president of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition Company, to Mexico did much 
to rivet the attention of the people of that country on 
this city, in the opinion of Mr. Filsinger. 

Mr. Filsinger says that the people of this city have 
neglected to purchase from the Mexican people their 
natural resources, raw materials, which if worked up 
in local plants or handled through this city as a dis- 
tributing point would add to its wealth and industrial 
prestige. All of the government officials of, Mexico 
feel kindly to St. Louis and the United States and 
lent whatever assistance they could to Mr. Filsinger 
in gathering the data sought by him. The report 
states that Mexican railroads are willing to make 
lower rates to increase the amount of traffic to this 
country, and, with the Panama canal and deep water- 
way to the Gulf of Mexico, St. Louis should profit much 
by an early start in taking up relations with these 
countries. 

Plans for the new Coliseum building have been 
prepared by Architect F. C. Bonsack. They call for 
a building 320 feet on Washington avenue, 202 feet 
on Jefferson avenue and 280 feet on Locust street. 
The Coliseum proper will be of oval shape, occupying 
a rectangle 284 feet by 192 feet. The arena will -be 
about the size of the old Coliseum, 112 feet by 200 
feet. The steel framework for the new arena will be 
taken from the old site, the only difference being that 
it will be raised so as to permit of an additional 
gallery. It is planned to provide space .for 25,000 
people. The Jefferson avenue side of the building 
will be taken up with a hotel, a theater, stores and 
offices. The theater is planned to seat 2,000 people 
and the hotel will have 150 rooms. No decision has 
yet been reached as to the color of the building, but 
the architect hopes that it will be an enameled terra 
cotta. The general style of the structure will follow 


that of the renaissance period. According to the 
plans the whole building will be five stories in hight 
and will cost about $600,000. 

Important recognition was secured by St. Louis from 
the National Fire Protection Association at its annual 
meeting in New York. H. C. Henley, chief of the St. 
Louis fire prevention bureau, was chosen chairman of 
the executive committee. This committee has super- 
vision of all the laboratories and Mr. Henley’s ap- 
pointment carries with it the largest official responsi- 
bility in the expert work of the associaton. Mr. Hen- 
ley has been at the head of the fire prevention bureau 
since it started, in 1899, and before that was an 
inspector with the old St. Louis board of underwriters. 
The bureau has attained an enviable place in the front 
rank of such organizations of the country and has 
obtained the confidence of both the insurance com- 
panies and the business community. 

William Buchanan, president of the great lumber 
interests which bear his name, was a visitor this 
week. 

Thomas W. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lum- 
ber Company, left Tuesday night for a trip through 
southern Louisiana, 

C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg yellow pine lum- 
ber interests, was in Chicago this week on business 
for the new Frost-Johnson Lumber Company. 





~ 


TRADE PHASES OF A GREAT HARDWOOD 
CENTER. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 4.—It is not generally known 
that St. Louis was the first city in the world to find 
a market for cottonwood and gum. Up to a period 
immediately following the close of the civil war cotton- 
wood and gum were despised woods. The destruction 
of these two commodities was like the destruction of the 
American buffalo—wanton and criminal. Then came 
the discovery that each of these woods possessed a value 
peculiar to itself, but it was not until many years later 
that their full commercial value was understood. Like 
all important discoveries the worth of the despised 
cottonwood became known almost by accident. Joseph 
Garman, who operated a cracker factory in St. Louis 
in the late ’60s, began receiving complaints that his 
goods, which were put into pine barrels while warm, 
absorbed a taste of pine. His crackers began to come 
back and Mr. Garman cast about for a substitute wood. 
It was by chance that he found that cottonwood barrels 
did not make his crackers ‘‘taste,’’ and this is the 
first authenticated record of the commercial use of this 
commodity. Not long afterward W. P. Halliday, who 
operated a salt mine at Du Quoin, Ill., made use of 
cottonwood barrels for his products, with much success. 

Gum began to have a commercial value in St. Louis 
about the same time. Loyd G. Harris relates an ex- 
perience in 1872 with an old planter on the Tennessee 
river. The aged planter looked long and earnestly upon 
a consignment of freight standing at the wharf and 
said, shaking his head: ‘‘I don’t object to your people 
of the north taking our peanuts up to Cincinnati ana 
roasting them and then bringing them back to sell to 
us, but I’m doggoned if I can stand it to see you fel- 
lows tote our gum over to St. Louis and bring it back 
to us as Scotch walnut furniture.’’ 

Loyd G. Harris represented the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change at a general meeting of all local trades held at 
the Civic League rooms Wednesday evening to consider 
a revision of the city’s charter. About thirty organi- 
zations were present. This was the first definite step 
looking toward such action. The following committee 
was appointed to formulate a plan of permanent organi- 
zation, conduct a campaign of charter revision and to 
prepare an address to the people setting forth the need 
of charter revision: 

George D. Markham, Business Men's League. 

George A. Kelley, Building Trades’ Council. 

Owen Miller, Central Trades & Labor Union. 

Clifford B. Allen, Civic League. 

L. R. Robbins, Implement & Vehicle Board of Trade. 

P. M. Hanson, Manufacturers’ Association. 

J. H. Parish, "Real Estate Exchange. 

Charles F. Ziebold, West End Business Men's Association. 

J. Mauran, St. Louis chapter, American Institute of 
Architects. 
jonetidan Webster, South Broadway Merchants’ Associa- 
“—_ F. O. Reller, North St. Louis Business Men's Associa- 
i T. Parker, Furniture Board of Trade. 

K. D. Mellier, St. Louis Paint, Oil & Drug Club. 

M. L. Holman, Engineers’ Club. 

James A. Seddon, West End Improvement Association. 

O. L. Teichmann, chairman of the meeting. 

L. E. Walther, secretary. 

All the hardwood concerns report as satisfactory con- 
ditions during May as could have beén expected under 
existing conditions. 

E. W. Wiese, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says that all indications point to the first six 
months this year being the banner half year in the 
company’s’ business. C. BE. Themas has returned frpm 
a trip through the mill district of Lotisiana and Ar- 
kansas. He says that the woods are in slightly better 
condition than they were before but are still bad enough. 

Thomas E. Powe, vice president of the Plummer 
Lumber Company, left last night for a trip through the 
south, his ultimate destination being Neéw Orleans. 
Theodore Plummer is back from a trip south. 
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WE WANT 


ORDERS, ORDERS, 
ORDERS 











For 


VY, car 1x 18 to 25” ist and 2nds cottonwood. 


Y, car 1x 13 to 17” ” 

15 M ft. 1x6” & up 7s 

200" 1x4”"°& ms No. 1 common 

210 ‘* 4-4 ist and 2nds plain red and white oak. 
240 “ 4-4 No. 1 common - . 

190 “ 4-4 No.1 common gtd white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 








Maple %x1 
Flooring 22° 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 
Better let us quote you on 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 





A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 

















MILLS { KENDALL, MD. 


CAPACITY 
CRELLIN, MD. 200 M. FEET PER DAY, 


KENDALL LuMBER ComPAny. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Tles 


SHIPMENTSIIN 
CAR LOAD LOTS. 








PITTSBURG, PA. 








a YELLOW IPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atall times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 


YoY 


TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {‘yritrinan telecous, 


For further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Ill. 
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The American Credit-Indemnity 
Go. of New York, 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Insures Mannfacturers and Wholesalers 








against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 














Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Price $2.00 
Postpaid. 
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“onntl 
are what we have to 
offer now. Before 
placing your orders, 
write us for prices. 
They are right. 


Our stocks are Complete and 
we ship promptly. 


DULUTH LOG COMPANY, 


Wholesalers and Manufacturers. 
213-214 Palladio Bullding. DULUTH, MINN. 





TO MAKE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet, >» AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 








F. E. Sommers, of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company, is sending in some good orders, says his chief, 
George Cothrell. - : 

George Hibbard returned Sunday from the conven- 
tion. Capt. C. F. Liebke remained a few days longer 
to see the sights. 

W. W. Dings, of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Com- 
pany, made another journey into the wilds of Wiscon- 
sin this week. He got as far as Poplar Bluff but took 
the first train for home after remaining in the town 
twenty-five minutes. He reports the weather conditions 
most discouraging. The company’s Arkansas mills are 
closed down on account of rain. The Campbell mill is 
closed indefinitely for the same reason. The Fisk mill 
has just resumed operations after a 10-day shutdown. 





MAY’S ADDITIONS TO MISSOURI ENTERPRISES. 

Sr. Louris, Mo., June 4.—Certificates of incorporation 
were issued to 126 business enterprises by the secretary 
of state during May, their capitalization aggregating 
$6,010,650; six foreign companies, having an aggregate 
capitalization of $1,155,000, of which $135,100 was set 
apart for that purpose, were licensed during the same 
period to do business in Missouri, and sixteen domestic 
companies which had been previously incorporated, with 
an aggregate capitalization of $611,350, increased that 
sum to $1,622,500, making a net increase of $1,011,150, 
and making a total invested during the month of 
$7,156,900. 

St. Louis got fifty-four of the companies. These had 
an aggregate capitalization of $2,017,000. Of the for- 
eign companies’ capitalization placed in Missouri $10,- 
100 was located in St. Louis and nine companies, pre- 
viously incorporated and located there, increased their 
original capitalization from $340,000 to $980,000, a net 
increase of $640,000, making the total for St. Louis 
$2,667,100. The nine companies making increases had 
assets aggregating $834,573.56, with liabilities amount- 
ing to $227,256.16. 

The total of $6,010,650, representing the capitaliza- 
tion of the new domestic companies incorporated during 
the month, is distributed as follows among the different 
interests enumerated: 


Automobile ......$ 30,000 ing and adver- 
suilding and con- aaa 28,000 
struction ...... 88,000 Granite and stone. 20,000 
rrr 100,000 Drug, chemical and 
Manufacturing 838,000 medical ....... 20,000 
Ice and fuel ..... 25,000 Amusement ..... 20,600 
ON eae 17,000 Warehouse ...... 5,000 
) Perey, 1,278,000 re 255,000 
Real estate ..... 1,436,000 Becurities «0.0 + 2,000 
. eee 58,000 Eee ee 10,000 
ee 75,000 Telephone ....... 10,050 
Timber and lum- Cooperage ...... 30,000 
[rer 145,000 IS: an chride are bive 5,000 
Investment ...... 117,000 TOWMEIG 2occcccs 15,000 
2 rr ae 5,000 se” eee 25,000 
Restaurant, hotel arr 19,000 
and catering... 107,000 Milling and_ ele- 
Mercantile ...... 1,033,000 VOOR 6 6.csgieo.es 46,000 
Messenger ....... 3,000 LOunary 2. ences 500 
Engineering ..... 5,000 po ee esos 100,000 
Printing, publish- pare 30,000 





ACTIVE INTERESTS AT EAST ST. LOUIS. 

As the timber interests of the south develop, the 
demand for horses and mules increases, and in many 
instanees the lumber operators experience great dif- 
ficulty in getting stock. East St. Louis, Ill, is the 
great mule mart of this country and the celebrated 
‘*Missouri Mule’’ is no longer the despised beast of 
the past, but now brings fancy prices. There is a 
erying demand from the mills for strong mules. There 
is much in Missouri mules to commend them to the 
lumbermen of the south. They are tough and hardy 
and stand the heat well. Negroes are peculiarly quali- 
fied to handle them. Besides, heavy draft horses are 
not plentiful in the south and the mule is in high 
favor just now. 

During the last month the Sparks Bros. Mule Com- 
pany made some -particularly; heavy shipments to 
southern lumbermen. This concern is one of the largest 
of its kind in the country. The concern has been in 
business thirty-five years, beginning its modest career 
at Marshall, Mo. In 1890 the concern moved to East 
St. Louis. Last year these people sold over 15,000 
mules. They carry in stock at all times from 500 to 
800 head. 

The International Hardwood Lumber Company has 
just finished taking inventory, and completed the 
purchase of the well known firm and yard of Younce 
& Gracey Co., at Ioka, Miss., together with all the 
stock, contracts ete., which brings the total stock of 


the International Hardwood Lumber Company up to 
several hundred ‘thousand feet at this point. 

Receipts by rail for May, 1907, were 15,456 ears. 
Receipts by rail for the corresponding period last 
year were 15,261 cars. There’ was a slight gain, of 
195 ears this year, over 1906. 

Shipments by ra.. for May, 1907, were 10,607 ears. 
For the same month last year there were 9.774 ears 
shipped, a gain of 833 for 1907. 

Receipts by river for May, 1907, were 258,000 feet, 
against 113,000 feet for the same period in 1906, a 
gain of 145,000 more in 1907 than 1906. 

Shipments by river for May, 1907, were 339,000 


feet. During May, 1906, there were 299,000 feet 
shipped, or 40,000 feet more in 1907 than 1906. 
Among the shipments which were sent out last 


week by the Century Manufacturing Company, of 

East St. Louis, large manufacturers of vehicles, was 

a train of eleven cars, loaded with wagons, 
signed to points in the Northwest. 
el 

FOREST BOOK IS IN GREAT DEMAND. 

The coming of summer, which now seems really here, 
has created an increased and pronounced demand for 
a charming volume concerning the forest which the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN recently issued. Of course that 
is ‘‘In Forest Land,’’ by Douglas Malloch, ‘‘the lum- 
berman poet,’’ the second edition of which has met 
with quite as hearty a welcome as did the first. 

This probably is due to the fact that many people 
are planning to spend a week or two weeks, or more, 
away from the city. To these ‘‘In Forest Land’’ will 
give the woods and waters a new delight. It really is 
an interpreter of the forest, revealing the quaint humor 
and sentiment of the lumberjack, the timber cruiser, 
the sailor and other characters whose lives directly con- 
cern the great lumber business. 

Gifford Pinchot, chief of the forestry department of 
the United States government, says: ‘‘I have read ‘In 
Forest Land’ with great satisfaction and find in it the 
kind of touch with the great outdoors that few books 
contain.’’ Joe Mitchell Chapple said in the National 
Magazine recently:. ‘‘By it I am instantly transported 
into the heart and freedom of the breezy, spicy pine 
woods. The whole of the volume is redolent of the 
odorous breath of the whispering pines. To one who 
has spent any part of his life among the pine forests 
a library without the poems of Douglas Malloch must 
ever be incomplete.’’ Charles W. Garfield, president of 
the Michigan Forestry Commission, writes: ‘‘ Nothing 
that has come into my hands in many months has caused 
me as much pleasure as this charming volume.’’ 

It would be difficult to imagine a more pleasant com- 
panion on a summer jaunt to the woods or lakes or 
ocean than this volume, so attractive in subject and so 
beautiful in embellishment. 

The volume may be ordered direct from the publisher, 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn street, Chi- 
cago, at $1.25 a copy, postpaid. 


con- 





A BUNCH OF FINE HORSES. 

The great Pacific coast country is a region of big 
things, not only big trees and big saw mills, but also 
big horses, as the accompanying picture taken in the 
yard of the Portland Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., 
is evidence. The Portland Lumber Company is one of 
the big concerns on the Columbia river manufacturing 
lumber and shipping it to not only every place in the 
United States but to all parts of the world by vessel. 
It is made up of well known eastern lumbermen of 
years of experience, its officers being G. K. Wentworth, 
president, Chicago; J. Wentworth, second vice president, 
Bay City, Mich.; L. J. Wentworth, vice president and 
general manager, and G. K. Wentworth, jr., secretary 
and treasurer, the latter two of Portland. The cut of 
this company annually runs up to over 100,000,000 feet. 

In handling its lumber about the yard it uses some 
of the finest draft horses in the country, and herewith 
is shown twenty-two of them together with the little 
mustang pony in the background, which is harder to 
manage than all the big horses together. This pic- 


ture was taken one Sunday morning recently when the 
horses were having a day of rest. The teamsters brought 
them down from the company’s stables near by and the 
result was, as the accompanying picture shows, as fine 
a bunch of blooded draft horses as one can find any- 
where in the country, and this bunch is only a part of 
the company’s supply of fine draft horses. 











A FINE BUNCH OF EQUINES AT PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 


SAVANNAH, GA., June 5.—Through the medium of a 
circular local lumbermen were formally notified by the 
Ocean Steamship Company during the week just passed 
that no further shipments of lumber destined for dock 
deliveries would be accepted for New York during June, 
July and August. This action, it is believed, was neces- 
sary because of the greatly congested condition of the 
New York docks. 

There was one slight advantage to the lumbermen 
through the proposed change in deliveries, ‘however, 
for while all deliveries would be accepted only for 
lighterage deliveries instead of dock delivery the an- 
nouncement was embodied in the circular that when all 
lighterage transfers were made by the consignees at their 
own expense the shipper would be allowed a reduction 
o< 75 cents a thousand feet. As a number of lumber- 
men at the north own lighters and make their transfers 
from wharf or vessel side as the case may be it is prob- 
able that the saving to the lumber irterests of the south 
will be quite an item. Of course, should the consignee 
not remove the material, and it be necessary for the 
steamship company to do the work themselves, the old 
rates will apply. 

In the absence of relief in the export situation through 
the regular line steamships the local lumbermen are 
beginning to take strenuous steps. Cooney, Eckstein 
& Co., through the local agency, announced during the 
week just ended that they had about closed a deal with 
the Ocean Steamship Company to charter the Birming- 
ham for a special trip to New York. Cooney, Eckstein 
& Co. intend to forward 1,000,000 or more feet to this 
destination in the one load, and while there would likely 
be some slight drawbacks to the scheme of chartering 
the steamship, it is believed that these obstacles can be 
surmounted. There would, of course, be some trouble in 
having the material destined for the charter trans- 
fered from the various terminals on which it might be 
located, but it is probable that a success will be achieved 
with the codperation of the railroad men of the city. 
The Birmingham is one of the vessels owned. by the 
Ocean Steamship Company, which is used only when 
oceasion demands. It is on no regular schedule but has 
been used from time to time as business might warrant. 
Cooney, Eckstein & Co. purpose to use this medium to 
relieve the congestion which is the result of the strike 
of longshoremen at New York. If they are successful 
in the venture other lumbermen have already announced 
they they also will endeavor to charter the vessel for one 
trip at least. 

Charles E. Lewis, of Baltimore, member of the ex- 


porting firm of Granger & Lewis, with offices. at Savan-, 


nah and Baltimore, was here a few days ago. Mr. 
Lewis said that things in the lumber business at Balti- 
more were slack at the moment, for some unknown rea- 
son. He said the strike of longshoremen was being 
felt keenly there at this time. 

Charles E. and G. B. Godley, who operate a mill on the 
Seaboard Air Line a short distance from this city, were 
looking up business here a few days ago. They re- 
ported much water in the woods. 

M. J. Connolly, connected with the Associated Lumber 
Company, of Boston and New York, passed through 
this city a few days ago en roufe to Jacksonville and 
points farther south. 

William B. Stillwell, president of the. Southern. Pine 
Company, is on a business trip to the north. Mr. 
Stillwell was in attendance on the meeting of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which was 
held at Norfolk last week. 

The exports since last report were: 

Steamship Berkshire, Philadelphia, 68 320 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Balt more, 112,220 feet. 

Steamship Kansas City, New York, 368 346 feet. 

Steamship Nacoochce, Boston, 114,196 feet. 

Steamship Lerington, Baltimore, 142,043 feet. 

Steamship Sierra Blanca (Br.), Liverpool, 89,600 feet, 

Steamship Macon, New York, 367.446 feet. 

Steamship Augusta, Boston, 71,388 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Baltimore, 145,018 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York, 657,814 feet. 





IN NORTHEASTERN FLORIDA. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., June 1.—Market conditions here 
are rather quiet, little business offering and prices rul- 
ing low. What few yard schedules are on the market 
are being offered at ridiculously low figures. Dressed 
stock holds its own in price, but the demand is very 
quiet, especially in the lower grade. 

Among the prominent lumbermen of this section: who 
have been in the city during the last week are the fol- 
lowing: , 

P. R. Lester, of the Sumter Lumber Company, Edenfield, 
Fla.; E. S. Welsh, of the Northern & Sou he-n Lumber 
Company, Cornell, Fla.; C. J. MeGehce, of ‘the Met: hee 
Lumber Company, Devon, Fla.; E. P. Rentz, of the Rentz 
Lumber Company, Silver Springs, Fla.; C. E. Melton, of the 
Melton Lumber Company, Micanory, Fla.; J. W. Mel on, 
of M.canopy, who has just acquired the holdings of the 
Southern Lumber Company at Citra, Fla., and C. H. Tedder, 
of the Tampa-Havana Lumber Company, Tampa, Fla. 

Custom house records for the month of May, 1907, 
show as follows: 

1,701,729 feet lumber, two gencral carzoes and 12,690 
barrels rosin, equal in value to $120 599.74, was. s.ipp.d to 
foreign ports from Jacksonville du irg May. 

Vessels clearing, seven in number, had a total tonnage 
of 3,322, and vessels entering, seven in numbcr, had a total 
tonnage of 1,725. 

Vessels that cleared during the month, their cargoes, 
port of departure and value of cargoes, were: as follows: 
_ Norwegian steamship Langfond, with 1,082,312 feet of 
iumber for Colon, Panama, value $29,704. 


gritish steamship Earl of Aberdeen, with 385,000 feet of 
lumber for Amherst, N. S., valued at $9,240. 

Norwegian steamship Kaljond, wth 12,790 
rosin for Gutujewsky, Russia, valued at $70,276. 

British schooner Effie, with a general car.o for 
Town, valued at: $1,408.14. 

British schooner Lconard Parker, with 222.610 feet boards, 
deals, planks and 11,807 feet scantling, valued at $5,098.45. 

British schooner Saivor, with a geseral ca.go for Hope 
Town, valued at $4,878.15. 
. British steamer Admiral Dewey, for Hope Town, with no 
cargo. 

In addition to the following shipments the following 
vessels cleared for Porto Rican ports with 1,570,723 feet 
of lumber, valued at $26,716.45: 


barre's of 


Hope 


American 


schooner Ethil V. Boynton, for Jobos, with 
455.399 feet of lumber, valued at $9,051. 
American schooner Alice J. Crabtree, with 278,029 feet 
of lumber, valued at $4,726. 
American schooner Frank Huckins, with 418,079 feet of 


lumber, valued at $4,726. 
American schooner John McDermott, with 419,216 feet of 
lumber, valued at $5,891.45. 


The following vessels arrived in port during the month 
from foreign ports: 

British schooner 
Cuba. 

sritish schooner 
British West Indies. 

Spanish bark Ernesto, 216 tons, from Havana, Cuba. 

Schooner Maude H. Dudley, 327 tons, from Havana, Cuba. 

Schooner John Paul, 352 tons, from N.pe Bay, Cuba. 

Schooner William E. Bowen, jr., 546 tons, from San Juan, 
Porto Rico. 

Schooner Pendleton Sisters, 459 tons, from Santiago, Cuba. 


Leonard Parker, 46 tons, from Sagua, 


Admiral Dewey, 55 tons, from Avyaco, 


The exports during May were decidedly the best this 
port has done in years, if not the banner month in the 
history of the port. 


me 


FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 

NorFo_k, VA., May 27.—The North Carolina pine 
market, at both the manufacturing and consuming ends 
of the industry, appears to be very satisfactory, espe- 
cially for this time of year. Reports from the large 
consuming centers in the north and east are to the effect 
that while there is not an abnormal demand for North 
Carolina. pine just now there still is a steady call, and 
one that is calculated to keep prices up to their present 
standard. It is reported that an oversupply of lumber is 
on the Baltimore market, but manufacturers are not 
feeling any serious effects from it for the reason that of 
late they have found a new market for their product 
among the western trade in West Virginia and Ohio, 
where it is said excellent market conditions prevail. 
Reports from the manufacturing trade show satisfactory 
conditions. Cars are more obtainable and shipments 
are going forward promptly. Orders are not searce and 
prices are holding to those shown in the last market 
report issued by the North Carolina Pine Association. 
In some instances manufacturers are receiving from $1 
to $3 more than these prices for certain grades. The 
present market is very strong on box lumber and in 
fact very little of this grade can be had. During the 
last week the weather has been typical of spring in this 
section; rain one day and sunshine the next. Consid- 
erable water has fallen but hardly enough to hinder 
logging operations very materially. 

Details of consolidation of the interests of the South 
Atlantic Lumber Company, of Richmond, Va., and B. E. 
Cogbill, of Boydton, Va., have just been given out. The 
South Atlantic Lumber Company originally was a small 
stock company capitalized at $25,000, owning a tract 
of timber in Virginia, near Chase City, which it has 
been cutting. B. E. Cogbill has for many years been 
engaged in the lumber business in this state. He owned 
several saw mills, but controlled the outputs of thirty 
or forty other saw mills. The interests merged will be 
known as the South. Atlantic Lumber Company, which 
has been granted a charter with $250,000 as the capital 
stock. This, however, does not represent the entire 
capital of the company as its actual assets are esti- 
mated at something like $500,000. The following are 
the officers and directors of the new company: KE. N 
Newman, president, Richmond, Va.; B. E. Cogbill, vice 
president and general manager, Boydton, Va.; W. L. 
Clack, secretary; C. L. Cooke, treasurer; H. A. Taylor, 
assistant secretary; C. W. Throckmorton, general coun- 
sel; R. G. Wood, superintendent, and C. T. Walter. Mr. 
Newman, president of the company, is not a practical 
lumberman, and will handle the financial end of the 
business exclusively. Mr. Cogbill will have complete 
charge of the operations of the company, operating 
from Richmond instead of Boydton, while W. L. Clack 
and H. A. Taylor will have charge of the practical end 
of the business. This company has just closed a trans- 
action whereby it transfers to the Branning Manufac- 
turing Company, of Edenton, N. C., a tract of 25,000 
acres of timber lands in Bertie county, N. C., for the 
consideration of $80,000. 

Ferd Brenner, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
and ‘Harvey M. Dickson, of the Dickson Lumber Com- 
pany, both of this city, have returned from Atlantic 
City, N. J., where they spent several days attending the 
annual conyention of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. 

George W. Roper, president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, was in New York last week looking 
after the business interests of his company. 

W. V. Best, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
is making a tour of his company’s mills through the 
south, going as far as Alabama. Mr. Best will be gone 
a week or ten days. 

The schooner William L. Walker, bound from Bruns- 
wick, Ga., for Fall; River, Mass., with a full cargo of 
lumber, was rammed off Old Point Comfort, Va., on 
May 27, by the Baltimore stedmer Columbia and badly 
damaged, The schooner was towed ¥0° this port, where 
it will be unloaded and repaired, es 

N. C. McDuffie & Co., Ihcorporated; of Columbia, 8. 





In Forest Land 


By 
Douglas Malloch. 


(“The Lumberman Poet.”’) 


Every lumberman will enjoy “‘In Forest Land,” the 
new book by Douglas Malloch, “the lumberman poet.” 
The Woods, the Camp, the River and the Mill—they are 
all there, portrayed in words always vivid and interesting. 
No writer ever has blended humor, philosophy and senti- 
ment with greater success. 


Will rank among the best books of the year.—Madison 
State Journal. 


Some fine things that all nature lovers will appreciate.— 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


More delightful than anything recently published.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


This volume of poems is full of the spirit of the woods.— 
Salt Lake City Tribune. ° . 


His field is new, his knowledge exact and his inspiration 
genuine.—Seattle Times. 


No one can read it without taking a more cheerful view 
of life-—Bay City Tribune. 

Poems whose originality is striking and simplicity charm- 
ing.—New Orleans Picayune. 

The poems are aromatic with the fragrance of the larch 
and pine.—Houston Chronicle, 

The poems are virile, convincing and vital. 
book is admirable.—Chicago Evening Post. 

A most attractive volume, the very breath of the forest 
coming from its pages.—Vortland Express. 

The verses hit a new trail. One can almost sniff the sap 
pouring from the new cut wood.—Cincinnati Post. 

There is a freshness, a vigor, a bracing flavor of pine 
needles in Mr. Malloch’s poems.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

Tells many quaint stories about the lumberjack and re- 
peats much of his peculiar philosophy.—Nashville American. 


In dress the 


More than any other book of verse, ‘‘In Forest Land” 
deserves © place in the lumberthan’s library or on his desk. 
It will prove a constant source of entertainment to him, his 
family and his friends. 

Beautifully printed, illustrated in tint and bound in 
silk cloth, the book is exceptionally attractive. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpzis. Address 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 











THE 


Climax Tally Book 


For Tallying Hardwood. 


It i» substantially bound in sheep, with stiff covers and 
round corners; the straps are of heavy leather, riveted on; the 
paper is of fine quality; the special ruling and printing are 


first class. Size of closed book, 4% 


4 x 8% inches; 150 pages, 
In universal use. REE. 


Send for full particulars, F. 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, 











Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. | 


WHITE PINE, HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 


~~ “PLANING MILL AND ASSORTING YARD 
SWANNANOA, N. C. 


Dressed Stock a Specialty. 


GEORGE H. MELL, KANE, PA. 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT 




















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm of the Retailer.” Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 8 
Dearborn Street, Chicago. Ill. 
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For Prompt Shipment 
MIXED CARS | 
WHITE PINE 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension 
Especially 


Bevel Siding 


ALL GRADES. 








Place Your Orders with 


Rice Lake Lumber Co. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
































OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will tell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


RIB LAKE, WIS. 
We havea 


leo 


Dry Hemlock Dimensions & Boards 


Can ship in mixed cars with Lath, Basswood Siding 
and Ceiling, Hardwood Flooring and 
Cedar Shingles. 


FOSTER-LATIMER LUMBER CO. 


MELLEN, WISCONSIN. 































Hemlock, Hardwood, 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 


SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. 








DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 


Established 1851. Incorporated 1884, 














IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 


LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 
carefully considered. 

If you want your mone y’s worth, send us your orders and _ inquiries 
for “Shakeless” Hemlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods White 
Cedar Products. Weare here tostay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 





oO MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
T man’s Actuary for figuring 
che amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago, 





C., will soon have ready for operation a new lumber 
plant, consisting of a planing mill and: several dry kilns, 
now under construction near Columbia, 8. C. The plant 
will have an output of about 50,000 ‘feet a day. This 
concern has heretofore confined itself exclusively to a 
wholesale and commission business, but from now on it 
will engage in the manufacturing trade as well. It con- 
trols the outputs of several saw mills, having a total 
output of about 100,000 feet a day. 

Among the lumbermen visiting this city last week 
were Guy I. Buell, president of the Montgomery Lumber 
Company, of Spring Hope, N. C., and Alfred B. Cramer 
Company, Incorporated, of Suffolk, Va.; George B. 
Major, president of the Major & Loomis Company, of 
Hertford, N. C.; John B. Biggs, president of the Dennis 
Simmons Lumber Company, of Williamston, N. C.; W. 
S. Van Cliff, of Port Richmond, N. Y.; Charles H. Tib- 
bets, of Port Chester, N. Y.; C. W. Copp, of Flushing, 
N. Y.; D. J. Edwards, of the Florence Wagon Works, 
Florence Ala.; F. R. Babeock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., 
Pittsburg, Pa.; J. B. Mitchell, sales agent of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, New York city; W. B. 
Howard, of the Three State Lumber Company, Madison, 
S. C.; George W. Brill, of the George W. Brill Lumber 
Company, Ford Va., and R. L. Page, of Edwin H. Buz- 
zell, Boston, Mass. 

W. P. Jordan, president of the wholesale lumber 
concern of Jordan Bros. Lumber Company, of this city, 
has just returned from a trip to Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia, where he has been closing some sales for his 
company. Mr. Jordan reports that he found conditions 
in Philadelphia very good. 

Charles E. Edgerton, special agent of the bureau of 
corporations of the department of commerce and labor, 
Washington, D. C., is making a tour of the lumber mills 
in the North Carolina pine belt gathering information 
regarding the lumber industry. Mr. Edgerton is making 
a special study of conditions in the lumber industry of 
this section as provided by Senator Kitteridge’s bill in- 
troduced in Congress to investigate the imaginary lum- 
ber trusts, which the senator dreamed about. 

Following is the record of water craft chartered dur- 
ing the week ended May 25 to carry lumber: 

Schooner Rover, Norfolk to Baltimore, 150,000 feet, $1.50 
a thousand; barge Saugerties, Claremont, Va., to Baltimore, 
600,000 feet, $1.75 a thousand; barge R. S. Graham, Suf- 
folk to Baltimore, 350,000 feet, $1.60 a thousand; schooner 
A. L. Barnett, Norfolk to Baltimore, 60,000 feet, $1.75 a 


thousand; barge Captain Mcllvain, Claremont to Philadel- 
phia, 500,000 feet, $2.60 a thousand. 


Following is the record of exports from this port from 
May 15 to 27: 

3ritish steamer Almora sailed May 16 for Glasgow, 
Scotland, with the following: 


18,000 feet of poplar lumber (sawn)...........-. S i, 
57,000 feet of poplar lumber (sawn)............. 2,0 
14,000 feet of basswood lumber (sawn) 
70,000 feet of pine lumber (sawn) 
156,000 feet of oak lumber (sawn) 

Be NT ROI 5555.6 oe 0: 5 hrecn 0 08 Ok: 40/018 00.9. 6:8 eS 
PE EY, IN oii 05::00.96 ows ease ado aiareome 600 


$14,275 
Dutch steamer Amsteldyk sailed May 25 for Germany 
with the following: 


« 


5B,000 fect of Onk Wumber ........2.6.0 00000000000 4500 
200,000 feet Of pime lumber .... wc ccccccccccscee 2,400 
ey ere aa tere rar are eae 900 
Se hE Tee Toe Te ee ee ee 650 
EE eee ere ee ie eee 400 
PIII 5. 5a. 66 ca 0-5 dace ds wie Horus ees 300 
Re CD A Scacecsennndcdareneseseeenaaee 6 400 
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E. C. Atkins & Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., makers of 
the famous Silver Steel Saws have opened a branch 
office in this city on the tenth floor of the National 
Bank of Commerce building with Robert B. Nixon in 
charge. 

John J. Earle, general manager of the Florala Saw 
Mill Company, of Paxton, Fla., was in the city last 
week visiting the Jamestown Exposition and looking 
after the business interests ef his firm here. 

A. R. Vinnedge, president of the Vinnedge Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, is in the city visiting the James- 
town Exposition. 

I. G. M. Rietburg, of Copenhagen, Denmark, is in 
this city buying hardwood lumber for the Danish 
market for a large brokerage concern of Copenhagen. 


SABA 


FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BaLtTimorE, Mp., June 5.—The local committee in 
charge of the tournament to be held on the grounds 
of the Baltimore Country Club. by the National Lum- 
bermen’s Golf Association, June 12 and 13, is busy get- 
ting up the program and expects to have it ready in a 
few days. The program will provide for all the con- 
tests and will specify the prizes to be awarded in the 
different events. Much enthusiasm is manifested, and 
the tournament is expected to bring out some skilled 
players. 

Hugh W. Jackson, a son of former Governor E. E. 
Jackson, and secretary-treasurer of the E. E. Jackson 
Lumber Company, has purchased the handsome residence 
at 924 North Charles street, in the most exclusive sec- 
tion of the city, and will oceupy it next fall and win- 
ter, after extensive improvements have been made. The 
consideration is said to have been $60,000. The property 
was owned by a decorator who had greatly beautified 
it, so that it easily takes rank with the most attractive 
and finely appointed homes in the city. Mr. Jackson 
has been occupying his father’s residence on Cathedral 
street, but as the former governor intends to spend the 
winter here the son had to find another home. 





Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., left yesterday for 
New York and sailed today for Europe to be gone 
about two months or more. He will visit a number of 
foreign countries in the course of his travels. 

E. P. Gill, of the Georgia pine firm of William D. 
Gill & Son, returned last week from a trip to Georgia, 
during which he closed contracts for 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber, to be delivered in the course of a year. He 
reports that business is in good shape, and his heavy 
purchases show that he has faith in the future. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 
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NEW ENGLAND TRADE NOTES. 


Boston, Mass., June 1.—The various offices in Boston 
will practically be all closed after 10:45 Saturday, June 
8, as everyone who is able to get away will attend the 
outing to be held on Narragansett bay. 

Mr. Sargent, of the Sargent Lumber Company, Ban- 
gor, Me., was in this city and New York last week. 

W. W. Rilley, of Buffalo, N. Y., visited the hardwood 
trade here this week. 

Robert C. Lippincott, well known dealer in hardwoods 
and West Virginia spruce, visited the trade in this sec- 
tion last week. 

Charles S. Wentworth, of C. S. Wentworth & Co., has 
been making a trip to New Brunswick this week. 

It is reported that lumber manufacturers in Nova 
Scotia are finding it very difficult to secure vessels. 
Freight rates have been advanced from $2.50 and $2.75 
to $4 a thousand. 

The following lumber companies have filed their annual 
statements during the last week:. Deering Lumber Com- 
pany, Melrose, Frank L. Terwilliger, treasurer; the 
Windham Light & Lumber Company, Boston, John F. 
d’Arey, treasurer; W. H. Sawyer Lumber Company, 
Worcester, B. W. Wood, treasurer; Associated Lumber 
Company, Boston, Arthur Lyman, treasurer; J. F. Bick- 
nell Lumber Company, Worcester, Mass., Mary G. Spring, 
treasurer. 

The Brynhilda sailed from Boston late last week for 
South America with a cargo of 1,341,361 feet of pine 
and 50,500 feet of oak. 

Thomas & Palmer are reported as negotiating for the 
purchase of George D. Goodrich’s lumber yard in Great 
Barrington. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,968,000 against $2,653,- 
000 during the same week last year. Since the first of 
January the contracts have amounted to $50,970,000, as 
compared with $41,398,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1906, showing a gain for this year of over 
39,000,000. 








THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGorR, ME., June 1.—Rafting at the Bangor boom 
for the season of 1907 began Monday. The first steam 
mill drive of the season came down last week and the 
logs were being sluiced through the Bangor dam Monday 
morning. As usual the rafting at the boom is in charge 
of William Conners, who is starting on his forty-second 
year as contractor of the boom, a record which probably 
can not be equaled anywhere else in the country. It is 
expected that about 80,000,000 feet will be rafted at the 
boom this season. There are now about 30,000,000 feet 
available for immediate rafting at the Bangor and 
Penobscot booms and these will be hurried out to be 
ready for the new logs when they come down. 

It is understood that the Shawmut Manufacturing 
Company, at Shawmut, is making arrangements for the 
construction of a big pulp and paper plant on the site 
of the present saw mills. Flowage rights have been 
acquired so that the dam can be raised several feet, 
which will greatly increase the water power, now one of 
the finest on the Kennebec. 

George 8. Fox, of Philadelphia, has bought the R. L. 
Mitchell woodworking plant in Skowhegan, established 
thirty-four years ago by R. L. Mitchell. Negotiations 
for the purchase have been going on since last fall, but 
the matter was not brought to a head and the transfer 
made until this week. Mr. Mitchell will be retained as 
manager. 

Hon. Byron Boyd, of Augusta, former secretary of 
state, has engaged in an extensive lumber enterprise 
in company with William Harvey, of Readfield. The 
firm will engage in the manufacture of cedar, for 
telegraph, telephone and electric light poles, railroad ties 
and shingles. They have already to come down the 
Kennebec river this season 2,000,000 feet of logs which 
they bought from W. T. Haines, the Hollingsworth & 
Whitney Company, and others. They also have in con- 
templation the building of a mill on a New Brunswick 
river for the manufacture of cedar. Their mill will 
have sea communication so their product can be shipped 
direct from the mill to American ports. 

It appears as though -this city’s shook shipments to 
the Mediterranean can be figured as lost. An Italian 
bark, chartered to take orange and lemon. boxes to 
Sicily, will load at Stockton instead of at this port as 
heretofore. This change makes one haul from the mills 
on the line of the Bangor & Aroostook railway to the 
seaport terminal at Stockton. Coming to this point there 
is an additional charge for handling by the Maine Cen- 
tral railroad. 

A deal was completed in Fairfield, Tuesday, whereby 
the Lawrence, Newhall & Page Company, gets control of 
the land near Emery hill, and the old Fairfield boom. 
The property was sold by Hon. W. T. Haines, of Water- 
ville, and S, A. Nye, of Fairfield, who have controlled it 
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in recent years. It is understood that the new owners 
plan to erect a large ‘steam saw mill on the’ property 
and will use the boom for the handling of logs. The 
Lawrence, Newhall & Page Company formerly owned 
the big mills at Shawmut, selling out a few years ago 
to the Shawmut Manufacturing Company, but retaining 
most of its large holdings of timberland in the northern 
part of this state. The company is prepared to carry on 
a large lumber business as soon as the saws are in opera- 
tion, for it owns a large amount of standing timber, 
camps, teams and tools that were formerly used for the 
Shawmut mills. While a steam mill is not nearly so 
economical as one run by water power, the facilities for 
handling logs and shipping lumber are so good at the 
location selected that the extra expense will not be 
material. 


OVER THE CANADIAN BORDER 


eee 


AT ONTARIO’S METROPOLIS. 

Toronto, ONT., June 1.—Several inquiries have been 
recently made of the lands, forests and mines depart- 
ment of the Ontario government by American capitalists 
desirous of at once securing large pulpwood concessions 
in northern Ontario. The policy of the government in 
relation to the granting of further concessions is de- 
cidedly conservative and if any such are given it will 
only be under stringent regulations as to the erection 
of mills and the manufacture of pulp in the province, 
the payment of dues on the cut to be fixed from time to 
time by regulation and guarantees as to expenditure and 
output ete. 

The Spurgeon Falls Pulp & Paper Company, which 
controls valuable pulpwood limits in that district and is 
now being reconstructed, is endeavoring to have its ex- 
isting bond issue, amounting to about $1,250,000, largely 
held in England, replaced by bonds to a larger amount. 
Negotiations are proceeding satisfactorily. The com- 
pany was placed in the hands of ,John Craig and George 
Edward as joint receivers last fall and in order to 
enable the plan for securing additional capital to be car- 
ried out the receivers’ term of management, which ex- 
pired June 1, has been extended for some weeks. The 
mill is now working to its full capacity, orders are com- 
ing in freely and the company’s obligations are being 
satisfactorily met. 

The Transcontinental Railway Commission is adver- 
tising for 200,000 ties, to be delivered by April 1, 1908. 








FROM THE CANADIAN CAPITAL. 


OrTawa, ONT., June 1.—Over 400 building laborers 
went on a strike this morning. This body of workmen 
decided early in the season to demand 28 cents an hour, 
but put off definite action till the first of June. 

The builder’s laborers are preparing for a strike, too. 
They want an advance of from 22 cents to 28 cents an 
hour. It is expected, however, that this strike will be 
averted, as there is a big demand for that kind of 
labor because of the resumption of work by the masons, 
stone cutters and bricklayers. The carpenters are talk- 
ing about striking, but have not come to any definite 
decision yet. As might be expected, this unsettled 
state of the labor market has had a most injurious 
effect on the lumber trade, an injury which will be felt 
all through the season. 

Serious fires have been raging in the timber land in 
the upper part of Eardley district among the mountains 
a dozen or so miles from this city on the Quebec side. 
The area of the burned district will be nearly 1,000 
acres, while an immense amount of timber has been de- 
stroyed. The fires started early last week and burned 
furiously for several days. The people in the vicinity 
tried every known method of fighting bush fires and 
finally succeeded in subduing the blaze. On account 
of the nearness of the fire to several of the farmer’s 
homes, the men worked night and day fighting the de- 
vouring element and never stopped till success crowned 
their efforts. The amount of timber lost will never 
be known, but it will mean a serious loss to the nearby 
district. The chief losers by the fire will be Overton 
& Morris. 

The strike in the lumber mills at Chatham, N. B., by 
deal carriers, this week, affected 400 men. One mill 
is running, paying the men $2 a day, six men to a run. 
The J. B. Snowball mill is completely shut down. J. B. 
Snowball says his company will fight the strike and is 
reported to have started a carrier system. 

The largest log ever seen in this vicinity was cut re- 
cently at Aylmer, ten miles from Ottawa. Its 850 feet 
of timber testify to the immense size of this giant of 
the forest. The log was but twelve feet long, but was 
very broad. 

During the last week the demand has not at all been 
commensurate with the advanced season of the year, 
and free buying seems to have become a thing of the 
past. It is not likely, however, that this conservatism 
ean have any effect in lowering prices, because it is 
generally conceded that this year’s cut of pine and 
hemlock is in strong hands, where it will be held until 
active necessity forces a greater demand. 

Driving in eastern Canada has begun in earnest, and 
prospects point to a flood of water in the streams great 
enough in valume to take down all the logs that have 
been cut. 

The demand for New Brunswick spruce continues 
strong in Boston as well as Ontario, and no decline in 
prices can be expected. Prices for spruce in Boston 
are $1 higher now than two weeks ago. 


THE INLAND EMPIRE. 


~ 


EXEMPLARS OF ENERGETIC ENTERPRISE. 

The importance of the lumber industry in the Inland 
Empire territory is shown by the fact that last year 
over 1,000,000,000 feet of lumber was manufactured in 
that district, a large part of which was shipped to the 
east to take the place of the decrease in the output of 
pine from Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan, which 
has for more than half a century supplied the pine 
lumber demand of the middle west and east. A _ re- 
markable fact about the Inland Empire lumber industry 
is that it has been developed in a remarkably few 
years. It is not over seven years ago that the first car 
of pine lumber from that section went east, while today 
it manufactures 1,000,000,000 feet. 

The Inland Empire region has many large lumber 








WALLACE A. McBURNEY. 


manufacturing and wholesaling concerns and one of 
the latest of these to appear before the trade is the 
Falls City Lumber Company, Limited, which is a reor- 
ganization of the Falls City Lumber Company that was 
started early in January, 1905, by Wallace A. MeBur- 
ney as a wholesale lumber concern. Associated with 
him was C. L. Edmonston, an electrical engineer and 
owner of banana plantations in Mexico, but who was 
never active in the company. 

On February 1, 1907, the company was reorganized 
as stated, and is now the Falls City Lumber Company, 
Limited, Mr. MeBurney having associated with him 
Harry A. Richards, a prominent and active young busi- 
ness man of Spokane. The officers of the company are 
H. A. Richards, president; Seth Richards, vice presi- 
dent, and W. A. McBurney, secretary, treasurer and 
general manager. 

The company: will handle this year approximately 15,- 
000,000 feet of Idaho white pine, western pine, larch 





HARRY A. RICHARDS. 


and fir, already bought, and with other additional pur- 
chases to be made will probably increase the total to 
over 20,000,000 feet. 

Harry A. Richards is a native of New York and 
a graduate of Shattuck Military Institute at Faribault, 
Minn., and like his associate, Mr. McBurney, is very 
fond of athletics, and took a prominent interest in 
football when in school. His father, H. M. Richards, 
is president of the Washington Water Power Company 
and vice president of the Spokane & Eastern Trust 
Company, of Spokane. His uncle, J. P. M. Richards, 
is president of the latter institution. Harry Richards 
is also a son-in-law of Patsy Clark, one of the most 
prominent mining men in the west. He was with the 
Washington Water Power -Company for the- last - six 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


Lath to Timbers 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will glacly quote you prices. 


We use the Telecode. 


C. A. Smith Lumber Co. 


GENERAL OFFICE, MILL AND YARD, ~~ | 
44th Avenue 


North and Lyndale, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Branch Office, PEORIA, ILL, M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 


WHITE PINE 


READY FOR SHIPMENT: . 
8 cars 4” No. 2 Fencing, 6, 10, 12, 14 and 18” 
10 cars 4” No.3 “  6to ié’ 
B SELECT AND BETTER, 
2 cars 8” and wider 12, 14 and 16’ S28 ° 
B AND BETTER SIDING. 














4” C 8 to i 

5 cars 6” B and Better “ 6tol 

8 cars 6” C - 6tol 
\% car 6” D and Better “ 4 

BOVEY-DE LAITTRE LUMBER CO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 

















If 

BEST PINE 

BEST SERVICE 
BEST PRICES 
Count for anything 
with you—let’s 

give you an estimate 
on your wants— 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


F, Weyerhaeuser, Pres. R. D. Musser, Treas. 
W. H. Laird, Vice-Pres. R. H. Chute, Gen’l Mer. 
F, S. Bell, Sec’y. C. A. Barton, Ass’t Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINNESOTA. 











A Few Surplus Items 


Ix8 16’ No. | Norway. 

3x12 16’ No. } Norway. 

Ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 
CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


No. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


_ 








| Winona Lumber Co. | 


- White IPime 
IProducts 


WINONA, t=! t<2 MINNESOTA. 
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HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 
will be found in the 390 page book “Realm -oftheRetailer.”’ Free 
descriptive circular. Address AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 
Vearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. nengs 
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Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut from 
large logs and runs wide. It is thoroughly 
dry stock. 


4 cars 4” and 6” 


C and Better Bevel Siding 





TELECODE USED. 

















EXPORTERS OF PINE LUMBER, 


Long Distanee 
"Phone, Grand 355. 


he 
White IPime 


Johnson JLumber Co. 











Milwaukee, Wis. 














When You 
Want Hustle 


Send your orders to us, for if there’s 
anything on earth we pride our- 
selves on it’s the way we fill orders. Tell us your 
wants and we will quote you prices on 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


for early delivery. You can rest assured we will 
spare no effort to fill your order satisfactorily. The 
secret ©. our success is the close attention given 
our customers, Let’s get acquainted. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 








We use the Telecode. 











WAUSAU, WIS. 





Rust- OWEN 
LUMBER 


Pattern Lumber, 
Box Material, 





We carry a large stock and complete assortment. 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


OUR SPECIALTIES 


Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Cork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail trade. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 
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Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Thicknesses, 
and Shop Lumber. 








JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS on ) 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 








—_ 





a MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 








years, being superintendent of construction and trans- 
portation. He is a young man of marked business abil- 
ity, and although not especially experienced in lumber 
will not find trouble in getting on to the ins and outs 
of this business. 

Wallace A. McBurney, secretary and treasurer of the 
company, is a native of Montclair, N. J., and has had 
considerable experience, having been with the Ross 
Lumber Company, Arbor Vitae, Wiis., a year and a 
half prior to March, 1901, when he went with the Laird- 
Norton yards, having charge of their yard at Red- 
wood Falls, Minn., and afterwards spent six months 
with the same concern at Plainview, Minn. Early in 
1903 he went with the Brittingham & Hixon Lumber 
Company, looking after buying and shipping of stock, 
spending considerable time in the Wisconsin valley. 
In June of that year he went to Tennessee to look 
after the cut of one of the mills there, remaining 
until March, 1904, when on account of his health he 
came to Spokane and associated himself with the State 
Line Lumber Company. Early the next year he started 
in the wholesale lumber business as stated, organizing 
the Falls City Lumber Company, building up a_busi- 
ness which is now taken over by the Falls City Lumber 
Company, Limited, which will operate on a larger and 
broader scale. The indications are that this company 
with the energetic young men behind it will be an 
important factor in the lumber industry in the Inland 
Empire. 





IN THE KOOTENAI COUNTRY. 

SANDPOINT, IpA., June 1—W. W. Catlin, well known 
in Minneapolis as a lumber salesman of years of ex- 
perience, has recently arrived to take charge of the 
sales department of the Humbird Lumber Company, a 
position for several years occupied by E. T. Chapin. 
Mr. Chapin leaves the company June 1, with the idea 
of engaging in the lumber business for himself. He has 
several propositions in view, but his plans are yet-indefi- 
nite. Mr. Catlin for many years represented the Hum- 
bird lumber interests in Minneapolis, and when the 
concern disposed of the White River Lumber Company, 
at Mason, Wis., to the Edward Hines Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, a couple of years ago, Mr. Catlin went with 
the MeCloud River Lumber Company, ‘McCloud, Cal., 
representing it much of the time in the east. He left 
that concern a few weeks ago to return to the Humbird 
interests. 

His brother, Frank Catlin, is manager of the Humbird 
bank, and that he might be with his brother and his 
family was one of the reasons why Mr. Catlin desired 
to quit traveling and remain here. 

Mr. Chapin is one of the ablest lumber salesmen in the 
west. He has had experience on the road in the middle 
west for nearly three years and has since had charge of 
the sales of the Humbird Lumber Company at its local 
office. Wherever he decides to locate in the west he will 
find many friends in the lumber trade. 

J. A. MeCampbell, who has charge of the Minneapolis 
oftice of the Humbird Lumber Company, has been spend- 
ing a few days at the company’s local mill. Lee B. 
Huddleson, who looks after its southwestern territory 
and makes his headquarters in Omaha, went with the 
company the first of the year. P. W. Vickers, who for- 
merly traveled for the company in North Dakota, is now 
at the mill aiding in looking after the construction of 
the new plant now under way. 


CALIFORNIA. 


eee" 
FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 

San Francisco, Cau., June 1.—J. H. Queal, president 
of the MeCloud River Lumber Company, has returned 
from the east and is now at MeCloud, where the com- 
pany’s mills are making a good record for eutting white 
and sugar pine. Shipments of lumber to the east will 
be made as rapidly as the ear situation will permit. 

k. A. Blocklinger, manager of the Pacific Lumber 
Company’s redwood mill at Scotia, Cal., has gone east 
with his family on a month's vacation. 

Edwin M. Eddy, assistant to the president of the Pa- 
cifie Lumber Company, is now at Scotia and will prob- 
ably spend much of his time there during the absence 
of Mr. Blocklinger. Mr. Eddy was successful in his 
efforts to resume cutting lumber at the mill and work 
was begun May 26 with a moderate foree of nonunion 
men. 

A. B. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber Company, 
says he is confident of being able to keep his mill 
at Scotia in operation with nonunion employees. He is 
gratified at the improvement in the labor situation 
in Humboldt county, hundreds of men having gone 
north to take the places of the strikers. While Mr. 
Hammond has been the largest operator in rafting piles 
from the Columbia river to San Franiciseo, he does not 
expect the new industry of rafting sawlogs to California 
to be eut into lumber to amount to much. 

Receipts of lumber by sea amounted to nearly 20,- 
000,000 feet during the last week, nearly all of which 
was fir. It is unlikely that shipments will continue at 
this rate, as the local consumption of lumber has fallen 
off considerably during the last month. However, if the 
strikes are settled, there will soon be a marked increase 
in the demand, as still a great deal of building work 
is in progress. 

The extremely low freight rates prevailing since the 
drop a few days ago will result in still more vessels 
being tied up and fewer cargoes being dispatched from 
Oregon and Washington to California ports. The ship- 
ment of random stock has practically ceased, as there 





are large accumulations of random fir already held here 
by prominent concerns. One prominent lumber company 
is carrying 7,000,000 feet of random bought as a specu- 
lation at low prices, and, several others are heavily 
loaded. 

Coastwise lumber freights have dropped from $5 to 
about $4 from Puget sound and northern ports to San 
Francisco, and as low as $5.25 to southern California 
ports is offered. The barkentine Tam O’Shanter, whose 
owners refused a charter rate of $6.50 from Puget sound 
to San Francisco two weeks ago, has accepted a $4 rate 
in order to get back to its home port. Steam schooners 
are being laid up as well as sailing vessels, owing to the 
ruinously low freight rates. 

It is estimated that the total amount of lumber now 
in the sixty lumber yards of this city is approximately 
175,000,000 feet. Receipts from the north have been 
lighter, on the whole, but the consumption has also fallen 
off. 

There have been no more failures among the small 
lumber yards and planing mills. The wholesalers evi- 
dently realize the necessity of being lenient during the 
abnormal conditions caused by strikes, which make col- 
lections poor. There is still a great demand for mill- 
work and most of the planing mills are rushed with 
work. 

S. D. Freshman, who is interested in the Standard 
Lumber Company, has arrived from Jamestown. 

George X. Wendling and H. Nathan, of the Weed 
Lumber Company, left today for Weed, Ore., to be 
present at the starting up of the company’s large new 
sash and door factory, which has been under construe- 
tion for a long time. It is operated throughout by elee- 
tric power generated on the premises. Both of the com- 
pany’s saw mills are in steady operation on white and 
sugar pine. 

Albert Brown, who is at the head of the Mendocino 
Electrie Light & Power Company, has started up a new 
saw mill which he erected to cut redwood lumber from 
a tract which he recently acquired near Point Arena. 

The amicable settlement of the longshoremen’s strike 
at Eureka, has done much to restore prosperous condi- 
tions at that place. About all of the longshoremen who 
struck at Field’s Landing have returned to work and the 
loading of vessels is done as rapidly as ever. 

The steamers Boveric and Aymeric, owned by Andrew 
Weir & Co. and operated by Frank Waterhouse & Co., 
of Seattle, are to carry cargoes of Japanese oak ties 
from Otaru, Japan, to Guaymas, Mexico. Large impor- 
tations of ties are being made by Mexican railroads, 
and although a large number are sent from British 
Columbia, the Mexican railroad companies import the 
bulk of their ties from Japan. 

Both fir and redwood ties are bringing, temporarily, 
lower prices in this state, but it is supposed to be the 
result of the depressed market on fir lumber. 

Many inquiries are coming in for shakes, which are 
almost out of the market, and faney prices could be 
secured for quick delivery. The market is weak on 
piles and poles. 

The lumbermen’s building, a long one-story structure 
that was erected soon after the great fire as a temporary 
office building on the waterfront bulkhead near the foot 
of Folsom street, will soon be a thing of the past. Most 
of the twenty lumber firms which had offices in the 
building have just removed to the seventh floor of the 
Merchants Exchange building on California street, near 
Montgomery. 

Trower Bros. occupy rooms 738-40; F. P. & J. A. 
Hooper, rooms 703-4; Eastern & Western Lumber Com- 
pany, room 702; Dolbeer & Carson, room 724, and Sud- 
den & Christenson, room 714. 

G. W. Hume & Co., representing the Tongue Point 
Lumber Company, of Astoria, Ore., says the company 
will soon have its own supply of logs, as a_five-mile 
logging railroad is being completed which will haul the 
logs to the river. This will insure a supply of logs at 
living prices and continuous operation of the saw mill. 

The latest charters announced include: Steamer 
Francis H. Leggett, from Portland to San Francisco; 
bargentine Lahaina, from Puget sound to Callao direct. 
42s 6d; steamer Casco, from Portland to San Francisco; 
steamer Sandown, from Puget sound to Australia, prior 
to arrival; steamer Germanicus, from Puget sound to 
Port Pirie, time charter by Bowring & Co., prior to ar- 
rival. 





AT THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., June 1.—The report of the build- 
ing inspector for May shows 589 permits with a total 
valuation of $1,005,605. The amount of building is 
large und mostly of frame residences, but it is not in 
any way excessive for the demand. 

A continuation of the deplorable labor conditions in 
San Francisco and the almost total stoppage of business 
in so many lines is bound to exercise a depressing effect 
upon the local lumber market. With over 30,000 men 
idle matters could hardly be much worse. On the other 
hand business is being thus driven to Los Angeles 
where unionism has little influence. The only trouble of 
this kind experienced here was a recent strike of team- 
sters which greatly inconvenienced lumbermen in their 
deliveries, but this was promptly killed by the firmness 
of employers and the weakness of the unions. Los 
Angeles is essentially a nonunion city. 

L. W. Blinn, of the Blinn-Robinson Lumber Company, 
in an interview this week declared that prices must go 
up again very shortly, as present rates are far too low, 
less than cost. 

The Salt Lake railroad is about to begin the construc- 
tion of a drawbridge over the mouth of the San Gabriel 
river at Long Beach which will give free access for all 
lumber and other vessels to the free harbor that is being 
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dredged at West Long Beach. The work is being done 
by order of the United States court. The railroads have 
obstructed entry. as far as possible. 

A movement has been started for the opening of 
another piece of free water front near San Pedro that 
has been discovered by citizens and, strange to say, 
overlooked by the railroad managers who have seized 
nearly everything in sight. The strip touches the terri- 
tory annexed by the city of Los Angeles known as 
‘“the shoe-string’’ extending to the limits of San Pedro. 
The matter is still in the air, but anything that ends to 
a free harbor will help the city and the lumber trade 
will gain more than any other industry directly. 

W. E. Hampton, a well known lumberman of Los 
Angeles, leaves this week for the north with his wife to 
spend several months in Vancouver. He will visit a 
number of northern lumber camps. 

The Southern Pacific is expected to establish a plant 
at San Pedro for creosoting ties for the lines in south- 
ern California, Arizona and New Mexico. The company 
already has one at Oakland but it is overrun with work. 

In connection with its plans to engage in eucalyptus 
culture the Santa Fe Railroad Company has decided to 
send F, E. Hosp, one of its experts, to Algiers to study 
the work of cultivation carried on by the French gov- 
ernment in that colony. 


WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 


TacoMA, WASH., June 3.—The West Coast Shingle 
Company is finding a good volume of orders offering 
from the east, coupled with the ever present difficulty 
in making shipments. Said R. L. Chapin, of this com- 
pany, yesterday: 








Shingles are holding about the same as they have been the 
last few weeks. There is a fair demand from the east. 
Cars are a little tighter this week than they had been, as 
for about ten days prior to this week they had been pretty 
free. Probably the present condition is only temporary, 
however, the car situation here be.ng in a larcse measure 
dependent on westbound business. So far as I know about 
all of the shingle milis are running except perhaps in the 
northern part of the state. Most cealers ar- quo.ing on a 
basis of paying the mils about $2.70 for sta s and $2.90 
for clears. Yrices vary with different dealers, however. 

E. J. MeNeeley & Co. are making some improvements 
at their plant on the waterfront, including the installa- 
tion of a large power boiler to increase the power, and 
enlarging their dry kiln. The firm has been find- 
ing ears getting decidedly tighter the last week or ten 
days and does not look for much improvement this sum- 
mer, expecting car conditions to be about the same as 
last year. The concern is finding a first class demand 
for both lumber and shingles and prices healthy. Shin- 
gles are reported being on a basis of paying the mills 
about $2.50 and $2.90, although so many quotations are 
sent out by different dealers that there practically is no 
market. The firm is running its plant right along, 
both saw mill and shingle mill. Mr. McNeeley is one of 
the large number of Tacoma lumbermen who have taken 
to the automobile this year and now does his traveling 
in a handsome ear. 

The Tide Water Lumber Company has cut off its 
night crew lately and is running only a 10-hour shift. 
It is getting out a large quantity of cargo stuff these 
days, having had a hunch when prices were high that 
the market might break and so stocked up on orders. 
T. D. Whitman, of this company, states that it is still 
exceedingly hard to get cars for rail shipment and the 
company is not able to average even one-quarter of its 
requirements. Plenty of eastern business is reported in 
the market for all kinds of stuff for any mill that wants 
to promise shipment. 

The Glenmont Lumber Company is adding a planer to 
its plant at Elbe, on the Tacoma Eastern. A. A. Harper, 
of this company, states that inquiries keep coming in 
freely for all kinds of stuff, including many special 
bills, on which quotations are asked. Prices, Mr. 
Harper states, are fairly good and reasonably close to 
list. The company has been getting some cars for 
eastern business, has been very cautious about accepting 
any “rders and has thus far been running along without 
piling up much stuff. 

The new Excelsior Mill Company, recently organized 
by Frank B. Stone, Henry 8. Royce and others and 
which bought the Alder Mill Company’s plant at Alder, 
started up the saw mill this week. 

Grading crews are at work on several points of the 
new Tanwax & Western railroad to be built by Henry 
S. Royce and associates from Tanwax Junction, on the 
Tacoma Eastern, to Olympia. Men are working right 
along and getting the grade in shape to lay rails. 

Four new boilers are being added and a planing mill 
put in at the C. D. Danaher Lumber Company’s mill 
on the lower waterfront, which is now being operated 
under lease to the Port Blakeldy Mill Company. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Hayes Laird, of . Winona, 
Minn., who have been on the coast, were guests this 
week of Mr. and Mrs. R. L, McCormick. 

Beal Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, states 
that the market is in first class condition for this 
season of the year, with plenty of cargo and rail busi- 
ness offering, as well as a large volume of local busi- 
ness. The company’s North Shore mill is one of the 
busiest places along the whole Tacoma waterfront. 

The Oregon & Washington Railway Company, which 
is the Harriman corporation for the Union Pacific’s ex- 
tension from the Columbia river to this city, was this 
week granted a franchise for its right of way through 
the city, including the big tunnel it is to bore. The 


franchise runs for ninety-nine years and was passed 
unanimously by the city council practically as the road 
wanted it. This month will see work well under way, 
tearing out the large number of buildings which must 
be cleared off the company’s property along Jefferson 
avenue. The road will cross Pacific avenue on a viaduct 
and will cross the city waterway within about 300 feet 
of the Northern Pacific drawbridge, proceeding from 
there to its big tideland terminals bought from the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company 
made formal application to the city council Wednesday 
night for .a franchise to enable it to reach its freight 
terminals and passenger depot at Twenty-fifth street 
and Pacific avenue. The railroad has bought all the 
property lying between East Twenty-fifth and Twenty- 
sixth streets and the east city limits and Pacific avenue. 
It will construct viaducts across five streets. The task 
of moving buildings off the Milwaukee’s property along 
Twenty-fitth and Twenty-sixth streets has been under 
way for some time. Active construction work is also in 
progress on the tideflats where the railroad’s 180 acres 
of tideland terminals are located and where its docks 
and warehouses are to be built. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company today com- 
pleted the cargo of the British ship Riverside, which has 
been loading for. Valparaiso. It has 1,417,000 feet. The 
Newbegin Lumber Company has the schooners A. F. 
Coats and John A. Campbell in port loading 750,000 
and 650,000 feet respectively for California. The Tide 
Water Lumber Company this week completed the cargo 
of the barkentine Zhomas P. Emigh, which has 750,000 
feet for San Pedro. The Norwegian steamer Oscar II, 
which finished its cargo here for the Port Blakeley Mill 
Company, sailed this week for Shanghai with 3,000,000 
feet, consigned to the Snethlargie Lumber Company. 
The Kosmos Hamburg-American liner Uarda, which ar- 
rived in port today for west coast cargo, is at the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s wharf taking on a 
large shipment of lumber. 

C. A. Mentzer expects soon to have the mill he is 
building on Maury island in operation. He will ship 
lumber from this plant largely by barges to vessels in 
the harbor, as is done by a number of mills which are on 
shallow water on the river. 

A local official of the Northern Pacific states that an 
average of about forty cars a day is loaded on the 
Pacific division with railroad construction material, 
chiefly ties and bridge timbers for the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul and Portland & Seattle roads. The 
Milwaukee has established storage yards about three 
miles south of Ellensburg for a large quantity of the 
material it is to use in that locality for work east of 
the mountains, 

General James M. Ashton, of this city, who, with 
Austin E. Griffiths, of Seattle, is attorney for the lum- 
ber manufacturers in their action brought before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to compel the opening 
of what is known as the Portland gateway, will leave 
today for Washington, D. C. Accompanying them will 
be Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; C. F. White, of the 
Grays Harbor Commercial Company, chairman of the 
joint committee, and a number of other lumbermen. 
Everett G. Griggs, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, who is president of the Pacific Coast Associa- 
tion, had expected to accompany the party to Washing- 
ton but finds business engagements such that it is im- 
possible for him to get away. Discussing the case Gen- 
eral Ashton said: 


We will have to fight both the Hill and the Harriman 
interests. The contest will decide whether or not the Hil 
and Harriman lines sha.] be permitted io parcel cff the 
western country into certain distric.s and, by unwrit en 
agreement, each monopolize the traffic of the district which 
he controls to the exclusion of the other and to the detri- 
ment of the shippers. We will show the members of th> 
Interstate Commerce Commission the way in wh.ch the finan 
cial interests of the milimen of the state are being s auzh- 
tered because of the inability of the manufacturers to ship 
their products. We will show that the opening of the Port 
land gateway will furnish the ony meins of imm diate 
relief obtainable. It is immed ate re‘ief that the lumber 
manufacturers desire. It is all right to talk about the com- 
pletion of the North Bank road and speculate on what relief 
that line will afford traffic cond.tions, but by the time the 
North Bank road will have been placed in su‘cessfui opera- 
tion hundreds of mills will be driven into bankruptcy. The 
growth of the country is such that the North Bank line wil: 
only aid the Northern Pacific in keeping up with ihe state’s 
progress and it will not rea:ly relieve the lumber si.uation. 


The Skewis Lumber Company, of this city, has moved 
its general offices from Center street to the sixth floor 
of the Bankers’ Trust building, formerly the Arcade 
building. This company has a mill at Ohop, on the 
Tacoma Eastern railway. F. H. Skewis, of this com- 
pany, was formerly well known in the retail lumber 
business, having been located at Inwood, Iowa, before 
coming west about a year ago. 

The Port Blakeley Mill Company, which has leased 
the plant of C. D. Danaher pending the rebuilding of 
its plant at Port Blakeley, has opened an office in the 
Bankers’ Trust building of this city for convenience in 
looking after its sawing here. 

The big mill of the Dempsey Mill Company is now 
running one side only and is engaged largely in sawing 
ties and timbers for the construction of tramways and 
other improvements throughout its yard, but will shortly 
be running both sides, one of which is equipped with 
single and the other with double cutting band and with 
its large 84-inch double edger it is expected that the mill 
will have a capacity of 175,000 feet in ten hours. 

The Eastman Lumber Company, of which F. E. East- 
man is manager, re; orts having good demand for lumber, 
with a slight improvement in car supply. This company 
handles the output of the Henry McCleary Timber Com- 











By : 
Subscription 
Only. 


Many lumbermen and others have ex- 
pressed the wish to secure a set of the “His- 
tory of the Lumber Industry of America,” 
by J. E. Defebaugh, and published by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, but have neg- 
lected sending in their formal orders. 

Notice is therefore given that the work 
is sold only by subscription, and editions of 
further volumes will be limited as closely 
as possible to the number of advance sub- 
scriptions. Those who delay their orders 
incur the risk of failing to secure the work. 

All who contemplate subscribing for this 
great history, of such interest and value to 
all concerned with the timber resources and 
industries of America, are invited and 
urged to do so at once. 

Volume II, which takes up the white 
pine states, beginning with New England, 
is now in the hands of the printer. 

The price of the “History of the I.um- 
ber Industry of America” is $5 a volume. 
Four volumes are scheduled to complete 
the work and orders are taken for full 
sets. Address the publisher: 


American Lumberman, 


315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 











The Endorsement 
Of Every Lumberman 
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Who ever tried The McGarry Patent Safety Piling and Lowering Machine 


is a record which von cannt afford to ignore if you care aught about 
the economical handling of lumber. With it you can pile anything 
from 1 inch to 19x10 inch, 50 to °0 M per day at a cost of 12 to Ife. per M. 
Better let me send you descriptive circulars and testimonials—free. 


Address, JOHN A. McGARRY, Pilsen Station, CHICAGO, ILL, 


Sole Patentee for the United States ana Canada. 
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TO SAVE TIME and brain work use 

The Box Esti- 
mator for contents, decimally expressed at a glance, of 
cut material, by quarter inches, for Boxes, Sash, Doors, 
Furniture, etr. in board or surface measure. Sent on trial. 
JAMES M. LEAVER, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
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Broken Locomotive Frames Are Welded Without 
Dismantling the Engines by the 


64 59 ? 
Thermit” Process %! 
(Reg. Trade Mark) 
Complete Instructions on 


Application. 


$0 West St, New York City, 
Goldschmidt Thermit Co., 23 fic: odie 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER srofteas 


BRIDGE AND RAILROAD TIMBERS 
CAR MATERIAL ::: YARD STOCK 
FINISH AND HARDWOODS 
INTERNATIONAL HARDWOOD LUMBER COMPANY, 
Yard: IUKA, MISSISSIPPI. 
So. Offices: Mobile, Ala. Little Rock, Ark, luka, Miss. 


ae ST. LOUIS —@a 





























DIRECTORS: 
WM. H. STEELE, GEO. EK. HIBBARD, L. M. BORGESS. 
Pres’t & Treas. Vice-Pres’t. & Gen. Mgr. Sec’y. 


L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FERRY, Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CYPRESS and POPLAR 


WHOLESALE. 


OUR OWN BAND MILLS. 
FULL STOCK. WRITE US. 








Plummer Lumber Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. | 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM 
AND COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION, 


| is Chemie Suitding,  S1~ LOUIS, MO, | 














Oak, Ash, Birch, Wainut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. Louis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orleans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, 


Write for Prices. 


American Hardwood Lor. Co, *7 ou" 











OZARK COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mgr. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY your Lumeer THE ** OZARK WAY ”’ 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 











WRITE FOR PRICES. 














Oak Gar Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


MILLS: 
Fisk, Mo. 
Campbell, Mo. 
"Kilgore, Ark... 

















pany, which is a ‘fine new saw mill at Summit, and has 
under construction a shingle mill which will soon be in 
operation. In addition the Eastman Lumber Company 
does an extensive wholesale lumber business. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., May 31.—Another determined effort 
is being made to close down the shingle mills of 
Washington with a view to giving additional stimulus 
to market conditions, the attempt this time being made 
by the Everett Manufacturers’ Association, which or- 
ganization held a meeting this week in its headquarters 
and started the ball rolling for the suggested general 
closedown. Present at the session was Assistant Secre- 
tary Douglas, of the Seattle Shingle Mills Bureau, who 
gave Everett manufacturers the assurance that the Bal- 
lard producers are in sympathy with the proposed move- 
ment and may be relied upon to lend their aid when 
requested. All Everett manufacturers were present with 
two exceptions, casting a unanimous vote to close. The 
statement is made that the two absentees are also in 
favor of a temporary cessation in production. 

It was the sentiment of this meeting to start a cam- 
paign for the closing of shingle mills throughout the 
state of Washington and that such a crusade should not 
be restricted to organized plants alone, but nonaffiliates 
as well. The Everett Manufacturers’ Association esti- 
mates that 90 percent of the shingle mills in the state 
must close to make the market stimulating idea a suc- 
cess. The suggested period for closing is from June 8, 
mills to remain absolutely idle for from ten days to 
three weeks. The statement was made at the meeting 
that as many of the Whatcom and Skagit county shin- 
gle mills are already closed down they will lend their 
support to the movement started by the local associa- 
tion. 

Forest fires have already started in various locali- 
ties throughout this section, although it is believed that 


no serious damage has yet been done. A number of: 
logging concerns are putting the torch to slashings about. 


their workings with a view to escaping the dangers from 
fire later in the season. 

A handsome new passenger steamer was launched at 
Coupville this week by the Island Transportation Com- 
pany, of which concern James D. Esary, of the Esary 
Logging Company, is president.- The craft will enter 
service between Everett and Whidby island points. 

A. D. Cross, who is engaged‘in milling in Kitsap 
county; has been in the city this week on business. 

When you look for originality come west. W. L. 
Hart, of the Climax Lumber Company,’ located at 
Custer, “is preparing to hanl shingle bolts on an auto 
and to him must go the laurels of pioneerhood in this 
line. Mr. Hart has experienced more or less trouble 
securing teamsters,. and he believes ‘that by using an 
8-horsepower gasoline motor he may be able to cir- 
cumvent the difficulty of labor troubles and the expense 
of $7 a day for man, team, feed and wagon. 

William C. Butler, president of the First National 
bank of this city and a large owner of timber lands in 
the northwest, returned this week from a lengthy busi- 
ness trip in the east. 

James Brady, one of the best Known shingle manu- 
facturers in Edmonds, was ‘here this iveek.- He: expresses 
a belief that shingle mills generally will not close, for 
the. reason that even though few’ cars are at the dis- 
posal of producers these is, or money in the 
game. 

Fred K. Baker will nae within a day or ‘so: for the 
east on business, to be absent from the city until June 
25. On his return trip he will go to.Milwaukee and 
bring home his ‘two daughters, who are attending school- 
in that city. ‘ 





IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 

CENTRALIA, WASH., June. 1.—About the only . change 
in the lumber situation is the-opposition that has arisen 
among some of the Oregon manufacturers’ against the 
opening of the Portland gateway. . Why this should 
be is rather a mystery to ‘those who ‘have tried so hard 
to have this project succeed... The Northern Pacific 
is still unable to -handle the business offered and manu- 


facturers are badly handicapped. .The opening of the’ 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company’s line to the; 


shippers of western. Washington -would materially assist- 


‘and still would: be-no disadvantage to those on the road. 


The Palmer, which the Lumber . Manufacturers’. 
Agency has been loading at Kalama, will clear this, 
week with about 1,500,000, feet of railroad material. 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation at ‘Ray ymond last week. was 
a great success. Thirty-five kittens were shown, the light 


of day, much to the delight of the. older members. a 


general good time was reported. 

- The mills at Montesano’ have décided to keep run- 
ning, although there was some talk of. closing down for 
a time. The plant of the Montesano Lumber .Company. 
has been overhauled recently and is now in shape to do. 
better work than at any previous time, 

The Grignon Shingle Company has practically - closed 


a deal for a site in Montesano, on -the, Chehalis river, . 
upon which it will erect a shingle mill with a capacity. 
of 200,000 feet a day and also arranged to add a small. 


saw mill later on if conditions are satisfactory. 


Several of the stockholders. from points in the east-— 


ern and middle western states. attended a directors’ 
meeting of the National Lumber & Box Company last. 
week. That concern decided to spend a sum . of gwd 
seen Siro 

The White-Star Lumber Company, of, Hin, has 5 just: 
purchased nine ‘large logging Hat cars. “The capacity is 


90,000 pounds, or 10,000 larger than the latest North- 
ern Pacific flats. 

The Eastern Railway & Lumber Company has recently 
added seven logging flats to its equipment. They were 
purchased from the Seattle Car Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 





ON BELLINGHAM BAY. 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 1.—T'wenty-one vessels 
cleared from this port in May laden with lumber for 
coastwise and foreign ports. Total cargo shipments 
for May were: Lumber, 14,174,681 feet; shingles, 
6,000,000; box shooks, 402,500. The price of lumber 
has declined. ,’ 

Shipments were made by the various mills as fol- 
lows: 

BELLINGHAM BAY LUMBER COMPANY. 

Steamer Willisden, to Australia, 618,726 feet: steamer 
Rainier, to San Francisco, 877,406 feet; schooner George E. 
Billings, to San Francisco, 1,366,847 feet; steamer ‘'allac, 
to San Francisco, 1,222,117 feet; schooner A. M. Bazter, 
to San Francisco, 695,000 feet; steamer Uarda, to South 
America, 297,800 feet; steamer Rainier, to San Francisco, 
880,000 feet; steamer Helena, to Australia, 1,300,000 feet ; 
total, 7,257,896 feet 


E. K. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY. 

Steamer Bramley, to Australia, 1,479,504 feet; schooner 
Alert, to San Pedro, 815,046 feet; steamer Olympic, to San 
Pedro, 761,569 feet; schooner EF. K. Wood, to San Francisco, 
638,456 feet; steamer Terje Villen, to Australia, 167,459,- 
720 feet; total, 4,549,720 feet. 

PUGET SOUND MILLS & TIMBER COMPANY. 

Ship St. Paul to Alaska, 1,500,000 feet; steamer Edith, to 
Alaska, 500,000 feet; steamer Olympia, to Alaska, 300,000 
feet; total, 2,300,000 feet. The steamer Meteor carried 
6,000,000 shingles to Alaska. 

LARSON LUMBER COMPANY. 
Steamer Harold Dollar, 157,065 feet, to Alaska. 
MORRISON LUMBER COMPANY. 
- Barkentine James Nesmith, to Alaska, 237,500 box shooks ; 
ship Servia, 30,000 box shooks. 
WHATCOM FALLS MILL COMPANY. 

Ship Servia, to Alaska, 130,000 box shooks. 

Col. Henry 8. Stine, of Seattle, coast representative 
of Barnes & Mauk, of Toledo, Ohio, was in this city 
yesterday. 

After a shutdown of two weeks, due to the car short- 
agéd, ‘the mill of the Siemons Lumber Company has 
resumed operation. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

- Hoguiam,. WasH., June 1.—The National Lumber & 
Box Company, of this city, is establishing a wholesale 
and distributing yard at San Pedro, Cal., with a selling 
office temporarily located at 301-2 I. W. Hellman build- 
img, in eharge of Ross W. Smith, manager of the 
southern California business. It will put in a large 
yard, with everything that goes with it, at San Pedro, 
having already. secured a desirable site. The company’s 
Permanent offices will be at 206-9 Security building, 
into which it expects to move early in August. ‘This 
company will also establish a San Francisco office in 
the near future, being forced to do more of the coast- 
wise business because of the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities to the east. A. F. Peterson, manager of the 
local sales. department, has been in California since 
April 14, returning only a few days ago. While there 
lie made ‘the arrangements for the California operations. 
- J. G. Cushing will travel out of the Los Angeles 
office. He was formerly with the Carpenter & Biles 
Mill & Lumber Company. He and Mr. Smith have 
been at the mill here for the last week or so getting 
acquainted with the stock. Mr. Smith was formerly 
president of the Coast Construction Company, and is an 
experienced business man and lumberman. 

: A. B. Campbell, president of the National Lumber & 
Box Company, and John A. Finch, of Spokane, and Henry 
Wick, of Youngstown, Ohio, all heavy stockholders 
iit the company, as well as Charles Hussey, of Spokane, 
sécretary -of: the company, have been spending a few 
days the last -week in this city attending a meeting of 
the company’s directors. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 


- SEATTLE, WasH., June 1.—Fred E. Signer, general 
freight agent ef the. Wisconsin Central railroad, has 
been a visitor in this city a few days this week accom- 
panied by James A. Clock, of Portland, general western 
agent of the company. This is Mr. Signer’s first trip 
to the coast since he has been in his present position, 
and he is putting in considerable time looking over the 
city and. getting acquainted with lumbermen and other 
heavy shippers. - 

_ A. A. Bond, who. formerly traveled out of the Min- 
neapolis office of the Puget Sound Mills & Timber Com- 
pany, of this city, has recently opened an office for the 
company at 109 O’Farrell street, San Francisco, where 
he.is representing the company. Owing to the extreme 
scarcity of cars for eastern shipment this company has 
developed an_ extensive business both foreign and coast- 
wise, and’ Mr.- Bond will look after that going to Cali- 
fornia points. ' 

James Sintpson,’ of the Winona Lumber Company, 
of Winona, Minn., has been visiting Puget sound points 
the last- week or two. ‘The Winona Lumber Company is 
winding up its manufacturing at Winona, which it has 
carried, on for nearly half a century. 


RPPPPPPPPPPPS 


“RETAILERS ‘of the northwest will be interested in 


a, news announcement on another page which tells 
of the elimination of a mail order house from the 
sash and door business. This has been accomplished 
by the.purchase of the entire: mill work stock of 
a, Minneapolis. mail. order house by one of the Min- 
neapolis sash and door manufacturing concerns. 
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OREGON. 
OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 

PORTLAND, ORE., June 1.—The lumber situation in 
Portland and throughout Oregon is very good, as far as 
the demand for eastern shipment is concerned, and if the 
mills could only: get cars enough they could do a very 
satisfactory business. The railroads, ‘however, are doing 
better than a few weeks ago and at Portland a larger 
supply of- cars has been furnished. This is also true 
of the West Side line in the interior, but in the neigh- 
borhood of Cottage Grove reports indicate a very great 
scarcity of cars. 

The big mills of Portland are running along steadily, 
days only, however, with the exception of one mill, and 
it is not likely that with the cargo market in its pres- 
ent condition any of them will start up nights” until 
there, is a change, 

San Francisco is taking no luniber at all. The strikes, 
lawlessness, graft trials and indictments and the general 
demoralization of the city -have been such that there has 
been no need of more lumber, although of course some 
ordered: previously has been delivered, and a great many 
of the San Francisco dealers canceled orders placed with 
the Columbia river mills since the demoralized condition 
of affairs began to prevail.. There is some slight indi- 
cation of improvement the last day or two, as some con- 
cerns report that orders caneeled a week or two ago have 
recently been placed over again. If the labor situation 
can be relieved so that law and order will prevail in 
San Francisco once more it is the belief of lumbermen 
that San Francisco will continue to be a very strong 
lumber market and will demand much Oregon fir. Every- 
thing depends on the situation there. An immense amount 
of lumber*is needed and must be had there if workmen 

san only be induced to work and not spend their time 
striking and committing acts of violence. The quiet de- 
mand from San Francisco has brought about a letup in 
the demand for vessels, and charters can now be made 
from here to San Francisco at $5. 

There has been no weakening in eastern prices and as 
far as can be learned the demand is very good, and in 
some sections, as already stated, there has been some 
improvement in the car supply. 


Oregon Protesting Against Portland Gateway Action. 

As has been stated in a previous issue of the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN, the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufaeturers’ Association intervened in the ‘suit 
brought by the Washington mill concerns before the In- 
terstate* Commerce Commission to open ‘the Portland 
gate way via the Harriman lines to its members, and 
filed-a protest with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against such action. 

It is rather unfortunate that this.came up, but the 
leading members of the Oregon association state that 
there is no personal feeling against the lumbermen to the 
north of’ them, but that it is merely a matter of busi- 
ness that they should protect their own interests first; 
they say that in their opinion there is no cause for the 
Harriman lines making the same rates from Puget sound 
as from Portland on eastern shipments when these 
roads cannot take care of the business along their line. 
Heretofore these associations have worked together on 
many matters of mutual interest, and it is hoped by 
those who have the interests of the trade at heart that 
this rate fight will not change the attitude of the asso- 
ciations toward one another. 

The hearing of this case comes up before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Washington, D, C., June 
11; and the Oregon association will be represented by its 
president, Philip Buehner, of Portland, and A. C. Dixon, 
of .the Booth-Kelly Lumber Company, Eugene, Ore., who 
is chairman of the railroad committee, together with the 
association’s attorney. 





Busy at Linnton. 

O. M. Clark, of the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, 
Linnton, Ore., almost a suburb of Portland, says that 
Linnton is now the busiest port on the Columbia river. 
At the present time two large boats are loading there 
for China, each to earry 3,500,000 feet—the Strathclyde 
andthe Strathyre. In addition to this the Jim Butler 
and the Excelsior, steam schooners, are waiting for berths 
to load for California, and the latter: part of this month 
another large boat is.expected for a load for China. 


Among the Trade. 


G. W. Gates & Co., wholesalers of lumber of this city, 
are moving from the fifth floor of the Lumber Exchange 
to the fourth floor, where they will have larger quarters 
for their growing business. They are taking the offices 
of the Chapman Timber Company, which has just moved 
into the Couch building. 

JM. Leiter, who has been one of the officers of the 
Bridal Veil Lumbering Company for the last seventeen 
years and who recently disposed of his interest in that 
concern, has opened an office ‘in the Swetland building. 

John W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., one of the 
heaviest owners of Pacific coast stumpage, spent.a few 
days in Portland recently and also at Eugene, where he 
is interested in the ‘Booth- -Kelly Lumber Company. 

H. T. Burntrager, who has been in the wholesale lum- 
ber business in Portland since last fall, with offices in 
the Madison block,has closed out his business and asso- 
ciated himself with the Morse- “Briggs Lamber Company, 
of ‘this city. This concern started in thé-wholesale lum- 
ber business, with offices ‘in Los Angeles and a oe 
early in thé year, and has been very successful. - L. 
Briggs has charge of this end of the business and he wil 
find Mr. Burntrager an able assistant. 





George H. Kelly, manager of the Booth-Kelly 
Company, of Eugene, Ore., was in Portland yesterday. 

Frank 8. Murphy, the affable Salt Lake lumber whole- 
saler, retailer and timber: land -dealer, was in Portland 
one day the first of this week on his return from Cali- 
fornia, and left here for his homé in Zion. 

Dant & Russell, the lumber wholesalers .in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce building, this city, are this week ship- 
ping parts of cargoes on the Daisy Freeman at the East- 
ern & Western mill, and. on the Ezcelsior at Linnton, 
both for California. 

William Hayes Laird, of the Laird-Norton Company, 
Winona, Minn., is spending a few days in Portland on his 
first visit to the north Pacific coast, and expects to leave 
Sunday night for home. 

Mr. Tweedy, manager of the Bradley company’s exten- 
sive interests at. Tomahawk, Wis., is looking into the tim- 
ber interests in the vicinity of Portland, on a short west- 
ern trip. - 

u. C.. Griswold, secretary and manager of the sales de- 
partment of the Falls City Lumber Company, whose gen- 
eral offices are in this city, has returned from a short 
trip to.the east, where he found lumber conditions very 
satisfactory. 

Valentine H. May, formerly with the claim department 
of the Wisconsin Central railw: ay and who has been spend- 
ing several months in the west looking into timber propo- 
sitions, is here this week. 


Palmer Family in Oregon Lumber Business. 

Work on a new mill, which will be located at a point 
about two miles north of Eugene, Ore., on the Southern 
Pacific railway, will be begun at once by Honore Palmer, 
of Chicago, and his associates, who have purchased a tract 
of about 400,000,000 feet of timber in that vicinity from 
the Storey-Bracker. Lumber Company, Portland. A iog- 
ging road about one and a half miles in length will be 
built into the timber. The mill will be erected on the 
bank of a lake that will hold nearly 15,000,000 feet of 
logs, which will be brought in over the Wendling branch 
of the Southern Pacific. The mill will be a single cireu- 
lar plant equipped with uptodate machinery, with a 
capacity of from 75,000 to 100,000 feet of lumber daily, 
and it is likely in the near future a second mill equipped 
with a band will be built adjoining the other plant. 

C. W. Willett, a well known saw mill builder and ma- 
chinery designer in the east as well as in the west, will 
have charge of the construction of the plant. Mr. Wil- 
lett for several years was designer for a Portland ma- 
chinery concern and prior to that was connected with 
Clark Bros., Belmont, N. Y. The building of this plant 
means the introduction of the Palmer family, of Chicago, 
into active lumber operations on the north coast. Honore 
Palmer and a brother have been spending most of their 
time the last year in Washington and Oregon looking up 
timber propositions and it was supposed that they. were 
lining .up with what was commonly termed the ‘‘ Mil-. 
waukee railroad’’ crowd, as Honore Palmer has been with 
President Earling on several of his trips through the 
timber holdings of the companies allied to this railroad. 
It is understood, however, that their operation near 
Eugene is a Palmer family affair. Very soon a company 
will be incorporated to handle the 
probably be called the Palmer Lumber Company. 





A STRONG MILL SUPPLY CONCERN. 


Occupying a leading positon among the mill supply 
concerns. of. the south the Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Com- 
pany, of Memphis, .Tenn., formerly the Manogue- 
Pidgeon Iron.Company, offers unusual facilities for 
furnishing mill supplies. 

The general offices and warehouse of this concern 
are located at 94 and 96 North Second street, Memphis, 
in the heart of the city, with a frontage of 300 feet 
on Tennessee street and an Illinois Central switch 
track. This location also gives the company quick 
service to and from all railroad 
terminals in the city and consequent- 
ly it is able to ship out carload, orders 
of rails, splices, bar iron, wire ete., 
the same day received. The company 


handles practically everything in 
mill supplies, but makes a specialty 
of the Pidgeon-Thomas sheet iron 


tank which is illustrated herewith. 
These tanks are made in various sizes 
to a eapacity of 10,000 gallons; have standing seam 
joints with double seamed bottoms and are very strong 
and durable, besides being much cheaper than heavy 
steel tanks. A large stock is kept on hand and 
orders can be filled promptly. 

Among other things which the company is able to 
supply promptly are high grade ready roofings, rails, 
spikes, fish plates, track bolts, track tools, general 
lumbering tools, circular saws etc. ‘To’ mills located 
within the Memphis district this concern offers the 
special advantage of being able to ship promptly from 
the large stock of supplies always carried on hand. 








A. S. Kerry, H. C. Henry, George M. Van Tuyl, Charles 
Clark, Thomas Greene, C. R. Collins, W. W. Chapin, 
Peters & Powell and Ainsworth & Dunne about a year 
ago incorporated what is known as the Washington & 
Oregon Timber Company and are investing heavily in 
Washington and Oregon timber. The largest deal is the 
purchase lately of 2,080 acres of timber lands:in Clatsop 
county, Oregon, said to have been secured at about $60 
an acre or $125,000 for the whole. Two months ago the 
same company acquired another large tract in that vicin- 
ity which, with several small tracts owned by the mem- 
bers of the few corporation and turned over, makes the 
company own about 21,000 acres of Oregon timber land 
on ‘which .there is approximately 1,000,000,000 feet of fir 
and cedar. The Washington holdings of the company 
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COMMON POPLAR 


We-have: to sell a large stock of 


No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4. 
CHICAGO CAR LUMBER CO., 


504 Pullman Building, CHICAGO. 

















SOUTHERN OAK PILING 


ALL LENGTHS UP TO 50 FEET 


Prompt Shipment and Good Stock. 


Nebraska Bridge Supply & Lor. C6., 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
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Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Manfacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 
SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 
YELLOW PINE. 


ASH WE ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


BRANCH -OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bidg., Newark, N. J. 
































John J. Soble. Harry I. Soble. | 
SOBLE 


BROTHERS, 


722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. | 


WHOLESALE 
| HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
| and satisfactory service. 














HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer your inquiries. 


WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., feikoeLenia. PA 











JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


SOUTHERN AND WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC, 


Yard and Office. 1151 Beach Street, 
Pier $2 North Wharves. Philadelphia, Pa 

















MAKE MONEY you should use the Lumber- 
TO man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price Absolutely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
| looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 
surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple ia the state. 
you prices. 








Permit us to quote 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 




















~Sil e Third Avenue, 
| Big Rapids, Mich. 
,~ 

ee 





Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your One-time customers 
“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“Tmperial.” 


East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 
a CH 








_ 
re of Flooring 4 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at car- 
load prices interesting. If this appeals to you, 
better let us quote you on 


MAPLE-BEECH-BIRCH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we do it. A good stock en- 
ables us to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


CADILLAC, wae. | 





Telecode used, 
\_ 








BLISS&VANAUKEN 
INTERESTS 





Zaasesk nm @ 


WOLVERINE BRAND 
MAPLE FLOORING. 


10'M 2in. Clear. 
100 M 2'4in Facto 
for immediate ship- 
ment Kindly favor 
us with your order. 








The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 
HARDWOODS 


For Domestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 
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THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., June 5.—There was no change of 
note reported on the Nashville hardwood market dur- 
ing the week. There was, if any change at all, a slight 
weakening tone with several articles. There was a 
continued splendid demand for quartered and plain oak 
but there was also a slightly weaker tendency for both 
grades. The price held its own, however. 

There were good sales of poplar at the prices which 
have been maintained for several weeks. There is a 
promise of better stocks of this grade later in the 
summer and this has had the natural effect of pre- 
venting increased prices. 

There was no change in ash, walnut and chestnut. The 
walnut and ash stocks are very low just now. It is 
almost impossible to find any good grades of either. 
There is plenty of common chestnut on the market but 
the grades which are used for furniture and other 
finished work are scarce. 

There was a slight weakening of pine during the 
week, but this was too slight to have any material 
effect on the market. The lower tendency is attributable 
rather to the car supply than the demand and supply. 

While there was little if any improvement in the 
demand for hardwood lumber, the shipping records 
from this territory were broken. Several local firms 
state that their shipments for the week were larger 
than at any previous time since they have been in the 
business. Taking the entire month of May the local 
shipping record was easily the largest ever. The ship- 
ments from Nashville were about normal, but in the 
territory controlled exclusively by this market they 
were exceptionally large. The local firms had on file 
a tremendous lot of orders and these were filled during 
May from their country mills, this swelling the total 
shipments immensely. Nashville broke all former, records 
for oak, but there was not quite as much poplar, ash 
and chestnut, which made the total for these three 
last named grades about the same as during April. 

There is a more favorable state of affairs with the 
Nashville mills than the operators expected for the sum- 
mer and the owners are naturally gratified because of 
this fact. For several years the local mills have not 
been able to run all during the summer owing to the 
scarcity of labor with which to get out the logs. The 
labor situation is still somewhat unfavorable but the 
weather has made it impossible for the farmers to work 
their crops, and they have been putting in good time 
in the forests getting out the timber. The April and 
early May lot of logs is beginning to reach this market 
and the millmen believe that they will have enough to 
keep their plants going all through the summer. Most 
of the logs are coming down the Cumberland river but 
there are also good shipments by rail. If the present 
supply lasts until the farmers are through with their 
crops then enough .logs can be secured to keep things 
moving during practically the entire year. 

Secretary Doster and his force of men from the 
Chicago offices of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in Chicago, did not reach Nashville for the first 
of June as was expected, but will probably come within 
the next few days. Since the selection of Nashville as 
the headquarters of the organization Mr. Doster and his 
forces have been busy preparing to move. President 
John B. Ransom states that Mr. Doster has been too 
busy to come as yet. It is now thought that the change 
will be made about June 15. The assoctation will 
occupy four or five rooms on the tenth floor of the 
Stahlman office building and will employ about fifteen 
men in the Nashville office. 

Judge J. M. Gardenhire, at Cookeville, has granted a 
motion made before him for a severance of the. cases 
of Mrs. Vestal and W. 8S. Bryant, who were indicted 
last week charged with the murder of Chalmers Vestal, 
the well known lumberman, at Baxter, Tenn., several 
weeks ago. The case came up for trial on the twenty- 
eighth, when the defense submitted an affidavit asking 
for a continuance on the grounds of the absence of 
material witnesses for their side. The continuance was 
granted by the court and the case goes over until the 
fourth Monday in September. Mrs. Vestal is under 
$10,000 bond. Later counsel for Bryant filed a peti- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus, which was granted and 
set for hearing next Thursday. It is expected that only 
the state’s witnesses will be examined at that time. It 
is considered likely that the defendant will be again 
allowed bail unless more evidence is brought out than at 
the preliminary trial in March. It is said, however, 
that the attorneys for the state have additional evidence. 
About two days probably will be consumed in the hear- 
ing. 

While William Wright and son, Wayne, residing near 


Harriman were going to the woods to haul logs the- 


son was caught by a falling dead tree. The timber fell 
across the young man’s breast and pinned him to the 
ground, where he was held in great pain for more than 
an hour before he could be released, dying shortly after 
the accident. Deceased was 19 years old and highly 
esteemed. 

Several of the Nashville lumbermen were present at 
the recent meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association held at Norfolk, President John B. Ransom, 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and John 
Love, of Love, Boyd & Co., being among the number. 

There has been a very decided improvement in the car 
situation during the last ten days or two weeks. Ship- 
pers are no longer complaining of a shortage of cars. 


Unfavorable conditions along this line existed here for 
fully eight months and thé Shippers are greatly enjoying 
the changed condition of affairs. 

President Davidson, of the Davidson-Benedict Com- 
pany, spent a portion of the week at his mill in Robert- 
son county. The work of the mill there will be com- 
pleted some time next winter and the mill will then be 
moved to a timber tract near Monterey. 

President W. J. Cude, of the W. J. Cude Land & 
Lumber Company, has returned from a week’s stay in 
Chicago. He says that Chicago is wanting more hard- 
wood from Tennessee. 

The Nashville Hardwood Flooring Company loaded 
three cars of oak flooring the other day and billed it to 
contractors in London, England. This company does an 
extensive export business and this is one of the largest 
jumber shipments ever made to a foreign country. Sev- 
eral carloads were also shipped to Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 

G. B. Benedict, general manager of the recently or- 
ganized Slyeo Lumber Company, is in Polk county, where 
he has just started a large crew of men to work build- 
ing a railroad nine miles back into the timber tract 
which is located near the mills of the company. Work 
of constructing the new mills of the Slyeco company is 
also progressing well and indications are that all will 
be in operation by the early fall. There are also large 
gangs of men at work in the timber tracts of the com- 
pany getting out the logs preparatory to beginning work. 


PBPAOPP PLL 


WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 4.—Heavy rains during the 
last few days have interfered further with production 
of hardwood lumber. The rainfall in Memphis was 
comparatively light, but eastern Arkansas, central and 
northern Mississippi and some portions of Tennessee 
have received excessive precipitation. Logging opera- 
tions tre being conducted on only a moderate scale and 
the output of the saw mills is considerably below a 
seasonable average. Other woodworking plants are 
handicapped by the scarcity of timber and the difficulty 
of securing raw material. 

Henry C. Osterman, of Chicago, has bought ten acres 

of land in new South Memphis, adjacent to the tract 
recently acquired by the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, and he and his associates will establish thereon 
the plant of the Memphis Car Company, to manufacture 
material to be used in the factory at West Pullman, 
Ill., and in the general repair of freight cars for the 
lines operating in the Memphis territory. The plant 
will employ about 300 persons. Henry C. Osterman is 
president of the company and E. H. Ward is secretary- 
treasurer. The latter will be in charge of the local 
plant. 
' Building operations continue on a large scale, despite 
the bad weather. Permits for May show a total valua- 
tion of $394,989, compared with $343,200 for the corre- 
sponding month last year, an increase of slightly more 
than $50,000. Last year May weather was ideal and 
this year it has been the worst on record. Permits 
since January 1 show a large increase compared with the 
corresponding five months of last year. The recent 
decline in the price of yellow pine is stimulating resi- 
dence construction to some extent, but the outlook for 
short crops in this territory tends to reduce residence 
building to considerably below that in progress at the 
same time last year. The cotton crop never before was 
so backward, and this fact, unless there soon may be 
radical improvement, may bring about curtailment of 
operations in other directions. 

Much interest has been occasioned by the announce- 
ment from Saginaw, Mich., that F. W. Gilchrist and 
his three sons, Frank, Ralph and A. W., of Alpena, 
Mich., and Congressman J. W. Fordney have formed 
the Gilchrist-Fordney Company, with capital stock of 
$1,200,000, and have bought 50,000 acres of timber 
lands near Laurel, Miss., together with the plant of the 
Kingston Lumber Company, which has a daily capacity 
of 150,000 feet. The Gilehrists are prominently iden- 
tified with the Three States Lumber Company, W. E. 
Smith Lumber Company and the Rust Land & Lumber 
Company, all with general offices in this city. 

Henry W. Tiernan, of St. Louis, who is connected 
with the St. Louis branch of the Lakes-to-the-Gulf Deep 
Waterways Association, was in Memphis recently in 
conference with the interests here most prominently 
identified with the movement for the 14-foot channel, 
these including some of the leading lumbermen of 
Memphis. He is enthusiastic over the outlook but urges 
that there be as much educational work as possible done 
in order that the popular approval of the scheme may 
be converted into a general demand that the 14-foot 
channel become a reality. Mr. Tiernan believes that the 
next Congress will appropriate not less than $50,000,000 
for the inauguration of the work and calls particular 
attention to the fact that there was a marked change in 
the tenor of the speeches of Congressman Burton, who 
has been on an extended inspection tour in connection 
with the movement, the farther south he came. He 
declares that Chairman Burton will support the appro- 
priation at the next Congress. 

Charles’ Rippin, general agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters in this city, has been transferred to 
St. Louis as general agent of the road’s freight depart- 
ment in that city, having assumed his new duties June 
1. His suecessor here is C. MeD. Adams, until this 
promotion commercial agent of the Missouri Pacific here. 
Mr. Rippin had proven himself an efficient official and 
the lumber interests, with -whom he was closely asso- 
ciated, express regret over his removal. 

The Anderson-Tully Company is completing a machine 
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shop and,.foyndry at its plant in North’ Memphis, in 
order to be in position to take care of the greater 
portion of its repair work. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 


SERGENT, Ky., June 4.—Lumbermen generally through- 
out this section are having but little trouble in securing 
ears for the transportation of their stock and the export 
trade is vastly improved. Most of the mills are run- 
ning full time, and it is believed that this year’s busi- 
ness will eclipse that of 1906. 

John W. Wright, of Bentley, Ky., is locating a mill 
on the old Vanover farm on Upper Elkhorn creek. The 
lumber will be carried to Hellier on the Chesapeake & 
Ohio road, twelve miles, for shipments, as an experiment. 
He has a large acreage to cut, and continues to invest 
largely in timber lands. 

Fields Bros. is the name of a new local lumber con- 
eern on Line Fork creek in southern Letcher county, 
where they have just begun developments. 

William Mitchell, of Prestonsburg, Ky., a veteran in 
the lumber business, has been along Elkhorn creek in 
Letcher county looking for a location. 

David Mullins, of Partridge, Ky., is moving his port- 
able mill to Sand Lick creek, in the heart of the best 
timber field in Letcher county, where he will cut a large 
acreage. 

Johnson Bros. have started a stave mill on the Left 
fork of Beaver creek north of here on the Knott-Letcher 
border. 

E. A. Venable, stave manufacturer of Pikeville, Ky., 
is said to be preparing to locate two new mills with 
large capacities on Coon creek. 

The Davis-Bentley Lumber Company, of Carrs Fork, 
is building a local telephone line from Colson via Bath 
to Carrs Fork. 

James Hatcher, at the head of construction forces of 
the new Yellow Poplar Lumber Company’s railroad line 
into Dickinson county, Virginia, announces that work 
is well under way on the line. It will be completed 
within a few months. In the meantime the concern 
will locate a large band mill. 

J. R. and M. K. Hamilton are starting operations at 
Dewey, Va., in the Wise county field. They will shortly 
locate a band mill. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company at Veoku, 
Va., announces that it is preparing to almost double 
its present output. 

While making repairs the mills of Bowling Bros., 
near Dewey, Va., will be idle three weeks. 

While cutting a saw log at Carrs Fork the log rolled 
throwing Remines Combs down the hill, where his head 
struck a stone, killing him almost instantly. Combs 
was well known to the lumbermen of both states. 

G. B. Vaughan, of Paintsville, Ky., representing the 
North American Company in the purchase of timber 
lands, was here Monday. He bought 2,000 acres on 
Elkhorn creek. 

G. W. Walker, Oven Fork, Ky., located two stave mills 
the last week near Flat Gap on the Kentucky-Virginia 
border. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 

BristToL, Va.-TENN., June 6.—Business is holding up 
well and conditions in the trade are reported very 
propitious throughout this section. There are some, 
however, who are not quite as optimistic as to the 
prospects as they were some weeks ago. ‘‘Of course I 
can only speak from my own experience. I am doing 
the best business I have ever done,’’ said J. A. 
Wilkinson, this week. ‘‘I find the market in fine shape. 
I put on no fewer than a half dozen new inspectors 
within the last two weeks and have all of the business I 
can handle.’’ 

Frank R. Whiting, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Janney-Whiting Lumber Company, of that city, and 
the Whiting Manufacturing Company, of Abingdon, 
Va., was in the city Saturday on business. Mr. Whiting 
was in company with his brother, W. 8. Whiting, and 
visited the mills at Abingdon. Speaking of trade condi- 
tions he said: 

Business with us is good. Take our Abingdon mill, for 
instance. That mill has averaged over 1.00),000 feet a 
month for over a year. We have atout 175,000,000 fcet of 
timber here, which is, I esiimate, about seven or eizht 
years’ cut. 

I have recently heard some complaint, but, as I say, 
with us business is good and if there is any change for the 
worse in the market we have not observed it. 

J. Walter Wright, of the J. Walter Wright Lumber 
Company, of Mountain City, Tenn., was in the city this 


week. Mr. Wright reports business active in his section. 
The Roaring Creek Lumber Company, which was 


organized recently at Johnson City, Tenn., is preparing 
to build a five mile flume to transport logs and bark 
and will expend $10,000 in the project. 

E. C. Crow, who has been manager of the Stuart 
(Va.) office of J. A. Wilkinson, has been called to 
Bristol and J. E. Faigins will be placed at Stuart. 
E. W. Reed has resigned his position with the Ferd. 
Brenner Lumber Company, at Norfolk, to take a position 
with Mr. Wilkinson. W. H. Waters and John Butler 
were also employed by Mr. Wilkinson last week. 

W. G. Offutt, of Parkersburg, W. Va., is the guest of 
his brother, M. N. Offutt, of the Tug River Lumber 
Company. Mr. Offutt is in the lumber business in 
West Virginia and contemplates entering it here. 

Frank B. Folsom, of Soble Bros., Philadelphia, is 
buying lumber in this section. Mr. Folsom was with 
Rode & Horn, of New York, until a short time ago. 

‘*The export business is not as good as it should be,’’ 
said Dwight D. Hartlove, representing W. O. Price, of 
Baltimore, who was in the city last week. ‘‘The market 


is inclined to be dull. It is ‘my, belief that it is the 
result of shippers sending too muth stuff over on con- 
signment, just to keep up their shipments. This can 
only affect the market temporarily.’’ 

C. H. Smith, jr., of Philadelphia, representing R. A. 
& J. J. Williams, will make Bristol his headquarters in 
the future. Mr. Smith is buying lumber in east Ten- 
nessee, southwest Virginia and western North Carolina. 

Curtis Rush, of the Duff & Rush Lumber Company, 
of St. Paul, Va., was in the city last week. He reports 
that construction work on the South & Western railway 
is progressing and that trains will be running between 
St. Paul and Clinchport by December 1, if there is no 
hitch in the present plans. 

W. H. Yates, representing the Rumbarger Lumber 
Company, of Philadelphia, came to the city this week 
and will spend some time buying lumber in this section. 

J. H. Bryan, of the Bryan Lumber Company, is at his 
mills in North Carolina. 


B. C. Shelton, of Elizabethton, was in the city this 
week. Mr. Shelton now has mills running near Cran- 
berry, N. C. 

W. G. McCain, of W. G. MeCain & Sons, was here 
from Neva, Johnson county, Tenn., on business this 
week. 


James Faulkner, jr., of the Faulkner Lumber Com- 
pany, of Crandull, Tenn., was in the city last week. 
Mr. Faulkner reports that his company has seven mills 
in operation near Crandull and that business in that 
section is very brisk. 

A syndicate headed by John Laing, T. 
others, of West Virginia, has purchased an immense 
tract of timber lying in Craig and Giles counties, 
Virginia, and extending into West Virginia. Surveyors 
are now at work going over the property. 

E. E. Bradley, who has been at Elizabethton for the 
last five or six years, has returned to his home at Bay 
City, Mich., with his family. Mr. Bradley decided upon 
this course after the death of his father, the late N. B. 
Bradley, one of the best known lumbermen in Michigan. 
Nathan Bradley, jr., has of the 
business at Elizabethton. 

Among the visitors on the local market last week and 
the earlier part of this week were: J. M. MeRea, 
Laurel Fork Lumber Company, Mount Sterling, N. C.; 
T. K. Garland, T. K. Garland Lumber Company, Moun- 
tain City, Tenn.; J. E. Ballard, Paul W. Fleck Lumber 
Company, Butler, Johnson county, Tenn.; V. Luppert, 
Luppert Lumber Company, Butler, Johnson county, 
Tenn.; C. Boice, Boice Lumber Company, Abingdon, 
Va.; B. C. Shelton, Elizabethton; S. D. Hoover, James 
<ennedy & Co., Cincinnati; J. R. Lowe, Montezuma 
Lumhker Company, Montezuma, N. C. 

C. K. Mount, of the Iron Mountain Lumber Com- 
pany, of Maymead, was in this city on important. busi- 
ness last week, in connection with important litigation 
over timber lands in which le is interested. Mr. Mount 
has opened offices at Norfolk, Va., where he is at the 
head of two important manufacturing corporations. 


L. Telford and 


charge company ’s 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Xy., June 4.—The threatened carpenters’ 
strike has arrived at last, but it is not as prominent as 
it was expected to be earlier in the game. The union 
carpenters, or a certain amount of them at least, went 
on a strike June-1, and at this writing it looks like 
there are about 200 out of something over 700 union 
carpenters on a strike. The others, or the majority of 
them, seem to be at work. Some claim to have gotten 
an agreement for all they asked for, and on the other 
hand, some of the contractors claim that a great many 
of the carpenters are contented with the terms offered 
by the contractors, which are to pay the amount asked 
beginning with July 1. Meantime it is hurting the re- 
tail business some, not as much possibly as was antici- 
pated, but between the strike and the weather man as 
deterrent factors the volume of business doing right 
now is a little disappointing. 

This makes the yellow pine market a little easy tem- 
porarily, especially in the city, and even the country 
trade, while it is better than the city trade, is not as 
lively as it would be if crops were progressing better. 
The hardwood trade seems to be easing up a little, too, 
and is beginning to feel some of the effect of the slow- 
ing up in the furniture trade because of the backward 
spring and the general uncertainty as to the outcome of 
the crops. There is nothing at all in the situation at 
present to get worried over, and all the hardwood men 
have as many orders as they can take care of, but there 
is no getting around the fact that the demand is not 
quite as strenuous as it was. 

Speaking of the wholesale yellow pine trade, Hughes 
Moore says that he is having a fairly good trade and 
can’t see that the strike has affected his business any 
so far. The weather has been doing more than anything 
else to hold back building operations, but they are mov- 
ing fairly well now, and this, together with the unusual 
volume of business in whisky warehouses, is making the 
trade total up fairly well. 

The Parsons-Willis Lumber Company says that the 
city trade in yellow pine seems a little slow, but the 
country trade is good and it has no cause for com- 
plaint of the present situation. 

George W. Schmidt says the yellow pine trade is rock- 
ing along from fair to medium, not exciting and not 
exactly dull. The shingle trade is in pretty good shape 
with a good volume of demand and a better supply of 
shingles. 

Harry Roy, of the Cypress Selling Company, says 
the cypress trade is coming along very nicely and he is 
especially pleased with the outlook for cypress bevel 
siding. Heé is making a feature of introducing cypress 
in the form of bevel siding and says that it is taking 
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To better serve the trade we have moved ou 
headquarters to Nashville, Tenn., taking offices in the 
StahIman Building, where we shall be pleased to se 
you or your representative when in this city. Th 
atch string is out, come and see us. 

Owning over 20,000 acres of virgin timber land, 
operating our own mills, thus controlling the manu- 
facture of our lumber from stump to shipment, is the 
best guarantee of uniformly graded and selected stock. 

We cordially invite the business of the dealer and 
manufacturer, feeling confident that our superior ship- 
ping facilities and large stock will render your associa- 
tion with us permanently agreeable and profitable. 


W. J. CUDE LAND & LUMBER Co. 


STAHLMAN BUILDING NASHVILLE, TENN 























Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. 
SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 
and No.1 Common Oak 





We have it at 


“Satisfactory Prices” 





|| Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 



















































J. B. RANSOM, President. W. A. RANSOM, Secretary. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK;-ASH, POPLAR 
anD WAGON STOCK 
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Stocks Ready for Shipment 


( SUBJECT TO PREVIOUS ORDERS ) 


150,000 ft. 6-4 and 8-4 White Pine, No.1 Cuts & Better 
30,000 “ Ixié & wider ‘' “ No.1 Barn& Better 
We have a full stock of 6”, 8”, 10” & 12” boards 
in all the different grades. 
60,000 ft. Ix 4 No. 1 Hemlock 
160,000 “ Ix6 “ . 
150,000 “ ixs “ a 
180,000 “ Ixi0 “ 
75,000 “ Ixi2 “ sa 
250,000 “ 2x4-18 Hemlock 
65,000 “ 2x4-20 “* 
10,000 “ 2x4-10 =“ 
We have also a good assortment of Hardwoods 
in Quartered and Plain Oak, Maple, Yellow Poplar 
and Basswood. 








Whiting Manufacturing Co. 


ABINGDON, VA. 
-_ 


IF YOU'RE SATISFIED 


with your present proats all right, but if you want 
more profit ask us about 


TUPEL 


It’s a cinch you are not getting all there i is out of 
your business if you don’t have it. Our prices on 
mixed cars are eye openers. Act today. 


Alabama Hard Wood Lumber Co. 


313 City Bank Bldg., MOBILE, ALA. 








Siding, Flooring 
and Mouldings. 
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OAK... 


BEECH FLOORING 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished. 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


WEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL tne GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 


LAAPAD AALS A LALA AP ALD AALS AS SADA LIAw* 
















The Keith Lumber Company, 


HARDWOODS sorties rive. 
Maadacturerot MAHOGANY. 


W. S. Keith, Pres. & Treas. General Office and Yards, 
F. E. Bartelme, Vice-Pres. Fourteenth and Wood Sts. 
J. M. Riel, Secretary. CHICAGO 











MAHOGANY iixowoovs. 
The Cuba Lumber & Coal Company, 
Manufacturers and Box 673, HAVANA, CUBA. 
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well and he expects to see the volume.of business in 
this product enlarge considerably. 

The E. L. Hughes Company says of the sash and door 
trade that it is getting a fair share of business, but not 
as heavy a volume as it was led to expect might be 
had at this time. There are several deterrent factors 
in the trade, among them, of course, the strike and the 
weather, but it’ hopes to see things brighten up 

Paul Higgins, who covers this territory for the Anson- 
Hixon Company, Indianapolis, Ind., making his head- 
quarters in Louisville, says there is a fairly good trade 
in sash and doors. Some points here and there are a 
little slow, but he has just returned from a_ trip 
in the territory south of here toward Nashville, on 
which he was able to book a fairly good volume of 
business, and he says the outlook is very encouraging 
if the weather will just get a little better. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

WHEELING, W. VA., June 3.—The carpenters’ strike 
is still or and there are no indications of an early set- 
tlement. The contractors and planing mill men are de- 
termined not to give in, and energetic steps are -being 
taken to break the backbone of the strike. The Boss 
Carpenters’ Association is advertising in the various 
newspapers of the state for carpenters and a very ready 
response has resulted, so that in a number of cases it 
has been possible to resume work on various buildings 
about the city. Many of the strikers have found em- 
ployment in other cities, and it is safe to say that 
over one-half of them have left the city. In addition 
to the carpenters the plumbers, the electrical linemen 
and the teamsters’ unions are all striking. The strike 
of the linemen has reached such a serious stage that 
the Bell Telephone Company has gotten out an injune- 
tion restraining the strikers from interfering with the 
lines of the company. 

L. E. Mick has finished sawing the timber on his traet 
near Ireland and will move his saw mill to Gassaway, 
where he will get out the timber on another big tract. 

Finegan Bros., of Jewell, have a contract for hauling 
a large quantity of stave timber for Henderson & Law. 





WESTERN NEW YORK TRADE. 

3UFFALO, N. Y., June 4.—Some of the hardwood 
dealers with interests in the southwest are finding their 
mills again idle from high water, reports of that na- 
ture coming in from Memphis steadily. 

T. Sullivan & Co. will try to get their office moved 
down to the Niagara street front early this month, but 
will not shut off the laying in of Washington fir stock 
or the receipts of birch and elm by lake. 

President Sykes, of the Emporium Lumber Company, 
has gone to look after his saw mill at Danby, Vt., and 
will take a sort of vacation at the same time, as he is 
not in full working trim yet this spring. 

The hardwood contingent did itself proud in turning 
out a full dozen to the national convention at At- 
lantie City, but some of the members of the trade who 
stayed at home failed to see them put up the fight for 
the maintenance of the grading rules that was looked 
for. 

The new vard of F. W. Vetter is assuming the lead 
in such woods as white ash, which-is something that is 
very hard to get in much quantity these days. 





IN NORTHEASTERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., June 3.—The market continues firm 
and prices high. The mills are all running and have 
all the orders they can handle. 

The W. H. Dawkins Company has been obliged to 
put on a night turn at its Ironton (Ohio) mill, owing 
to increase of business. This mill is cutting 100,000 
feet a day, and with the 50,000 feet a day from the 
mill on the Guyan river the company hopes to soon 
have a little dry stock on hand to be able to take 
proper eare of trade, but it is shipping a great deal 
direct from the saw. 

A visit to the office of the R. G. Page Lumber Com- 
pany found the files filled with’ orders and everybody 
busy. Mr. Page was just recovering from a 30-mile 
ride through the mountains in Johnson county, where 
in company with his general manager, William Eck- 
man, he went over the ground of his recent big timber 
purchase. Preparations are being made for the installa- 
tion of a big mill, which will be rushed to completion. 
J. W. Martin, the South Bend (Ind.) representative of 
this company, paid the Ashland office a visit last week. 

Messrs. Scott and Vanhorn, well known timber mer- 
chants of Catlettsburg, have secured a site on what 
was formerly called Virginia Point, in the lower end of 
Kenova, and will erect thereon a large band mill for 
the manufacture of all kinds of lumber. These men 
will be associated in this enterprise with prominent 
capitalists and an uptodate mill will be. installed. Work 
on the erection of the plant will be commenced within 
the next few weeks and rushed to completion. 

Raftsmen have completed the work of rafting 25,000 
railroad ties that came out of Mud river ten days ago. 
The ties will go to New York railroads. 

The Licking river is out of its banks and is doing 
great damage. The Dorsey Bros. and Fisher Lumber 
Plant, at Parks Hill, is badly damaged, as the stream 
rose too rapidly for them to save the lumber. A loss 
of several thousand dollars is the result. 

F. E. Way, manager of the Yellow Poplar Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, at Kenova, accompanied by 
Mrs. Way, -has gone-‘to Chicago to visit relatives and 
from there will go to Texas for an extended stay. 

Owing to a large increase in business the Ashland 
Lumber Company has been obliged to put in a new 
band drag saw. 


tion of water transportation. 


THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 3.—The principal feature 
of the week past has been the unprecedented rains in 
Louisiana and Mississippi. May was an exceptionally 
wet month but the last few days proved the limit and 
all records for the precipitation for May were broken, 
the total being registered at fifteen inches in some sec- 
tions. As a result many mills have been foreed to 
shut down and will lose from ten days’ to two weeks’ 
working time. A 30-inch rise in the Caleasieu river was 
reported from Lake Charles last Friday and the mills 
in that section were generally forced to shut down, 
among those affected being the Gooseport plant of the 
Caleasieu Long Leaf Lumber Company, the Mount Hope 
mill, Krouse & Managhan, the Bell and Menefee mills, 
the Powell Lumber Company and the Hodge Fence & 
Lumber Company. Several thousand logs in the river 
broke loose, but a large proportion of these was recov- 
ered. The cypress country also suffered, seven or eight 
of the mills shutting down. In both Louisiana and 
Mississippi logging operations were seriously inter- 
fered with and mills situated on high ground were not 
infrequently compelled to suspend operations, owing to 
lack of logs. The railroads have sustained considerable 
losses and the crop outlook has never been gloomier. 

All of this has naturally resulted in a considerably 
reduced output for the week and it is likely to be some 
time before saw mill operations in this territory will be 
restored to normal. The interruption of railroad. traffic 
has also interfered to some extent with loading opera- 
tions for a short time. 

The market is called quiet by most of the manufac- 
turers interviewed. This means just about what it 
meant last week. There is no suffering among the mills 
for lack of orders and demand is sufficient to keep 
them running steadily and to prevent any wild fluctua- 
tions of price, but there is nevertheless an apparent 
holding back among the buyers, doubtless caused by 
the uncertainty of the crop outlook. 

In yellow pine the call for dimension is just a little 
more brisk and the other items are moving fairly well, 
with a few exceptions, chief among which is car ma- 
terial. The consumers are placing their orders for car 
stuff in small chunks, buying from hand to mouth and 
only in quantities sufficient to supply their immediate 
needs. For yard stock filling orders are in fairly good 
volume but with no big business. Prices are also main- 
tained on a fairly stable basis, although the list is re- 
ported as being more or less liberally shaded on occa- 
sion. Car service has improved and the shipments con- 
tinue in good volume. The export market is still slug- 
gish, foreign dealers either having sufficient stocks to 
meet their present demands or holding off to push down 
the prices. The manufacturers for the most part are 
in fairly good shape to stand a ‘‘bear raid’’ and it is 
unlikely that prices will be very much depressed by the 
tactics of the foreign markets, save insofar as they are 
shaded by the marketing of the fallen timber stock along 
the Mississippi and Alabama coasts. 

Sales of cypress continue steady, although the tone of 
the market is quiet. As a general thing the cypress 
mills have sufficient orders already booked to keep them 
running ninety days, so no uneasiness is expressed and 
there will be no price fluctuation. Sales continue in 
fairly good volume. Shipments for May have been sur- 
prisingly heavy, the state of car service considered. 


One local wholesaling concern reports that all of its 


former records were broken by the movement for the 
month. ‘This is due in part, however, to the stimula- 
Several vessels under char- 
ter for return voyages will load with cypress cargoes 
for the return trip to the Atlantic seaboard. The 
schooner Asbury Fountain, with the first solid cypress 
cargo out of New Orleans, is about ready to clear for 
New York. Tie Iron Mountain road has lifted its 
embargo and is again allowing its empty system cars 
to be loaded on the Southern Pacific. During the car 
famine the Iron Mountain required that its system ears 
unloaded at New Orleans-should be returned empty to 
Alexandria, in order to retain them for its own line. 
Tenders of empty coal cars have also been. made by 
northern roads and have been accepted in several in- 


stances where the manufacturers ‘could make use of 


them. 

Exports of hardwoods through the local port are sta- 
tisticaliy lighter in volume of late, due probably to the 
unadjusted differences between the exporters and rail- 
roads and light receipts caused by bad weather in the in- 
terior. Prices are still called satisfactory and the de- 
mand good. 

It is announced from Jackson, Miss., that I. C. Enochs 
has retired from the board of directors of the New Or- 
leans Great Northern railroad, and there are rumors’ that 
the Enochs interests are to be withdrawn from the 
Goodyear coalition. Mr. Enochs has absolutely re- 
fused to give out any information in regard to the 
matter. He has been largely interested in the movement 
to build the New Orleans Great Northern and has had 
charge of the Mississippi affairs of the Goodyear people 
for several years. 

The Pioneer Cooperage Company, of St. Louis, which 
operates a saw mill and heading factory at ‘Forest, La., 
is building a 20-mile section of broad gage railroad 
through a fine hardwood timber territory out from its 
mill. It is believed that’ the company’s intention .i5. to 
tap the Iron Mountain line in’ Morehouse parish.. The 
concern is also building a hotel and a number of cot- 
tages for its workmen. 
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Maj. J. H. Allen, of Bastrop, La., has disposed of 
his holdings in the Pine Bluff Lumber Company, of 
which he has heretofore been vice president, and has 
resigned the management of the company’s mills in and 
about Bastrop, having been succeeded by P. A. Gates. 

For a consideration of $50,000 the Gulf Land Com- 
pany sold to the Cornie Stave Company, Junction City, 
Ark., a large tract of hardwood timber in Winn parish, 
Louisiana, during the week. 

Two additional barge shipments of cross ties went 
out from Morgan City last week to Galveston, Tex., and 
two more will be towed out during the present week. 
The barges were loaded by the Riggs Cypress Company 
at Patterson and the Jeanerette Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany at Jeanerette. 

The strike of laborers in the local box factories has 
petered out and the men are back at work. No conces- 
sions to the strikers were made and the result is a com- 
plete victory for the employing boxmakers. 

Export loadings during the week: 

Steamship St. Thomas, Hamburg—260 cases pencil slats, 
5 crates spokes, 1,782 tank staves, 20,280 Genoa staves, 155 
packages handles, 1,241 pieces cottonwood lumber, 12,743 
pieces pine lumber, 20,891 pieces gum lumber, 10,632 pieces 
oak lumber, 491 bundles oak lumber, 3,158 pieces walnut 
lumber, 3,775 pieces mahogany lumber, 109 walnut logs. 

Steamship Pathfinder, Porto Rico—3,386 pieces cypress 
lumber, 2,697 creosoted cross ties. 

Steamship Teran, Liverpool—3,555 bundles ash handl’s, 
37 oak logs. 

Steamship City of Merico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—5,810 
bundles box shooks, 159 pieces creosoted lumber, 4,943 pieces 
lumber, 2,957 bundles lumber, 2,588 creosoted cross ties. 

Bark Margarida, Operto—39,600 oak staves. 

Steamship Protcus, New York—335,000 feet lumber, 794 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Chalmette, Havana—16,049 bundles crate ma- 
terial, 258 packages wagen material. 

Steamship Dictator, Bocas del Toro—2,204 pieces yellow 
pine lumber, 3,900 creosoted cross ties, 66 pieces piling. 

Steamship Lillie, Port Limon—6,032 pieces yellow pine 
lumber, 26 bundles yellow pine Inmber, 1,009 pieces lumber, 
38 pieces piling. 

Steamship Soperga, Genoa—24,394 pipe staves, 21,650 
Genoa staves, 1,012 boat oars, 2,381 pieces gum lumber, 15 
poplar logs. 

Steamship Etonian, London and Rotterdam—2,884 pieces 
ash handles, 158,000 pieces gum lumber, 36,000 pieces pop- 
lar lumber, 52,000 pieces pine lumber, 39,600 staves. 

Steamship Clara, Triest. Barcelona, Marseilles and Venice 

43,910 oak staves, 8,424 pieces pine lumber, 197 pieces 
poplar lumber, 12,679 pieces gum lumber. 

Steamship Karen, Colon—557 bundles pine lumber, 10,103 
pieces lumber, 140 pieces piling, 268 cross ties. 

Steamship Jrak, Antwerp and Rotterdam—1,909 boards, 
3,949 pieces pine boards, 78 cases handles, 47,833 staves, 117 
ash logs, 634 pieces cak beards, 2,988 pieces cottonwood 
boards, 3,185 pieces gum _ boards. 

Steamship Antilles, New York—3835,000 feet lumber, 2,700 
bundles box material. 

Steamship Custodian, Liverpool—S8,601 pieces walnut lum- 
ber, 666 pieces cottonwood lumber, 653 pieces poplar lumber, 
3,504 pieces oak lumber, 5.996 pieces oak strips, 856 pieces 
ash lumber, 1,445 pieces dogwood lumber, 1,448 pieces pine 
lumber, 1,481 pieces gum lumber, 766 bundles gum lumber, 
48 persimmen logs, 3.128 pieces hardwood lumber, 218 sacks 
hardwood billets, 689 packages handles, 22,050 staves. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 
totaled 1,378,000 feet. 














MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

MosiLE, ALA., June 4.—Reports from abroad are on 
the whole more encouraging, although the general mar- 
ket is still depressed and sawn timber especially so. 
From the outports it is reported that the demand is 
practically equal to the supply. At the gulf ports there 
is perhaps a shade more confidence. The largest sale 
reported in several months was made here during the 
last fortnight, when 15,000 pieces of timber changed 
hands on the basis of 23 cents. Aside from this only 
small lots have changed hands and at fluctuating prices. 
Shippers report some increase in inquiries and a slight 
tendency toward improvement, but shipments are only 
moderate. 

The sentiment in favor of shutting down is growing 
steadily. The feeling prevails that production must be 
curtailed for some months in order to restore buoyancy 
to the market, which is now overstocked in every line. 
Not a foot of wood went out of this port last week for 
South America, and shippers report no new business. 

The last week’s shipments to Cuba were much smaller 
than usual. Shipments from the entire gulf to May 25, 
aggregate 32,168,747 feet ‘to Havana and 17,280,774 feet 
to other Cuban ports. This shows an increase in the 
exports to Havana over last year, but a decrease of 
about 8 percent in the aggregate exports to the West 
Indies. 

Coastwise business is confined to parcel lots which go 
forward on the steamers of the Mallory line to New 
York. It is reported that coastwise buyers find it more 
profitable now to loan money than to invest it in lumber. 

A standard authority of recent date gives the follow- 
ing compilation of the deliveries by river to Mobile dur- 
ing the last year: 


LOGS. 
Superficial fect. 
Ne er eer ere eer re ee ee 81,150,545 
TUPClO LOMB ...cc cscs vcescsvcessecesovssseeves 13,241,008 
CypresS lOgS 2... ccc cer cress ccs ccecccececces 11,146,863 
Ash logs 4,375.5 





Poplar logs 


I ale a wee a Ow OO wie ee eee 7 343 
NE ccc es: sh uh Woah aCe oe a ae hs 638,009 
oS A. BELPER eT OReC CLEC re Tre Te 501,452 
IE, fo eck 5h ok aden 04 sass eee eee 12,186,111 

bis debe edema es Ree mae 125,642.979 


Timber and lumber delivered at Mobile during 1906 
by barge and raft: 





Pine lussber (superficial fect) «...06.00..06.6s00%<s 13,662,220 
Gem: eee COUEe BOGE) asic cvcccccovcesecdese 14,728.244 
Hewn timber (cubic feet)... ...ccccccccccceces 508,070 
Gem Tee SEUSS BOGE)... cc ccccccecscsspeosces 142,915 
Poplar titsber (Cuble feet) .....5.ccssccccrccece 106,438 


All other timber (cubic feet) ......cccsccccccce 2,350 

The total value of this river traffic in logs, lumber and 
timber for the year is estimated at over $18,000,000 as 
against $14,600,000 for the year previous. 


Some lack of confidence is observable as to the future 
of the interior market, but this is yet scarcely justified 
by any cessation in demand or -weakening in prices. 
Sales’ managers of the mills report enquiries still brisk. 

The Vinegar Bend Lumber Company will shut down 
this week for the installation of a new engine. 

Noel E. Turner, president of the Vinegar Bend Lum- 
ber Company, of Vinegar Bend, has just returned from 
a trip to Cuba, which included a visit to Havana, Matan- 
zas, Guantanamo, Cienfuegos and other ports to which 
lumber is exported. This concern does a large Cuban 
business, and it was to get information at first hand as 
to conditions prevailing in those markets that took Mr. 
Turner to the island. 

Exports for the week ended May 31 were: 

_ Rotterdam—Swedish steamship Skagland, 1,823,210 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $38,287; 379,404 superficial feet sawn, 
$7,905 ; 13,360 cubic feet hewn, $2,939; total, $49,131. 

Havana—British schooner Annie M. Parker, 362,404 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $6,118: American schooner Freddic 
Hencken, 397,553 superficial feet lumber, $7.728; American 
schooner Henry Crosby, 331,934 superficial feet lumber, 
$6,381.34. 

Ceiba—Norwegian steamship Colombia, 25,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $451. 

New York—American steamship Comal, 500,000. superficial 
feet lumber. 

_ Hamburg—Danish steamship Kronberg, 1,261,811 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $27,760; 2,475 cubic feet ash logs, $990; 
1,670 cubic feet poplar logs, $467; 2,022 cubic feet oak 
logs, $808; 722 cubic feet hickory logs, $288; 12,224 cubic 
feet hewn pine, $3,667; 820,716 superficial feet sawn, 
$20,518 ; total, $60,198. 

Aberdeen, Scotland—British steamship Acolus, 24,000 gsu- 
perficial feet hewn pine, $500; 12,000 superficial feet hewn 
ash, $251; 24,000 superficial feet hewn whitewood, $500; 
720,000 superficial feet sawn timber, $14,000; 110,970 super 
ficial feet boards, $4,100; total, $19,351, 

Grimsby—British steamship <Acolus, 894,816 superficial 

feet sawn timber, $17,000. 
_ Santiago—Norwegian steamship Times, 483,182 superficial 
feet lumber, $9,493. 
_ Manzanillo—Norwegian steamship Times, 247,709 super 
ficial feet lumber, $5,471. 











FROM ALABAMA’S CAPITAL. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 2.—Even the most discour- 
aged man is forced to admit that the lumber conditions 
in this territory are better than a week ago and all 
believe now that the tide is turning back to higher 
prices and greater demand. There is some picking up 
in interest on the part of the buyers and here and there 
the placing of orders indicates a restoration to good 
times in the best sense. The fact is that the movement 
is regular, the mills are busy and the yards as a whole 
without any stocks to speak of. This will level up the 
situation, even with the slow demand, so that the aver- 
age will be good. 

The most discouraging feature is the reports that the 
yards of the absorbing territory to the east and north 
are stocked up with lines that the millmen are very 
anxious to move. It is hoped that in the few days of 
good weather promised these stocks will begin to melt 
away, which, with the good demand at home, should 
give the market that boost which is needed. There seems 
to be a quickening of the export demand, as some of 
the mills cutting for that trade have gotten back into 
the market and begun to run full time again. This is 
so of the Cedar Creek mills at Brewton, where a shut- 
down has been on for several days because of labor 
troubles and the quietness of the markets. With better 
export takings there will be better movements from the 
interior and consequently better prices. 

There has been little talk of curtailing the output. 
Some little lack of cars and of labor as well may bring 
this about whether the mills will or not, in which case 
it will not be necessary to hold off the product. There 
is talk about the need of it and the talk may run to 
action if the prices do not liven up, but so far it has 
been indefinite talk. ‘‘It is a very hard matter to cut 
down the output,’’ said one of the large manufacturers 
of the territory. ‘‘It costs a lot of money to keep up 
the fixed expenses and these go along work or no work. 
Hence the idea of curtailment is held off as a last resort 
and to my mind the market will have to get much lower 
than it is now or likely to be before the mills will stop 
getting out lumber.’’ 

Conversation with the dealers elicits the information 
that the mills sell in large measure direct to the home 
consumers and they have no way of telling what this 
amounts to. That it is very large just now all agree 
and it is a good thing at the present time. However, 
the local demand does no more than absorb the flat 
grains and the lower grades so that the rift grades have 
to look to the outside territory. It is regarded as re- 
markable that more yellow pine of high grade is not 
used in the south when it is so popular in the east. 
That it will in future all believe and millmen are work- 
ing the trade carefully in order to educate the people 
to the advantage of the high grade lines for home build- 
ings. 

Timber sales are not as brisk as they have been, for 
the reason that the state tax commission is watching the 
books closely to get the rates paid, by which the tax 
values will be gotten at within the next few days. There 
is no disposition to let timber go at a low price and the 
buyers are loth to buy now at the maximum and have 
to pay taxes on such high holdings a little later. After 
the assessments are made in June and July there will 
be more trading in timber and more mill building as 
a consequence. 

A few days ago the Henderson Lumber Company at 
Sanford, and the Henderson-Boyd Company at Rich- 
burg, closed with the state for 100 and 175 convicts 
respectively, for whose services they pay $35.50 a 
month and find. This is a phenomenally high price 
with keep, the other contracts having been made with 
the state keeping them. It is thought that this is more 


HARDWOODS. 

















DRY HARDWOODS 


150,000 ft. Tennessee Red Cedar Boards 
20,000 ‘ 8-4 No. 1 Common Hickory 
200,000 ‘‘ 8-4 No, 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
44.000 ‘10-4 No. 1 Common Quartered White Oak 
200,000 ‘ 4-4 Shipping Cull Quartered White Oak 
10,000 “ 6-4 1s & 2s Quartered Red Oak 
80,000 ‘' 8-4 No. 1 Common Quartered Red Oak 
100,000 ‘' 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak 
300,000 ‘' 4-4 Shipping Cull Plain Oak 


LOVE, BOYD & CO., 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE. 























OAK FLOORING 
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J. A. WILKINSON 
mh THIN POPLAR 


SPECIAL OAK BILLS. 


Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 
Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 


elecode es, oo” — os 
VA.-TENN. 


Western Union 6th Edition. 

















KELLEY LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. 








Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lumber, Pine and Hemlock lath, White 
and Red Cedar shingles, Maple flooring 
and Cedar fence posts. 











Traverse City, Mich. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK, ASH AND BASSWOOD, 


ASHLAND, KY. 





























Wanted: 


Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 
Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 





FRANK B. STONE 


Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 




















C. CRANE & CO., 


Hardwood Lumber 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN. 








, 
The Lumberman’s 
Handy Library 


Books of recognized value and 
merit in daily use by lumbermen 
everywhere: 


History of the Lumber 
Industry of America 


A comprehensive and permanent text book on 
American lumber history and literature. Bound 
in half leather-levant grain with gold lettering on 
back and gold top. In four volumes; volume 
I now ready. Price, postpaid, $5 a volume, to 
be paid for as received. 


The American Lumberman 
Telecode 


A systematic and practical arrangement of 
telegraphic words to represent phrases, _ sen- 
tences and each size of each grade of each article 
of lumber manufactured. Adapted to all branches 
of the lumber trade; 412 pages; 6x9 inches; 
61,427 code words. Price, postpaid.......§5.00 


Realm of the Retailer 


The best of Met L. Saley’s writings put into 
permanent form. The retailer finds in it hints as 
to yard management, descriptions of lumber sheds, 
appliances for storing and handling lumber, book- 
keeping methods ete.; 390 pages; _ illustrated 
and handsomely bound in cloth. Price, post- 


PAID wrccccsccccccccccccscccccocsecccece $1.50 
In Forest Land 


The humor, sentiment and philosophy of the 
lumber business interpreted by “the lumberman 
poet’ in a volume handsomely printed, illustrated 
in tint, bound in silk cloth end gold stamped. 
Ideal for gift or library. Price, postpaid...$1.25 


The Lumberman’s Actuary 


The tables in this book show at a glance the 
cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a 
thousand; also lath and shingles from 85 cents 
to $6 a _ thousand. Price, postpaid, bound in 
WIRE ob:0'b.b ces cee cs ccticavies See enats - $3.50 
gS eS ee ree eer ee ere -»-» $3.00 


Chapin’s Lumber Reckoner 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scantling, 
square timber and saw logs; contains over 200,000 
figures that can be relied on. Price, postpaid, 
in morocco binding, with lap and pocket, $3. In 
Cloth .ccccccece eoccccce Ccccccecccececcs Qlaeenee 


The American Lumberman’s 
“Curiosity Shop” 


A reference work containing hundreds of prac- 
tical questions about the lumber business. To 
each question there is a full and appropriate 
answer, Which, in many cases, embodies illustra- 
tions. In saw or planing mill, the wholesale or 
retail office, in big and small yard, in the woods 
or on the river, this book will prove the most 
satisfactory and handy reference volume _ ever 
published. Price, postpaid..............4 $2.00 


The Coalier’s Actuary 


The tables show at a glance the amount of 
any quantity of coal from 5 pounds to 1,100 tons 
at prices from 25 cents to $15 a ton, and apply to 
either gross or net tons. Price, postpaid, bound 
in leather, $3; in cloth......... vie-060 00.00 


The Climax Tally Book 


Designed by a practical inspector who knew 
what is wanted. Substantially bound in sheep 
with stiff covers and round corners; the paper, 
printing and special ruling are high grade. The 
Climax has 110 pages and when closed is 44x 
8% inches. Price, postpaid, one copy, 75 cents; 
six copies, $4; twelve copies.........06. - $7.50 


The Wood Workers’ Manual 


Shows the cost and selling price of moulding 
from ™% inch to 10 inches wide; price of lumber 
from $5 to $66 a thousand square feet; 82 pages 
83%x6 inches, printed on high grade bond paper 
and substantially bound in flexible cover. Price, 


postpaid ....... POrPErerrrrrerrerrerere: <8!) 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book 


Gives measurements of all kinds of lumber, 
logs, planks, timbers, wood measure, speed of cir- 
cular saws, care of saws, land measure, wages, 
rent, board, interest etc. Price......... 25 cts 


Same pages and further descriptive matter of 
these useful books may be had from 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 














than the mills can afford to pay for labor even if they 
have bought the timber very cheap. 

It is now given out that the new mill of the Horse 
Shoe Lumber Company at River Falls will be ready for 
work by August 1, with a capacity of 15,000 feet a 
day more than the old plant. This mill was recently 
burned. 

The properties of the railroad operated by the 
Seuthern States Lumber Company, near Seminole, have 
been bought by the Kilby Locomotive Works, of Annis- 
ton, and are being sold out piecemeal. There are thirty 
miles of track, fifty cars, six engines, and a lot of other 
equipment for moving lumber and logs. The road runs 
from Seminole, Baldwin county, to a point near Roberts- 
dale. The people of the county are talking of getting 
the road in hand and making it a permanent thing 
for the handling of traffic in the community. 

A route to be backed by the Southern railway has 
been located from Linden to Demopolis, along which 
there is a great deal of hardwood timber. 

While the Cedar Creek mill at Brewton was shut 
down the entire plant was repaired and made better. 
So far only one of the saw mills has been put to work 
but the others will follow in a few days. 

A tract of timber has been bought near Demopolis by 
the King Lumber Company, of Prentice, for $50,000. 
Some time ago this timber sold for just one-fifth of 
what it has just brought. 

W. A. Williams, manager of the Klondyke Lumber 
Company, of Livingston, and Miss Carrie Rushing have 
just married and are off on their wedding trip to the 
north and east. 

The new planing mill of the Butte Lumber Company 
at Phenix City is ready for work. 

The McCaskell planing mill, near Freeport, Fla., 
burned last week with a lot of fine timber. The origin 
of the blaze is not known. It is to be rebuilt it is 
understood. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GULFPORT, Miss., June 1.—The lumber business as a 
whole is somewhat depressed. The weather has been 
bad for the last few weeks, making it almost impossible 
to log, and in many instances the mills have been flooded 
so that they were unable to run. Added to this has been 
dullness in the export market and the drop in prices for 
interior stuff. Some grades of lumber are off as much 
as $10 a thousand. While this is bad on the manufac- 
turer and the retailer, who is possibly well stocked at 
the topnotch prices, it is beneficial to those who are 
preparing to build. Building operations, however, are 
in danger of a setback owing to the general failure of 
crops in all sections. Indeed, the outlook is not at all 
hopeful through the interior. Cotton has been planted 
twice and the seed supply is exhausted and in many 
instances the last planting has been killed by the cold 
weather and continuous rains. Corn also has been in- 
jured by the continuous rain and it looks as though 
there would not be a half crop. All this will tend to 
lower the prices of lumber in the domestic market. 

All things considered, the price of yellow pine has 
not been too high. First, there is the stumpage that 
has gone skyward and stays there, for the demand will 
not let it come down. Then the evervexing problem is a 
serious hindrance. 

It is said now that the Gulfport & Northwestern, the 
Hines road, will be begun June 15. Everything is in 
readiness for the work. 

This has been a short week in exports both here and 
at Pascagoula, owing to the intervening holiday, but 
both ports have all the vessels loading they can handle 
at present. 


FROM THE GEORGIA CAPITAL. 


ATLANTA, GA., June 4.—A number of general freight 
agents of lines in the southeastern territory informally 
discussed the complaint of the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association in regard to standards for shipments 
at a meeting held at the Piedmont hotel, this city, last 
Wednesday morning. The lumber association has filed 
a complaint with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
asking that changes be made in the use of standards 
on lumber ears. The officials at the meeting discussed 
their probable answer to this complaint, but refused to 
give out anything for publication. 

Car sills and heavy timbers are still in good demand 
at stiff prices. Dressed stock is selling well, but there 
has been no increase in the price during the last week. 
Lath and shingles are normal. The weather is quite 
favorable for saw mill operations, but owing to the de- 
termination of the lumbermen to reduce their outputs 
the conducive conditions are not being taken advantage 
of. There has been no abatement of the car shortage 
trouble, although several demurrage suits have been 
filed against the railroads by the saw mill men. Labor 
is in good supply. 








~~ 


WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 


PENSACOLA, FLA., June 4.—The current month, usually 
quiet in the pitch pine lumber and timber business, gives 
no promise of any improvement on past conditions. Mar- 
ket quotations today on sawn timber of 30-foot averages 
is 23% and 24 cents on a basis of 40 cubic feet average, 
while 28-foot averages are offered at 21 and 22 cents, 
with but few buyers. 

Many mills Lave closed down in this district, some 
of the manufacturers announcing that they intend 
remaining closed until conditions show better than at 
present. Timber, which two years ago was selling at 
15 and 17 cents a foot, is now in demand at 22 and 23 
cents, but the manufacturers accustomed to obtaining 30 
and 32 cents during recent years say they can not cut 
for anything less without losing money. As a rule the 


manufacturers are in good condition to have their plants 
remain idle for an indefinite period, owing to the high 
prices that have prevailed for the last two years. A 
number of the mills are cutting for the interior trade, 
which until last week continued good. A somewhat 
slackened demand is now noticeable, and this is the 
prime reason of the closing of some of the plants. 

Stocks of both lumber and timber are very small in 
this district. The stock at Ferry Pass, the timber 
storage point, has decreased fully one-half, as all 
cargoes are being drawn from that point by exporters, 
who are entering the open market only occasionally for 
stock, while the mills report only medium stocks of 
lumber of exporting grades. 

High water has worked hardships upon a number of 
the mills, thousands of logs being lost, while a storm 
which visited this port last week sent about 1,500 pieces 
of sawn timber adrift, only a portion of which was 
recovered. 


SOUTHERN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WarREN, ARK., June 3.—The continued rain is inter- 
fering considerably with some of the large mills in their 
logging operations. Owing to the lack of sunshine 
yard stock is not drying and orders continue to pile up 
for this class of stock. The yellow pine manufacture 
has been curtailed at least 25 percent the last two 
months on account of unfavorable weather. 

Mannfacturers and shippers of yeNow pine from the 
Warren district are hearing rumors of a contemplated 
advance in freight rates by the railroads to practically 
all of the yellow pine consuming territory. A movement 
is on foot to protest any advance, in fact a reduction in 
rates to Ohio and Missouri gateways will be agitated 
by the large concerns in this vicinity. Rates on lumber 
are too high, compared with rates on more perishable 
commodities that go to make up traffie for the roads in 
this state. 

The car supply has improved materially in the last 
three weeks. At present, however, there is a scarcity 
of box ears on both the Rock Island and Warren Branch 
of the Iron Mountain. A good supply of empties is 
promised later in the week by both lines. 

J. I. Forsythe, of the Bradley Lumber Company, has 
returned from the north, where it is understood he 
bought machinery for a new double band mill to take 
the place of one recently burned. He intends having 
the same running by September 1. : 

C. J. Mansfield and N. H. Clapp, managers of Ar- 
kansas Lumber and Southern Lumber companies, re- 
turned the early part of last week from business trips 
to the north. 

E. L. Roederer and F. P. Zimmerman, representatives 
of the Big Four railway, were Warren visitors last 
week, also B. B. Harris, of Traders Despatch, and Lee 
Pescia, of the Wabash. 











ATCHAFALAYA BAY SHIP CHANNEL NEARING 
COMPLETION. 

New ORLEANS, LA., June 3.—The second annual meet- 
ing of the Atchafalaya Bay Ship Channel Company 
was held at Morgan City last Saturday and during the 
day a movement looking to the holding of a fair at 
Morgan City six months hence, to celebrate the open- 
ing of the channel to traffic, was set on foot and met 
with general public approval. 

Work on the channel was begun May 15, and the 
officers of the company had invited a large number of 
guests from all parts of the state to accompany them 
on an inspection trip. The guests were met at the 
depot and were conducted by a delegation of citizens to 
the steamer F. B. Williams, which carried the party 
down to the scene of the dredging operations, just off 
the mouth of the river. Because of the stiff breeze pre- 
vailing and the resulting heavy seas the dredges were 
not employed at the time, but the visitors were given 
an opportunity to observe the dredging fleet and to 
view the route of the channel. Among those in the 
party were I. B. Williams, president of the company; 
KE. A. Pharr, vice president and manager; C. A. Bib- 
bens, secretary; H. M. Cotten, treasurer; Warren B. 
Reed, consulting engineer; Thomas Thorgensen, E. P. 
Munson, R. Lee Riggs, Thomas Shannon and L. Trainor, 
directors, with a large number of others. Luncheon 
was served on the boat and the trip down and back 
proved a pleasant one. 

At the annual meeting of the company it was pro- 
posed to ask the police jury of St. Mary’s parish to 
levy a 1 mill tax for a period of seven years for the 
work. Such a tax would bring a total estimated return 
of $45,000. The citizens present expressed approval 
of the idea and the proposition will be laid before the 
police jury at its next meeting. In pursuance of the 
plan the following resolutions were adopted: 

Be it Resolved, That this company does hereby pledge 
itself to refund to the treasury of St. Mary parish all taxes 
voted and received, or which might be voted this corpora- 
tion, in the event that the United States shall buy out this 
corporation at cost and interest, with the assurance of 
twenty-five or thirty feet of water in the Atchafalaya bay 
within five years. Be it further 

Resolved, That this company binds itself to turn over to 
the United States government its channel, holdings, port or 
reef, the right to levy such tolls or privileges, at such time 
that the United States pay all expenditures and interest to 
date, with assurance of a twenty-five or thirty foot channel 
within five years. 

Behind this resolution lies the hope of the citizens of 
St. Mary and Monroe parishes that the government will 
take over the enterprise when the present company shall 
have demonstrated its feasibility, and eventually deepen 
the channel to give Morgan City and Berwick twenty- 
five or thirty feet of water. It will be recalled that 
several members of the rivers and harbors committee 


‘visited the bay some time ago and were favorably im- 


pressed with the channel project. 
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The present channel, which is financed by private 
capital, much of which has been furnished by the lum- 
bermen interested, will cost $125,000 and will be com- 
pleted in about six months. The engineers declare that 
it will be permanent, the current of the Atchafalaya 
river being strong enough to keep it cleared. Later, 
should the government fail to take the channel over, the 
company will probably raise the money to deepen it to 
twenty feet. 

At the annual meeting it was also decided not to 
issue stock to the financial guarantors, with these ex- 
ceptions: After liquidation, when the company shall 
have been bought out by the government, those guar- 
antors who have paid tolls shall be issued stock to that 
equivalent; further, this stock shall come in liquidation 
in the same value as the previously issued stock. In 
the event that a guarantor is called upon for cash, not 
tolls, he is to be issued stock sufficient to cover his 
loan. 

A vote of thanks was tendered to R. H. Downman, 
who was unable to attend the meeting, and to Messrs. 
Williams and Pharr for their efforts to advance the 
work. It is altogether probable that a fair will be held 
as suggested to celebrate the completion and opening of 
the channel to navigation. 





RAILROAD REGULATION AT NEW ORLEANS. 


NEw ORLEANS, LA., June 3.—The dispute between the 
local exporters and the railroads over the enforcement of 
stringent car service rules and alleged discriminations 
seems still very far from settlement. It will be recalled 
that the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association 
was instrumental in getting a conference between the 
local business men and the railroad representatives some 
time ago. The latter asked for time to formulate a reply 
to the arguments made by President Hinton and others 
who discussed the matter at the conference. The an- 
swer was submitted last Friday at a meeting held in 
the Board of Trade building and seems to have fallen 
far short of satisfying the shippers. 

The railroad conferees submitted several changes in 
the car service rules, one of which provides that the car 
service charges shall cease if the shipper is unable to 
secure berthroom for his vessel and shall be resumed only 
after such berthroom has been provided. Another per- 
mits the shipper to unload his goods from the car at the 
expiration of the free time and store them at his own 
expense; provided that if they be stored on the premises 
of the carrier the storage charge shall not exceed the car 
service charge. 

No mention was made in the railroad proposals of 


. a remedy for the alleged discriminations against local 


bills and in favor of through bills of lading on export 
shipments, a grievance which has been strongly urged 
throughout the negotiations. 

Today the exporters held a meeting to formulate a 
reply to the railroads’ proposals and it was decided to 
reassert their demands for equal treatment with the 
shippers from other points on through bills. They will 
also ‘‘stand for’’ an extension of the free time, or the 
privilege of some days’ free storage as alternative. They 
ask to be placed on the same footing as the exporters of 
ports like New York and Boston. It is also more or 
less openly charged that other interests are granted here 
the privileges denied to the lumbermen. The roads do 
not seem disposed to grant the full measure of relief 
asked and unless greater progress shall be made at the 
meeting to be held next Thursday the matter may eventu- 
ally be taken to the courts for settlement. 





THE ELECTRIC MOTOR IN SAW MILL WORK. 


The electric motor has taken a very important place 
in saw mill and planing mill work since the com- 
paratively recent perfecting and cheapening of the 
alternating current induction motor. There is prob- 
ably no industry in which the demands are more ex- 
acting, as the power required varies with the kind of 
timber handled and its condition, and the service neces- 
sitates large overload capacities and extremely durable 
construction. 

The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., 
in Bulletin No. 4470, describes this application of the 
induction motor. The induction motor is of such 
rugged construction that it has outstripped its direct 
current rival when severe requirements are present. 
Having neither commutator nor brushes it requires 
no more attention than a jack shaft, is unaffected by 
dust or splinters, and has enabled the electrical en- 
gineer to solve the problems encountered in saw mill 
practice. Electric operation by means of individual 
motors eliminates power waste in shafting (often 50 
percent), reduces the cost of attendance, increases the 
transmission efficiency over steam piping or belts, and 
results in general economy. The bulletin describes and 
illustrates also the Stearns Lumber Company’s mills 
at Stearns, Ky., which are completely equipped with 
General Electric Form K 550 volt, 40-cycle induction 
motors, ranging from 100-horsepower to drive a 9-foot 
double-cut band mill down to 5-horsepower motors for 
cutoff saws, grinding machinery ete. The installation 
of electric drive has placed this mill absolutely inde- 
pendent of any steam plant, thus making it a good 
insurance risk and at the same time much easier to 
operate, and the management has permitted the Gen- 
eral Electric Company to use in the bulletin extracts 
from many commendatory letters on the operation of 
the electrical equipment and its adaptability to the 
different requirements. 

A partial list of installations of General Electric 
Company motors in woodworking mills, covering a 
total of over 5,200-horsepower, is also given, and the 
publication will be found of interest to all managers 


and engineers who are trying to reduce their operating 
expenses with present equipment, or contemplating ex- 
tensions to their plants. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 4.—The last week has wit- 
nessed a remarkable change in the railroad situation 
at Cincinnati. A few weeks back car shortage had 
almost reached the panic stage, but today cars are a 
drug on the market. The Southern railroad seems to 
be one continuous train of cars, all loaded with lumber, 
and consigned to Cincinnati. The local yards of the 
Cincinnati Southern assume the appearance of a vast 
lumber yard. Cars are being unloaded on the railroad 
yards wherever there is sufficient room at the side tracks 
to hold a pile of lumber. Owing to the long continued 
shortage of hardwoods in this market every mill on the 
lines of the Cincinnati Southern and the Louisville & 
Nashville has loaded every available car and shipped it 
to Cincinnati. Trainload after trainload has arrived at 
this terminus until the railroad yards present the ap- 
pearance of having no other business than the carrying 
of hardwood lumber. 

Owing to the weak demand there are many who see a 
reduction in prices and are looking forward to lower 
prices at an early date. The arguments in favor of 
lower prices are the increased supply and the falling 
off in the demand from furniture manufacturers and 
other woodworking industries. Among the manufac- 
turers business has been slowing down for the last 
three months, and now for the first time in two years 
the manufacturers of desks are feeling the effects of a 
decrease in demand. The cause of the falling off in 
trade is readily traced. In the fall of 1906 furniture 
manufacturers announced that owing to the high prices 
of lumber, material and labor, pushing up the cost of 
production, a general increase in all lines of furniture 
of from 10 percent to 25 percent would be made Janu- 
ary 1, 1907. The dealers placed their orders for heavy 
stocks of furniture before the high prices became opera- 
tive, and, of course, had large stocks. The phenomenally 
cold weather and backward spring have kept the spring 
housecleaning back, and today every furniture dealer in 
this section is loaded up with stock that should have 
been disposed of before the middle of April; as a 
consequence, dealers are placing no new orders at the 
factories, and the manufacturers are buying no lumber. 

J. Watt Graham, former treasurer of wse National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, has returned from the 
convention and his trip east. His last official act was pay- 
ing Deputy National Inspector Fred Furgason and his 
assistants their last month’s salary. Mr. Graham is 
happy over being released from the responsibility of 
holding office and is now devoting his time to his own 
business, 

J. A. Porter, of Middletown, Ohio, formerly manager 
of the yellow pine department of Bennett & Witte, but 
now a lumber dealer, dropped into town yesterday in the 
interests of the lumber firm of J. A. Porter & Co. 

John J. Mertz, of the Memphis (Tenn.) branch of 
Bennett & Witte, has been transferred to the Cincinnati 
office, owing to the increased business devolving on 
Manager E. F. Thoman. 

The following are the receipts and shipments of 
lumber at Cincinnati for April and May, 1907, as com- 
pared with the same months in 1906: 


Receipts, Shipments, 

Cars. Cars. 

Se W506 09:8 640-654440000004040 6,875 5,398 
By EE 66-0 60-9. 902953890000 0550 7,561 5,457 
Dy. SE bso 644040 0600060040000055% 6,847 5,598 
er rer Te ee 9,312 7,274 


This shows the receipts in May, 1907, to have been 
1,751 cars in excess of the receipts of April, 1907; while 
the shipments in May, 1907, exceeded those of April 
1,817 cars. 

B. F. Dulweber has so far recovered from the opera- 
tion performed three weeks ago as to be able to be 
removed to his home in Cumminsville, where he is now 
convalescing. It will be weeks before he will visit his 
office. 

George Littleford has recovered entirely from his re- 
cent attack of typhoid, and after returning from the 
convention at Atlantic City is around the business cen- 
ters, apparently none the worse for his recent severe 
illness, 
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IN THE EAST TEXAS LUMBER CENTER. 

Houston, TEx., June 3.—There has been a super- 
abundance of rain over the entire state and the pros- 
pects for the farmers getting a good crop are rather 
bad. It may be that it is not too late to overcome 
the damage, but a great many are becoming discouraged. 
In Houston the downpour was terrific, the ship channel 
was about ten feet out of banks and the oldest resi- 
dents of this city do not remember anything like it 
except in 1879. In this present overflow one of the 
heaviest losers was the C. R. Cummins Lumber Com- 
pany, which has its yard on the banks of the channel. 
The yard was fully ten feet under water. The rail- 
roads in east Texas suffered considerably and the ma- 
jority of the mills were out of commission for several 
days. 

Prices are far from satisfactory to the manufac- 
turers and while they are not making any particular 
effort to secure business it nevertheless is a fact that 
inquiries are not coming in to the satisfaction of the 
majority of them. They vary too much to give any 
quotations. 

The Jones Hardwood Company, of Houston, has been 
organized with the following well known lumbermen as 
incorporators: Roy M. Farrar, N. E. Meador and 
Harry A. Hurt. The capital stock of this company 
is $20,000. 
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There is Satisfaction in 
Handling Our Yellow Fir 


ig it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 

P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that’ grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


oy aa PARROAD DOC BRIDGE 
AND CAR MATERIAL” : 


We he eee a daily c dee of 150,000 fect. whic h 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 

Ask for our prices—We’ll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448. 








Pacific 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers. 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 








FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are manufacturers. TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash. 








a 


Fir Lumber 


CAR SHIPMENTS, FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC CARGOES, 


Port Blakely Mill Company, 


PORT BLAKELY, WASH. 
Eastern Representative: W. W. VAWTER, 542 Lumber Exchange, 


inneapolis, Minn. 


San Francisco Offices: RENTON, HOLMES & CO., 116 BatterySt. 














Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast lumber of all 
kinds beth by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours, 


Ss. E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 
All inquiries for car business address 
Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 


want your orders. We are running this ad 
merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 


Mills at 


HARRISON, IDAHO. 
HAUSER, IDAHO. 
NORTHPORT, WASH. 


S. H. L. Lumber Go. 


414-15-16 Columbia Building, 


We use Telecode. SPOKANE, WASH. 





- TEN CARS TANK STOCK . 


Select Western Pine 


Widths, 2x6 to 2x12 
Lengths, 12, 14 & 16 ft. 


Prompt Shipments. We can get a move 
on itif you want it. Rough or Worked, 


Washington Mill Co. 


4 SPOKANE, WASH. 











(LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR ) 
POSTS and PILING. 


po Lindsley Bros. Co. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
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If in th t the LOWEST 
Market for. BOXES PRICES from the 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMPANY, $7oxAn=- 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Flood Bidg., 
Market & Powell Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 

















California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


ask LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 708-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE SOUTHWEST. 


——worn 
IN THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas Ciry, Mo., June 4.—Just at this time the 
lumbermen of this territory are much interested in the 
crop outlook, as the reports have been far from favor- 
able for the last two months. It is nearing the usual 
harvest for wheat, but the crop in this section is so 
backward owing to cold weather that it will be quite 
late and there is time for much more damage before it 
can be cut. So far as can be learned, the damage is 
much greater in the southern part of the territory. In 
Texas there will be practically no wheat, and in south- 
ern Oklahoma there will be very little. Estimators give 
Oklahoma a half crop. A report June 1 on Kansas 
wheat shows that good rains last week have been very 
beneficial, and that prospects are materially better than 
a week ago. This report states that the present esti- 
mates of the probable crop range from 50,000,000 to 
70,000,000 bushels, and that favorable weather from now 


bushels. It will be remembered that June 1, 1906, sup- 
posedly reliable reports estimated the crop from 50,000,- 
000 to 70,000,000 bushels, and in fact the actual crop 
turned out over 90,000,000 bushels, so the Kansas deal- 
ers are not discouraged over the wheat prospects in 
spite of the unfavorable reports of the last month. 
Secretary Ellis, of the Missouri state board of agri- 
culture, reports that wheat declined only 2 points during 
May, which comes rather as a surprise. The present 
condition of Missouri wheat is 80, which means that 
there will be fully an average crop with good weather 
from now on. The damage in Nebraska is slight and 
some are looking for a record crop for that state this 
year. Corn is backward all over the territory, and 
quite a percentage is not yet in. However, this need 
cause no worry for unless there should be early frosts 
in the fall favorable weather during the next sixty days 
will bring out the corn in good shape. 

Retail trade conditions have not changed materially 
during the last few weeks. In the country the trade 
is falling off sharply as the farmers get busy with their 
field work. At most places the town trade is normal, 
and at some points very active. The Kansas City build- 
ing permits for May were $1,280,135, a gain over the 
permits of May, 1906, of $369,565. Another evidence 
of the continued growth of Kansas City is shown in the 
bank clearings, which during May were $139,809,480, 34 
percent greater than those of May, 1906. 

Wholesalers here say that while the car situation will 
probably be easier this month than previously this year 
they do not look for the improvement to be other than 
temporary and fear that fall shipments will drag about 
as bad as those of the spring. In the south the supply, 
while better than previously, is not fully relieved and 
some manufacturers say that even now it is difficult 
to get a fair supply of box cars, although open cars 
are quite plentiful: It is believed here that through 
June shipments from the south will be heavier than 
any previous month unless the mills are hampered by 
wet weather, as many of them have been during the 
last week or ten days. Lumbermen posted on coast 
conditions say that there is little hope for a good 
supply of cars in the northwest at any time this year, 
and that shipments will be slow and very limited, neces- 
sitating the dealers to turn in other directions for 
lumber as substitutes for fir, spruce and cedar. 

The demand at wholesalers is not active. The inquiry 
is probably as heavy as usual at this time, but seems 
light when compared with the active demand of a few 
weeks ago. While a few dealers will place liberal orders 
for fall stock this month, it is not believed that the 
dealers as a rule will come into the market until July, 
and it is likely that the June demand will show a very 
marked falling off from that of May. This is not cause 
for disappointment, however, as all mills are further 
behind on orders than they should be, and a light de- 
mand this month will give them a chance to catch up on 
their business and afford better service in the way of 
shipments for the early fall trade. The markets seem 
to be firm except cn yellow pine which have eased off 
somewhat during the last ten days. 

C. J. Flack, of the Redwood Manufacturers Company, 
left here June 2 for Chicago and the east on business, 
to be gone for several weeks. 

W. ©. Bowman has returned from Texas where he is 
interested in a number of retail yards. He says that 
they have had too much rain in Texas and that there 
will be a short crop of small grain, although good 
weather from this on will bring forth good corn and 
cotton crops. 

Harry <A. Gorsuch, secretary of the Southwesterp 
Lumbermen’s Association, will leave here today to at 
tend a meeting of the Arkansas Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at Hot Springs, Ark., on June 5, 





THE CALCASIEU DISTRICT. 

LAKE CHARLES, La., June 2.—Unprecedented condi- 
tions are now prevailing throughout the Caleasieu dis- 
trict. Practically every saw mill having river or lake 
frontage has been obliged to shut down by reason of 
excessively high water brought on by the torrential 
rains of the last month or six weeks. Property damage 
is considerable along the water front and in addition 
to the damage being done to engine rooms, machinery 
ete. several million feet of logs are reported to have 
been lost up to date and with a raft of as much more 
tearing down the river and due at this point tomorrow. 
Considerable apprehension is being felt for the safety 
of the big steel bridges of the Kansas City Southern 
and Southern Pacific railroads. Water from the Cal- 
easieu river is now lapping stringers on these bridges 


and on either side of the bridges serious washouts have 
occurred, bending the heavy rails. The Kansas City 
Southern has all but suspended operations and it will 
be some time after the flood before the damage to the 
track and bridge will have been repaired. The Southern 
Pacific made its last run this morning, but was obliged 
to ferry passengers from Westlake to Lake Charles in 
launches. The water is still rising and about six inches 
additional rise is expected by tomorrow night, after 
which some relief is expected. 

The big plant of the J. A. Bell Lumber Company is 
almost entirely surrounded by water and access is dif- 
ficult. The two mills of the Long-Bell Lumber Company 
are down, and those of the Powell Lumber Company, 
Hodge Fence & Lumber Company, J. C. Stout, Perkins 
& Miller Lumber Company, Lake City mill, W. H. 
Norris Lumber Company and Lock Moore & Company 
all have suspended operations indefinitely and all have 
suffered more or less damage which at the present time 
can not be estimated. 

The tug Moore on its trip to Sabine a few days ago 
from Lock Moore & Company’s plant, towing one barge 
load of timber and a barge which was being towed light, 
met with a mishap on the outside and lost half the cargo 
of timber and the new barge Buffalo Bayou No. 2. 
This harge had recently been eompleted and was a 
stanch boat. The losses, however, were covered by in- 
surance. 

The mill of the King-Ryder Lumber Company at 
3onami is employing Japanese as laborers and_ the 
experiment is being watched with interest. It is the 
first time Japanese labor has been employed in this 
district. 

Regarding market conditions here, with the mills all 
down and mails all delayed, there is very little doing 
this week. Exporter C. B. Wilcox has in port the 
steamship Longscar loading for Rotterdam with lumber 
and timber. The cargo will consist of.two million feet. 
The steamship Winifred is due to arrive at Port Arthur 
Tuesday and will take on cargo for Rotterdam for 
account of Mr. Wilcox. Later in the month the steam- 
ship Corby Castle will be in port to take on eargo for 
Antwerp. There is much activity being manifested in 
export circles and the demand for the better grades of 
material, such as prime floorings, rift floorings, deck- 
ings ete. is very good. The market on timber and saps 
is a little off at this writing and exporters are not 
buying any more than is absolutely necessary to fill 
orders. A very small percentage is being consigned at 
this time. ‘ 


FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 

BEAUMONT, TEX., June 3.—The severe rain storms 
which visited east Texas and Louisiana the last week in 
May well nigh put a quietus on saw mill operations in 
the sections most affected, many mills being completely 
submerged and others losing the greater part of the logs 
in the booms. Nearly all the plants on the Neches and 
Sabine rivers and their tributaries were badly inundated 
and met with greater or less loss. 

At Voth, eight miles from Beaumont on Pine Island 
bayou, the mills of the Keith Lumber Company were 
badly affected and the loss to the company will exceed 
$15,000, and will not be known t:ntil the flood sub- 
sides. The boilers were under ten feet of water and 
the water came to the top of the door of the black- 
smith shop, which is ordinarily fifteen feet above the 
surface of the bayou, which at the height of the flood 
raised twenty-five feet. The water was four feet deep 
all over the yards where the lumber was stacked and a 
current ten feet deep was flowing through the drying 
sheds. A boom estimated to have held 5,000,000 feet of 
logs broke and resulted in carrying out the railroad 
bridges on the Dallas line of the Southern Pacific and 
the Center line of the Santa Fe, putting both roads out 
of business for nearly a week. It is probable that half 
of the logs may be saved. About 300,000 feet of manu- 
factured lumber floated away. 

The Sabine Tram & Lumber Company has filed suit 
in the district court in this city against the Texarkana 
& Ft. Smith Railway Company, for damages aggregat- 
ing $32,435.13, alleging extortion and overchange in 
rates on lumber shipped by the plaintiff to Port Arthur. 
The petition alleges that from the first of the year to 
April 15 a rate of 5 cents was charged for lumber 
shipped by the plaintiff, whereas the rate fixed by the 
laws of Texas is but 4c. The defendant is also charged 
with having charged for more weight than that actually 
sent. Forty-seven consignments, making sixty-four cars, 
were shipped during the period covered by the suit. 

The receivers of the W. A. Powell Lumber Company, 
of New Orleans, have closed the office which has been 
maintained in this city during the last year, and will 
hereafter transact the business from the home office. C. 
S. Flanagan, who has been the agent of the Powell 
company in this city, will take a month’s vacation in 
the north and upon his return will open an expert office 
in Port Arthur. 

W. J. Townsend, of Lufkin, recently closed a deal for 
28,000 acres of timber land in Hardin and Liberty 
counties, estimated to contain 140,000,000 feet of pine. 
The cash consideration is given out as $500,000. The 
property was bought for the Thompson & Ford Lumber 
Company, of Houston. 

The Waterman Lumber & Supply Company has taken 
over the mill and holdings of the Victory Lumber Com- 
pany on the extension of the Texas & Gulf railroad 
from Timpson and will put up a larger mill. 

J. B. Allgood has bought the interest of his partner, 
J. B. Burns, in the Pine Valley Lumber Company at 
Center. 

Labor for both the Call and Kirbyville mills of the 
Kirby Lumber Company is scarce and strenuous efforts 
are being made to get recruits from other sections. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 
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Albert Helbig, of Lemont, Ill., was in Chicago last 
Saturday. 

Charles A. Goodyear, a well known lumberman of 
Tomah, Wis., was in Chicago last week on business. 

Mr. Zimmerman, of the Wilson Lumber Company, La 
Porte, Ind., was in Chicago Tuesday of this week on 
business for his concern. 

Albert Goodman, of the Mills Lumber Company, De- 
eatur, Ill., spent Saturday of last week and Sunday of 
this week in Chicago on business and pleasure. 

W. H. H. Smith, of the W. H. H. Smith Company, 
wholesale lumberman of Toledo, Ohio, was in this city 
Thursday of this week and left the following evening 
for St. Louis, Mo. 

R. A. Long, president of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, of Kansas City, Mo., well known manufacturer 
and yard operator in yellow pine, was in Chicago Friday 
of last week on a brief business trip. 

R. T. Jones, president of the R. T. Jones Lumber 
Company, of North Tonawanda, N. Y., was in Chicago 
early this week on his way to the north, where he 
went to look over the field in quest of supplies. 

J. W. Kitchen, of Vansant, Kitchen & Co., well known 
manufacturers and wholesalers of high grade poplar and 
oak lumber at Ashland, Ky., was in Chicago Wednesday 
of this week on a brief business visit. 

I’. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., one of the best 
known lumbermen of the white pine region, and his son, 
W. A. Gilchrist, of Memphis, Tenn., were in Chicago the 
latter part of last week on business and pleasure. 

George W. Whipple and W. P. Vivian, the energetic 
personnel of the Advance Lumber Company, of Detroit, 
Mich., were in Chicago Tuesday on a trip to the upper 
peninsula of Michigan on a stock looking expedition. 
They were looking fine and feeling accordingly. 

Harvey S. Hayden, president of the Hayden & West- 
cott Lumber Company, wholesaler of hardwood lumber, 
with offices in the Railway Exchange building, recently 
returned from the fifth annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, at Norfolk, Va. 
While in the east Mr. Hayden visited his old home at 
Princeton, N. J. 

Dwight Davis, Chicago representative of Schwager & 
Nettleton, well known west coast lumbermen with head- 
quarters at Seattie, Wash., and also representative of 
the Robinson Lumber Company, of New Orleans, La., 
left this city last Monday for a week’s trip in the 
east which will include visits to Detroit, Toledo and 
other Michigan and Ohio towns. 


E. P. Arpin, of the John Arpin Lumber Company 
and the Arpin Hardwood Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday of this week 
and called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. 
Arpin is one of the best known of the northern hard- 
wood operators. He reported ‘conditions very satis- 
factory in the north and said that stocks were in 
excellent demand. 

I’. E. Sheldon, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
well known manufacturer and wholesaler of yellow pine 
with offices in the Chemical building, St. Louis, Mo., 
was in Chicago this week and called upon several of his 
friends in the lumber trade, among them being the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Mr. Sheldon was looking well 
and said that his company was getting its share of the 
business and believed that the season would be a good 
one. 

Frank B. Houston, of Houston Bros., Vicksburg, 
Miss., and George H. Houston & Co., Chicago, has re- 
turned from a visit to the several mills of the two 
concerns in Mississippi. Mr. Houston says that the 
3igbee mills are running steadily on day time and the 
Vicksburg mills night and day and that both plants 
have a good supply of logs ahead. The sales and traffic 
department of Houston Bros. has been transferred to 
Vicksburg, where a new office building has been erected 
and where the sales affairs will be in closer touch with 
the firm’s rapidly increasing trade. 


Among the visitors to Chicago the last week was W. 
D. Reeves, president of the W. D. Reeves Lumber Com- 
pany, of Helena, Ark. Mr. Reeves was accompanied by 
J. L. Scheve, one of his esteemed representatives. These 
gentlemen report a fair volume of business, but consid- 
erable interruption to production by reason of the un- 
favorable weather conditions which have existed for the 
last three months. Mr. Reeves stated they have had 
five seasons of high water since last December—a sort 
of an up and down to the volume and character of the 
rivers—and other interferences which have materially 
lessened the possibilities of business. Values are fairly 
stable, however, and the outlook improving in propor- 
tion as the weather clears up. 


In addition to the recent sale of timber by the Sage 
interests in the east from their Mississippi holdings to 
the Gilchrist-Fordney Lumber Company, which also re- 
cently purchased the plant and timber of the Kingston 
Lumber Company, the Sage interests have disposed of 
a large block of timber to the Wausau Southern Lum- 
ber Company, which consists of J. D. Ross, of the Brooks 
& Ross Lumber Company, of this city; Jacob Mortenson, 
of Oak Park, Ill.; C. J. Winton, of Wausau; Walter 
Alexander, of that city, and C. V. Edgar, formerly of 
Wausau, now of West Virginia. This purchase gives 
the latter concern holdings to the amount of 1,000,- 
000,000 feet of Mississippi longleaf pine and it is 
now casting about for a location for manufacturing 


purposes. It has not been decided whether Hattiesburg 
or Laurel has the greater advantage in point of loca- 
tion. The timber is tributary to both these centers. 
It expects to build a saw mill of considerable pro- 
portions at any early date. 

J. Israel, representing the Great Eastern Timber 
Company, Limited, hardwoods, of London, called on 
the LUMBERMAN this week in the course of a buying 
trip for his house. He had been to the principal hard- 
wood centers of the south, devoting especial time to 
New Orleans and Memphis. He said that some items 
were showing a little recession in price which he had 
been able to take advantage of owing, apparently, to 
the difficulty of making prompt shipment to the do- 
mestic trade, but he was surprised at the firmness with 
which most hardwood stocks are held. He reports that 
the English trade is in better shape than it has been, 
the demand being stronger and consumers having ac- 
cepted the necessity of paying higher average prices for 
American hardwoods than they were accustomed to in 
the past. The feeling among the English lumbermen is 
that lumber prices must show a steady advance as time 
goes on with only temporary recessions which will have 
little bearing upon the general trend of the market. 


C. J. Flack, eastern agent of the Redwood Manufac- 
turers Company, of Black Diamond, Cal., with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., favored the LUMBERMAN 
offices with a call on Wednesday of this week while on 
a business trip to Chicago. Mr.. Flack spoke enthu- 
siastically of redwood conditions in and about Kansas 
City territory, an example of his enthusiasm being 
shown in his assertion that prominent wholesale lumber 
interests in Kansas City advise him that 95 percent 
of the beveled siding now sold in that territory is of 
redwood. He said that the car service is much improved 
for shipments from the coast, with a corresponding im- 
provement in deliveries. It will be recalled that Mr. 
Flack at the various annual meetings of lumber asso- 
ciations during the last two seasons exploited consist- 
ently and insistently the products of the Redwood Manu- 
facturers Company. He advises the LUMBERMAN that 
he has in purpose a still more vigorous campaign for 
the next association season, part of it by way of a 
novelty the particulars of which he did not care to 
divulge, but it will be something sensational and spec- 
tacular. Mr. Flack left for the east on business Wednes- 
day evening. 
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KINGSTON PLANT SOLD TO NEW COMPANY. 

One of the most recent notable lumber incorporations 
is the Gilchrist-Fordney Company, which will operate at 
Laurel, Miss. The incorporators are well known to the 
lumber industry and the business world at large. They 
are I. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, Mich., and his three 








F. W. GILCHRIST, OF ALPENA, MICH. ; 
Successful Lumberman Now Heading New Enterprise. 


sons, Frank and Ralph, of Alpena, and W. A. Gil- 
christ, of Memphis, Tenn., and Congressman J. W. 


Fordney, of Saginaw, Mich. F. W. Gilchrist, presi- 
dent of the new concern, is one of the best known and 
most successful lumbermen of the Thunder bay district. 


He is identified with a number of important lumbering 
and other enterprises, among them being the Gilchrist 
Transportation Company, which is the second largest 
owner of vessels on the lakes and which has been in 
business for seventy years. Mr. Gilchrist has a mill 
at Alpena which is manufacturing hardwoods and floor- 
ing. He is a stockholder in the Rust-Owen Lumber Com- 
pany, of Drummond, Wis., as well as in the Three 
States Lumber Company and the W. E. Smith Lumber 
Company, both of Cairo, Ill. He is president of the 
Alpena National bank and is the principal owner of a 
cement manufacturing plant located at Alpena, which is 
one of the largest institutions of its kind in the United 
States. 

Congressman J. W. Fordney is vice president and 
Ralph E. Gilchrist, of Alpena, son of F. W., and also 
well known in the lumber trade through his connection 
with various important industries, is secretary and 
treasurer. Mr. Fordney has been a lumberman almost 
all his life, although he has looked to the timber end 
of the business rather than to the manufacturing. He 
has large holdings of west coast timber, his interests 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEWITEMS WE CAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Red Cedar Shingles, 


All made from Green Timber. 


All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 

High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 

Spruce and Cedar, +4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank in Spruce, Fir and Cedar, 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 


Washington Lumber & Timber Co, 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 
DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 
22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 














CHWAGER & NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES | 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 





WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We have in transit unsold, via. Minnesota transfer Minn. 
3 Straight Cars,5-2 %” Perfections, 18” 
3 Mixed Cars, Extra Perfections and Clears 
3 Straight Cars, 5-2 Extra Clears 
Write or Wire for Prices. 
R.. Ji, Mpnz, LUMBER, Co.. 
WASHINGTON FIR, SPRUCE RED CEDAR LUMBER, 
WASHINGTON RED CEDAR SHINGLES. 


Mills: 26-327 LUMBER Exerance, _ Mills: 
BLAINE, 2 Luneee CUSTER, 
WASH. SEATTLE, WaASMANGTON. WASH. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers. Telecode Used. 

















PACIFIC WASHINGTON 
COAST RED CEDAR 


LUMBER—SHINGLES 


MANUFACTURER, 
WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


oy Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-J212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, 
































FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J, §. BENNETT LUMBER CO, 
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LOUIS NICOLAI, President. A. NEPPACH, Secretary. 


BASE LINE LUMBER COMPANY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIES AND 


OREGON PINE LUMBER rivers. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Office, 227 Davis St. PORTLAND, OREGON. 








L. C. PALMER, Pres. J. M. LEITER, Sec, 
J.S. BRADLEY, Treas. & Gen. Mgr. 


OREGON FIR 


AND LARCH LUMBER 


Direct from Manufacturers, 


BRIDAL VEIL LUMBERING CO. 


BRIDAL VEIL, OREGON. 

















THE EXTRA *A* 

rep cevan..-. SAIINGLES 

We make, will suit your most critical customer, We cut nothing else. 
275,000 PER DAY 


THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., 


4260% Alder Street 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





INS” _EVERETT, WASH. 











Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OF 


FIR AND CEDAR 
LUMBER AND LATH 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Via Any Route. 














Let us quote you on 


2x4—8 to 14 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 
2x6—8 to 18 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 
5x6 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Ceiling B& CB 
1x4 No. 2 & Btr. Fir Flooring F G 


For immediate shipment. 





MAIN OFFICE AND MILLS, 


Everett, Wash. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Mgr. 
1034 Lumber Exchange. 

















‘FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 
Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 








q EVERETT, WASH. a: 
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Worth Ten Times Its Cost 


From Winton Lumber & Mnfg. Co., 
Laynesville, Ky. 














“Enclosed please find check for $2 covering one 
CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER. The 
time saved in figuring is WORTH TEN 
TIMES the cost of the book.” Address 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


315 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 


























being closely allied with those of the Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Company. He is an active factor in the develop- 
ment of the coal industry of the Saginaw valley. He is 
a director of the Commercial National bank and presi- 
dent of the Fidelity & Accident Society, both of Sag- 
inaw, and is largely interested in many other commercial 
activities of Michigan and other states. He has held 
political office almost continuously since 1895. 

The company is capitalized at $1,200,000. It has pur- 
chased 50,000 acres of timber land near Laurel, Miss., 
which is mostly pine, although it contains some hard- 
woods. To manufacture this timber into lumber the 
company has purchased the big plant of the Kingston 
Lumber Company, located at Laurel, which is said to 
have a capacity of about 150,000 fect a day. It is esti- 
mated that the timber holdings of the Gilchrist-Fordney 
Company will keep the mill in active operation for the 
next twenty years. The selling end of the business will 
be taken charge of by the Three States Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cairo, Ill., in which the Gilchrists are inter- 
ested. 


YELLOW PINE EXPERT VISITS CHICAGO. 

Ray Weiss, general sales agent of the Kirby Lum- 
ber Company, with headquarters in Houston, Tex., 
is a visitor in Chicago this week. Mr. Weiss is mak- 
ing a round of the sales offices with a view to secur- 
ing an accurate idea of the present state of trade. 
He said he had received a telegram conveying infor- 
mation that owing to the heavy rains in the south- 








RAY WEISS, OF HOUSTON, TEX.; 
General Sales Agent, Kirby Lumber Company. 


west all the mills of the Kirby Lumber Company are 
temporarily closed. The company now is operating 
thirteen plants, and the product is moving out in a 
satisfactory manner. Owing to the car shortage there 
has been some accumulation of stocks and Mr. Weiss 
states that the company now has a good assortment 
at the majority of its plants. Relative tothe car supply 
he said that the requisitions were being filled but not 
with the kind of cars desired. This statement he 
explained by an illustration: ‘‘We place an order 
for ten cars for a certain plant, for instance, and the 
railroad delivers us ten cars, but we are not privi- 
leged to load them wherever we please; we may desire 
to ship lumber to Nebraska, and get an eastern car 
which we could not load for a western point. The 
railroads send in the cars on the supposition that we 
will be able to give them some kind of a load which 
the state of our order wooks does not always permit. 
However, we would rather have the cars, even though 
they do not enable us to handle the business we de- 
sire to close out.’’ 

While Mr. Weiss does not think crop conditions are 
of an encouraging nature yet, he does not believe the 
damage has been as great as is currently believed. 
The heavy rains which have been general throughout 
the country he thought would be instrumental in giv- 
ing the semi-arid regions of the west an extremely 
heavy production. 





OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE PHILANTHROPIC. 


The following letter, which is self explanatory, has 
been received by the LUMBERMAN over the signature of 
Mrs. Henry Solomon, of 4406 Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, president of the Illinois Industrial School for 
Girls at Evanston, Il. It appeals to and should com- 
mand the attention of all in any way charitably in- 
clined: 

The Illinois Industrial School is making its last appeal to 
the public in order to enable it to continue to serve the cause 
of the juvenile court. The county pays $10 for each child, 
while the actual cost is $15. There is no contributing mem- 
bership—its legacies are tied up in litigation. Cook county 
is unable to pay for its wards until September. No money 
will be paid for April, May, June, July or August until that 
time. 

The present management assumed control of the school 
on the first of January, when the secretary of the old board 
resigned. They found that every child in the school re- 
quired medical attention. For three months they ran a 
hospital, not a school. They have restored the children 
to perfect health, have raised the institution from a most 
deplorable, poverty stricken condition to the standard de- 
manded by modern philanthropic ideals. The schools of 


Evanston refuse to take the children and in spite of the 
compulsory education laws of our state there is no public 
school available. Consequently the directors must employ 
their own teachers. Not one of the children has a fit home 
cr guardians; there are no other places to which they can 
be sent but to the alms houses. 

The management has been appealing to the public con- 
stantly with some result. It has tried to interest the large, 
rich men's clubs through its individual members, without 
success. Some of the women’s clubs have given. The only 
large response has come from the Chicago Women’s Club and 
its members. One gentleman has contributed $1,000. The 
deficit each month is over $500. There are 125 Protestant 
girls from 5 to 15 years of age in the school. 

It seems incredible that this rich Protestant community in 
which there are hundreds of men and women rich enough to 
assume individually the entire financial responsibility of the 
school without harm to themselves or their children should 
be willing to allow these iittle friendless girls to be placed 
in the poor houses of our counties. Many of the children 
now working in homes under the guardianship of the school 
are in most deplorable conditions and every effort is being 
made to change their mode of life. It is perfectly useless to 
publish statements and to criticise while the public remains 
so apathetic. There are many who sympathize, but few 
willing to sign checks. The school has received great con- 
sideration from the firms with which it has been dealing, 
but the directors are not willing to contract large debts, as 
the result of their inability to collect money due from the 
counties. In October, when the women’s clubs meet again, it 
will be possible to secure their assistance for the dependent 
girls, the most neglected of all the children of Illinois. An 
appeal is being sent to clubs and to churches and church 
organizations and upon the response to these appeals will 
rest the decision of the board of managers, either to close 
the school or to continue its work. 


A recent writer has said that the noblest work. of 
the present generation is teaching the coming genera- 
tion, a declaration which might be improved by saying 
that the noblest work of this generation is conserving 
the future moral and physical welfare of the coming 
generation, who, as mothers, will control the moral and 
physical condition of the generations to follow. 

The work undertaken from solely altruistic motives 
by the Illinois Industrial School for Girls is one whose 
results for good are beyond calculation. The purposes 
of the school and its dire distress should appeal to the 
most generously disposed class in the community, the 
lumbermen. 





SPRAGUE LUMBER COMPANY LAUNCHED. 

F. B. Sprague, formerly one of the personnel of the 
D. W. Higbie Lumber Company, has organized the F. B. 
Sprague Lumber Company and opened offices at 748 
First National Bank building. 

The new company will make a specialty of hardwood 
lumber of all kinds and as Mr. Sprague is well known 
to the Chicago trade his company will begin business 
under conditions favoring its success. 





CONDITIONS IN THE HORSE TRADE. 

The salient features in the local horse trade are 
reported by Abe Klee & Son to be that indications fore- 
cast the opening of the summer market with a more quiet 
demand from all quarters for most classes. Choice light 
harness offerings are free sellers at the highest level of 
the season, at $200 to $400. Heavy drafters are still 
holding their own, supply in the country being insufli- 
cient to satisfy the demand. Horses still hold firmly at 
the following scale: 

Poor to fair. 
Heavy drafters ............+.$150 to $190 
Loggers and feeders ......... 140 to 175 


Fair to good. 
$225 to $400 
225 to 325 


ES I <i 5 dinar, 6: 4:00 em 90 to 110 125to 175 
Pe OOD cn aa haan kewas 120to 175 200 to 300 
Coach horses (pairs)......... 250 to 400 500 to 1000 
MR cece ik eda cig a setee a aeiind ais 125 to 185 200 to 250 





LUMBERMEN VISITING CHICAGO. 
Among the lumbermen and those affiliated with the 
lumber industry registering in Chicago this week were 
teh following: 


H. W. Merrill, Saginaw, Mich. 

Earl Palmer, Paducah, Ky. 

W. A. Scott, San Francisco, Cal. 

E. H. Eddy, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

J. E, Oldham, Boston, Mass. 

E. J. Clark, Waco, Tex. 

J. M. Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. 
A. C. Quixley, Beloit, Wis. 

R. L. Oliver, Muscatine, Iowa. 

Cc. H. Bradley, Duluth, Minn. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts of lumber by water at the port of Chicago 
during the week ended June 5 showed an increase over 
the previous week. Thirty-three vessels which en- 
tered the harbor brought in 11,391,000 feet of lumber, 
52,000 ties, 2,000 poles and 1,200,000 shingles, as 
against thirty-one vessels which brought in 9,907,000 
feet of lumber, 69,100 posts and 5,000 ties the previous 
week. This brings the total receipts at the port of 
Chicago by water from January 1, 1907, to date, to 
71,366,000 feet of lumber, 196,685 ties, 105,000 pos’s, 
19,000 poles and 1,200,000 shingles. 

Arrivals by date and vessel for the week were: 


May 29—Schooner Rob Roy, Marinette, Wis., Roper Lum- 
ber Company to the Columbia Lumber Company, 105,000 
feet. Steamer FE. FE. Buckley, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Penn- 
sylvania Bark & Lumber Company to the T. Wilce Company, 
300,000 feet. Schooner G. Sturges, Cheboygan, Mich., Sam- 
uel Gilpin to Raber & Watson, 8,000 ties and 2,000 poles. 
Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber 
Company to the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 350,000 
feet. Steamer Kalkaska, Duluth, Minn., Alger Smith & Co. 
to the Pilsen Lumber Company, 750,000 feet. Schooner 
R. L. Fryer, Bayfield, Wis., Wachsmuth Lumber Company to 
the Pilsen Lumber Company, 650,000 feet. 

May 30—Steamer R. C. Wente, Manistee, Mich., McBride 
Lumber Company to the International Harvester Company, 
240,000 feet. Steamer P. Sawyer, Manistee, Mich., R. G. 
Peters Salt & Lumber Company to the South Side Lumber 
Company, 325,000 feet. Steamer M. Marshall, Manistee, 
Mich., Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company to the Great 
Lakes Dredging Company, 200,000 feet. Steamer S. O. Neff, 
Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company to 
the Lord & Bushnell Company, 250,000 feet. Steamer Niko, 
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Duluth, Minn., T. M. Shaw, jr., & Co. to the C. 
Lumber Company, 740,000 feet. Steamer J. Schroeder, South 
Arm, Mich., Ward Lumber Company to the John Gillespie 
Lumber Company, 430,000 feet. 

May 31—Steamer J. D. Marshall, East Jordan, Mich., East 
Jordan Lumber Company to the Lord & Bushnell Company, 
400,000 feet. Schooner Lotus, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Com- 
pany, 165,000 feet and 1,200,000 shingles. Steamer G. C. 
Markham, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Kelly & Mayer to Francis 
Beidler & Co., 10,000 ties. Steamer Pine Lake, Charlevoix, 
Mich., Charlevoix Lumber Company to the Lord & Bushnell 
Company, 265,000 feet. Steamer #, L. Thompson, Alpena, 
Mich., C. O. Duncan & Co. to the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company, 230,000 feet. Steamer M. Wilson, Cross Village, 
Mich., W. H. Lodge to the Theo. Fathauer Company, 350,000 
feet. Schooner A. M. Peterson, Duluth, Minn., T. M. Shaw, 
jr., & Co. to Francis Beidler & Co., 800,000 feet. Schooner 
Fearless, Cecil Bay, Mich., Kelly Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany to the McCormick division of .the International Har- 
vester Company, 164,000 feet. Steamer Vhree Brothers, 
Boyne City, Mich., W. H. White Company to the Illinois 
Steel Company, 575,000 feet. 

June 1—Steamer 7. 8. Christie, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
Cook Bros. Lumber Company to the Herman H. Hettler 
Lumber Company, 452,000 feet. Steamer Kongo, Alpena, 
Mich., Alpena Cedar Company to the Joyce-Watkins Com- 
pany, 20,000 ties. Steamer J. H. Prentice, Duluth, Minn., 
Comstock & Wilcox to the Soper Lumber Company, 500,000 
feet. Steamer Peters, Grand Marais, Mich., Estabrook & 
Skeele Lumber Company to the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Com- 
pany, 400,000 feet. Steamer Peters, Presque Isle, Mich., 
Estabrook & Skeele Lumber Company to the Rittenhouse & 
Embree Company, 100,000 feet. 

June 2—Schooner Halstead, Duluth, Minn., J. H. Madden 
to the Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 700,000 feet. 
Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Com- 
pany to the Theo. Fathauer Company, 400,000 feet. 

June 3—Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Wells, Mich., Rittenhouse 
& Embree Company to the same, 450,000 fect. Steamer 
8. O. Neff, Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood Dish Company 
to the North Branch Flooring Company, 275,000 feet. 
Steamer G. Burnham, Alpena, Mich., Malcolm McPhee to the 
Naugle Pole & Tie Company, 14,000 ties. Steamer 2. Buck- 
ley, Nahma, Mich., Bay de Noquet Company to the T. Wilce 
Company, 300,000 "fect: 

June 4—Schooner Cora A., Marinette, Wis., Sawyer Good- 
man Company to Francis Beidler & Co., 350,000 feet. 

June 5—Schooner J. B. Merrill, Marinette, Mich., Sawyer 
Goodman Company to the Columbia Hardwood Lumber Com- 
pany, 175,000 feet. 


A. Paltzer 


wees 


The Thompson & Fleith Lumber Company, of Wausau, 
Wis., has closed a deal for certain tracts of timber near 
Cornucopia. The purchase included about 3,000 acres of 
timber land and the price is said to be $65,000. It is un- 
derstood that the Wausau people purpose cutting the tim- 
iber as rapidly as possible and Bayfield people believe that 
the sale will stimulate the talk of getting a railroad 
through Cornucopia, running from Bayfield west along 
the south shore of the lake. 


T. P. Scott, a well known Cincinnati hardwood lumber- 
man, has bought a tract of lumber near Lebanon, Ky., 
about eleven miles from the line of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad. The tract has about 1,500,000 feet of 
oak, poplar and chestnut. Mr. Scott operates a mill 
near Lebanon, but will install a new portable circular 
saw mill on his new purchase, and as there is a good 
road from the tract to the Louisville & Nashville road, 
will purchase trams and haul the product to the railroad 
and ship it to his Cincinnati yards. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Review of Ourrent Market Oonditions, 
See Page 31. 


Trade continues upon about the same basis of de- 
mand as has been evident in this market for the 
last two weeks. Some business is being done all 
the time but it is not up to the standard even for 
this naturally quiet season. This quietness is due 
to the abnormally backward season which has affected 
country trade and also the city business. Another 
thing which is making the -market quiet now is that 
in anticipation of an acute car shortage buyers got 
into the field early and bought more than their 
actual needs knowing that all the stock could not 
be delivered within the time limit set in the con- 
tracts. Naturally some of this business is now being 
eancelled and it is of these cancellations that dealers 
with bearish proclivities are now talking. The fact 
is that the lumber was purchased, not to satisfy any 
existing demand, but to provide against a shortage 
in deliveries. Now that the car situation has be- 
come easier and shipments in most sections are be- 
ing made with comparative freedom these early buy- 
ers are pulling in their horns to the extent of the 
amount contracted for in excess of their actual re- 
quirements. Consequently considerable material is 
being put upon the market and in the face of the 
slack demand due to the season and the unfavorable 
weather conditions this is adding no strength to 
the situation. - Most of this material is yellow pine 
as hardwoods, especially in the south, were too 
scarce to permit of this excess buying, while white 
pine is practically all bought and Pacific coast woods 
are still tied up by the shortage in transportation 
facilities, 

If the weather turns warm, as is promised by the 
government bureau, there undoubtedly will be a big 
increase in the demand for building materials of all 
kinds and conditions in this market as they affect 
the lumber trade will be very greatly improved. 
Should the weather continue cold and wet as it was 
in May undoubtedly a great deal of building work 
which has been held up for a considerable time would 
be put over until next fall or even spring. However, 
such a condition seems hardly possible and the local 
trade is hoping for a considerable improvement this 
month. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 


Reported by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 





Trade, 
RECEIPTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 1, 1907. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DE 65+ +¢eesbseReeeeeewewenda 46,362,000 11,031,000 
re rt eee 47,036,000 14,468,000 
eee ere 674,000 3,437,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 1. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE 6860844060500 00e0s08 00008 957,152,000 165,995,000 
ree 293,187,000 
PRCCORED i000 caeseerevdarrae 93,930 ,930, 000 i 


DONENED ateeedesnadedaces Seaaeaee 
SHIPMENTS—WEEK ENDED JUNE 1, 
Lumber. 
PSPC TCT TLC CTO CR TT CCT 21,118,000 
EE ih. 0 4504994000484 00804 22,326,000 


126,192 000 
Shingles. 
8,352,009 
8,981,000 


629,000 


DIED a4 0.000 40045260805 1,208,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JANUARY 1 TO JUNE 1. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PL TMCLETOL TL ENTE TOT eee 457,363,000 168,578,000 
Er eee reer eer ene 464,564,000 233, 701,0.0 





ie tn amare ae 7,201,000 
RECEIPTS FOR MONTH OF MAY. 
Lumber. 


65,123 000 


Shingles. 


|, SPP rcrrercrrere rere 267, 091,000 61,401,000 
SD 6:6-0-00:0040 800000 6ne cs +860 ee 251,221,000 85,913,000 


ct 5,870,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR MONTH OF MAY. 
Lumber. 


Increase 
Decrease 


24,512,000 





Shingles. 


jE CR CREE TCC Tee 113,473,000 63,245,000 
DOOD 6.64 6.0.0:6.04-4960600000000008 118,436,000 63,327,000 
DOCTORSOE 660 iciccvescceess 4,963,000 32,000 


RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. 
Week ended June 1....0.0060 cree 11,804,000 
From January 1 to June l...... 75,490,000 


Shingles. 
1,680,000 
3,328,000 

Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended June 5 were: 











CLASS— No. Value. 
OE a ee ee re 23 $ 13,600 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 106 284,000 

5,000 and under Ld. oo EERE 38 237,000 

10,000 and under errr eee 20 257,500 
25,000 and under DOSS. cccccccosces 8 258,000 

50,000 OO Ber  WSOBER. 2c cccesccers 2 120,000 
Corn Exchange National bank, foundation. 1 200,000 
Lehmann, E. H., brick store............-. 1 200,000 
Spiegel-May-Stern Co., warehouse........ 1 140,000 

nt cd ade ethsed bed abeneed< 200 $ 1,710,100 
Totals previous week..............6. 148 1,583,65 
Totals corresponding week 1906...... 185 1,0 
Totals January 1 to June 5, 1907....3,460 25,41: 
Totals corresponding period 1906.....3,316 25,6¢ 
Totals corresponding period 1905.....2,751 26, 

Totals corresponding period 1904.....2,13 15, 

Totals corresponding period 1903.....2,150 15, 

Totals corresponding period 1902..... 2,190 25 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. Although the season is quiet trade in white 
pine is holding its own fairly well. The supply is so 
small and firmly held that the temporary lack of 














PORTLAND, OREGON. Sg 


1400 Doors Per Day 


That’s what we want you to notice this week. 


OREGON SILVER PINE 


EACH ONE BONE DRY AND PERFECT 


OREGON PINE, SPRUCE 
LARCH AND HEMLOCK 


WE MAKE SPECIALTIES—Including Woodwork for all 
classes of Manufacturers, Wagon and Carriage Makers, Silo 
Tank, Band Cutters, and Fanning Mill Manufacturers. 
WRITE US FOR 
R. R. Ties, California White and Sugar Pine 
and Redwood 


Morse & Briggs Lumber Co. 


831 Chamber of Commerce, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Southern Office. 417 H.W. Heilman | L. H. BriecGs, Pres't. 
Bldg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. | W.S. Monss, Sec. & Treas. 





























For Prompt Shipment 


Flooring, Finish, Ceiling, 
Beveled Siding, No. 1 and 
No. 2 Shop and better. 
J Ceiling, Finishing, Beveled 
Siding, Shingles, Lath, etc. 
California Sugar and White Pine Lumber 
Correspondence Solicited. 


The Jellison-Comstock Lumber Co, 


q PORTLAND, ORE. 


OREGON FIR 


We are still getting cars in 
fair supply and are in posi- 
tion to accept orders for 


FIR TIMBERS, CAR SILLS 
AND DECKING, VERTICAL 
GRAIN FLOORING AND 
PIECE STUFF 


FOR EARLY SHIPMENT. 








Flooring, Ceiling, Rustic, Finishing, 
Dimension, Timbers, Lath, Ties, etc. 




















G. W. Gates & Co. 


an, Ry. PO RTLAND, ORE. 
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827 Chamber of PORTLAND 

Commerce Bldg. OREGON. 
F.C.Graham LumberCo. 
ARTHUR HONEYMAN ROBT, C. KINNEY HARLAND WENTWORTH 


INTERSTATE LUMBER CO. 


Wholesale Shippers 
Pacific Coast Lumber, Lath and Shingles 
BY CAR OR CARGO. 
738 Chamber of Commerce Bidg., 


Telecode. PORTLAND, OREGON. 
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Washington 
Fir 

Lumber and 
Vertical 
Grain 
Flooring. 


RED CEDAR 
LUMBER and 
SHINGLES 


Eastern Office; 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
109 Lumber Exchg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


CT PAUL & TACOMA LUMBER C0, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


C. W, GRIGGS, President.; 

A. G. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

E. G. GRIGGS, 2nd Vice-President. 
GEO. BROWNE, Sec’y & Treas. 




















IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn't know about our Fir doors. 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 


NOW 


where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door which has rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panel? 
and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 


They 











EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 














HARRY §S. OSGOOD, Spokane, Washington, P. O. Box 1321, 











™ Who Have Lessee | 


The advantages gained by dealing with a firm 
that makes every effort to satisfy its patrons will 
appreciate our service in 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 


We are manufacturers and wholesalers, 


Eastman Lumber Company 








Mills at Summit, Wash., on N.P. R. R. 
L 25053 Berlin Building, TACOMA, WASH. J 








activity in the market has no effect upon the prices 
nor upon the standing of the wood. The dealers here 
thoroughly appreciate the fact that for what white 
pine they have there will be a market at present 
prices some time during the year and therefore they 
are not at all uneasy over the present quiet. City 
trade is fairly good for the season and some improve- 
ment is being shown in the inquiries received from the 
yard trade which is supplied from this market. The 
weather has been very much against business of all 
kinds and naturally has held back the lumber trade 
with the rest. The prospects are that June will show 
a much better record than the month just past. 


——oeronsee 


Minneapolis, Minn. The season between the old 
lumber and the new is usually one of light demand, 
and the present one is no exception to the rule. Some 
contracting for special stocks is being done, but 
transactions for eamy shipment are not heavy. Dry 
stocks in manufacturers’ hands are broken and in 
poor shape to fill assortment orders, and buyers pre- 
fer to wait when they can for the lumber, till some 
of the new stock is in shipping condition. They are 
hoping that prices will be a little easier by that time, 
but there is not much encouragement for that belief. 
There is certainty that the northern pine output will 
be again decreased this year, and that the competi- 
tion of west coast lumber will again be cut down to 
lowest terms by blockade of the coast roads. The 
mills here are all running and the log supply is certain 
to hold out for some weeks to come. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at Minneapolis 
for the week ended June 1 were: 


Receipts. Shipments. 

NIN sd rica oy acini oi-w bcos .chaeca esta pein BhRIEIS 912,000 736,000 
RRA re ree rrr res 432,000 1,216,000 
te eee ree eee 752,000 880,000 
NOE si. visa 4 wera eee areeisieee ous Holiday Holiday 
PEE Ac cdecadcocssdeevescen anes aie 880,000 1,616,000 
ror err arr tyre err arte 640,000 896,000 
| a ee err rer 5,344,000 


TE WO o «66 5.:66.0:0 4:0.04:400 65.5 0.50 6,672,000 
PORT CEC Oe ee re 
PENNIES. 6.6 ck ci vectescowcvas 

Same week Iast Year ......000 ccc cece 


1,328,000 
4/816,000 





Saginaw Valley. The pine market holds up strong 
and active lumbermen do not appear to be appre- 
hensive that the slight slump in southern pine will 
affect this market at all unfavorably. There is a de- 
mand for all the mills and factories can put out and 
at top prices. Coarse and box lumber is particularly 
active and the supply not sufficient to take care of 
the trade. Everything is wanted. Box material holds 
up strong and the factories are full of orders. Build- 
ing material of all kinds is just now active and the 
plants are all working overtime. There have been no 
labor troubles here and the conditions are favorable 
for a busy and profitable season. 

ee ee ee ae 

Cleveland, Ohio. The general condition of trade is 
not all that could be desired at this season, building 
operations being held up to such an extent that trade 
is showing considerable slackness. Prices still show 
firmness and conditions of local stocks are good. 

—eoreraeaern : 

Toledo, Ohio. Norway has shown some slight weak- 
ness this week. Unfavorable weather holds up the 
price. Common lumber and No. 2 boards are features. 
White pine holds very firm particularly in the higher 
and lower grades, which show scarcity. Middle and 
common grades are in fair condition. 

“eee 

New York. Retailers are ordering only where it 
is necessary to keep up their stocks. The price situa- 
tion is firm, but yard men are satisfied to hold off as 
long as possible, and there is not a great deal of new 
trade developing. Suburban orders furnish the best 
part of the new trade, and as the building situation 
in the outlying sections is slowly improving whole- 
salers believe there will be an improvement in white 
pine orders during the present month, although the 
opinion is freely expressed that trade during this sea- 
son will not come up to expectations. 

aARAnnnnw 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good sale of all grades 
of white pine and the season looks favorable for 
plenty of demand, though some dealers note that the 
big spring movement that used to be the rule is now 
a mere matter of so much of a year entire, white pine 
selling twelve months of the year, much as hardwood 
does. Prices are fair. It is declared that it will be 
very hard to make a profit on the lumber bought 
now, unless the selling price is advanced. 

An 

Baltimore, Md. The demand is kept down to the 
lowest practicable proportions, while the manufae- 
turers and holders of stocks feel that they are in a po- 
sition to maintain prices, which are being held up at 
about the usual level. Yardmen are bringing lumber 
only as it is needed to meet the wants of their cus- 
tomers. 





Spruce. 


New York. Demand has not been active. Local 
stocks are heavy and until consumption increases re- 
tailers say they will not be ready to put out any large 
inquiries, believing that stocks at mill points are in 
such shape that they can promptly obtain enough ma- 
terial to keep up their assortments. Prices are not 





unsatisfactory but there is an inclination on the part 
of yard men to await developments and withhold their 
orders as long as possible. 
——_—eeer 

Boston, Mass. The market has not been active dur- 
ing the last week and prices in many cases are easier. 
Buyers are holding back orders, believing that the 
level of values will be lower. For 9-inch frames and 
under a few are asking better than $22.50 today, al- 
though some dealers are still holding at $23. It is 
reported that sales have been made as low as $22, but 
where this price was obtained the order was not 
for prompt shipment. There is no improvement in the 
random situation. Narrow sizes are quoted at $18.50, 
although in some cases, 2x4 has sold up to $20. 
Matched spruce boards are very firmly held and prices 
hold steady on a basis of $23. 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. The post and pole trade continues in good 
shape, with prices at the top notch. The telephone 
and telegraph companies and the line yards which 
placed orders last winter and early in 1907 are con- 
gratulating themselves upon their foresight, prices 
having advanced from 5 to 8 cents in the interim. 
Dry stocks are hard to obtain and in many cases 
green are being shipped. Posts are in strong posi- 
tion and are firm at the recently advanced quotations. 
Fives and sevens are in especially good position. 








i ee a ee 
Minneapolis, Minn. The heaviest demand continues 
to come on post stock, and poles are rather quiet for 
the season. Posts are stiff in price and average a 
little better than list, only one or two items showing 
anything less. The supply of long poles is not heavy 
and the prices are firm, though demand at this time 
is rather slow. The shorter or dimension sizes of 
poles, up to 20-foot, are selling somewhat off, but the 
total supply is not heavy. 
eee 
Buffalo, N. Y. There is a light demand for white 
cedar shingles, but prices are high, as it seems to pay 
better to cut the timber into larger sizes. Canadian 
producers are sending some here, but are doing so well 
in the east that they are not likely to urge it west- 
ward so long as there is a duty to pay. A little of the 
juniper variety comes up from Virginia. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. Considering the facts that this is natur- 
ally a quiet season in the lumber trade and that the 
weather has been against business of all kinds the 
hardwood market is in very good shape. Dealers here 
are quite satisfied with the situation and say that they 
are doing considerable business right along at sat- 
isfactory prices. Where stocks are obtainable ship- 
ments are being made with a fair degree of prompt- 
ness, but hardwoods are still searce and there is no 
danger of a surplus here this summer. The trend 
of prices has exhibited a firming tendency on almost 
all woods even during the present quiet period. All 
low grade hardwoods are in good demand, especially 
basswood and cottonwood. The box trade is taking 
all of this class of material as fast as it is offered 
and at good prices. 

Plain red oak and white oak are enjoying a good 
sale at about the same prices that have governed 
the market here for some time. Quartered oak is also 
selling well and the supply is limited. 

There is good call for ash which is in excess of the 
available supply here and prices are firm. 

The basswood market is active for all grades and 
while low grade stuff is the stronger the better class 
of stock is also in very good position. 

Increasing strength is shown in the e¢all for rock 
elm and the demand is considerably in excess of 
obtainable stocks. Prices are firm. 

Some dealers report a little improvement in bireh 
this week but the market is still rather weak. 

There is a fairly good call for tupelo gum. The 
market for red gum is good. 

Not much change is noticeable in the soft maple 
market, a fair amount of business being reported. 

Some good sales of chestnut were made this week 
and the market for this wood seems to be in good 
shape. 


St. Louis, Mo. From all sections come reports of 
heavy rainfalls and the worst logging conditions 
known in years. Stocks generally are depleted and 
shipments are seriously hampered. The demand has 
fallen off slightly, but prices are inclined to stiffen if 
anything. The car situation has improved right along. 
Gum continues in high favor. Poplar is strong as 
usual. Quartered red and white oaks are strong. 


Ash is in good demand. All items show a healthy de- 
mand, with prices firm. 


—e—_—ees 





Memphis, Tenn. Demand continues about as active 
as during the past thirty days. Buyers do not appear 
to be in as great hurry for stocks as they were a few 
weeks ago, but they are gaining nothing by the delay, 
as the market continues in very strong position. There 
is some shading in red gum, clear saps gum and the 
higher grades of cypress, but without weakness or 
even easiness anywhere else in the general list. Pro- 
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duction is not making anything like the headway 
expected and this fact, coupled with the scarcity of 
dry lumber immediately available for shipment, is 
largely responsible for the present firmness. The 
searcity of ash in all grades and thicknesses is pro- 
nounced and there is difficulty in securing all the cot- 
tonwood needed, particularly in the lower grades. 
Plain oak, as well as quarter sawn stock, is in ex- 
‘ellent call and holders show a rather bold front be- 
cause of their knowledge of the unlikelihood of de- 
preciation in value. Export trade is not very satis- 
factory but the domestic demand, while less active than 
recently, is good enough to take care of everything 
offered. 
AAAs” 

Minneapolis, Minn. Little can be offered in the 
line of dry northern hardwood, and those who have 
small lots on their hands have no trouble in finding 
customers, though the trade is not what would usually 
be considered heavy. It is just fair, from both fac- 
tories and the country districts, but is all that deal- 
ers care to handle. Basswood in the old stock is 
cleaned out, and some large deals have been made for 
the spring output. There is considerable contracting 
for mill cuts on the part of jobbers. Southern mill 
offerings are light. 





Cleveland, Ohio. The market is in a fair state. The 
supply on hand in most lines is good. Ash is scarce 
and held at firm prices. Oak of all grades is moving 
well, the demand for timber and planks being lively. 
Cabinet woods show much strength. 

—_— eee 

Toledo, Ohio. Car shortage seems to be felt more 
in this branch of the lumber business than in any 
other. This is probably true because just at this time 
the demand for hardwoods seems a little better than 
for the soft stocks. While things were rather quiet 
last week, within the last few days there has been a 
perceptible brushing up largely because of the factory 
and manufacturing demand. The one wood that has 
the call at this time is basswood. There is an extreme 
shortage in four-quartered log run and it is bringing 
fabulous prices. One fifm is standing open for 2,000,- 
000 feet but can not find any stock. Three of its 
men are hunting for it all the time. White oak is 
fairly steady with prices about right. A rumor is 
current that West Virginians are long on this stock, 
however, and that lower quotations may be expected. 
Quarter sawed white holds well at $75 and red at $v0. 
The demand for this grade is good. Chestnut, ash and 
elm are not found in quantities and conditions are 
about the same as they have been for the last month. 

Peewee 

New York. Demand for all hardwood lumber is 
satisfactory and prices are well maintained. Trade 
is not as active as it was last month but plenty of or- 
ders are forthcoming and inquiries are good. Oak and 
ash are liberally called for and bireh and chestnut 
maintain their former positions. Other stocks are com- 
ing into the market more freely and prices are sub- 
ject to a little shading. 

Ol i iil 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is a good stock of everything 
in yard here, considering that there are some woods 
in the list that will never be plentiful again. Every- 
body seems to be pretty well up in oak and the effort 
to get.more is such that it is not going to run down 
very fast, even if the water is as high as ever in the 
woods of the southwest. A few dealers are adding 
to their supply of elm and basswood, as they are again 
pretty good sellers. White ash is about out of this 
market and few yards have any chestnut. 

——_— eee 

Boston, Mass. The market continues very firm. 
Offerings of desirable grades are not large and dealers 
are not willing to make concessions. Quartered oak 
is firm at $85 to $87 for inch and some dealers are 
talking $90. Plain oak, inch, is firm at $57 to $59. 
The call for maple is moderate. Elm and birch are in 
fair demand only. White and brown ash continue firm 
with offerings small. 

AR 

Baltimore, Md. With the exception of somewhat 
more liberal offerings of the common grades of oak, 
the range of hardwoods is very steady, and the mills 
seem unable to turn out stocks fast enough to meet 
the wants of customers. Exporters say that condi- 
tions abroad are rather quiet, but no unfavorable 
development has taken place even there. Ash, wal- 
nut, chestnut, cherry and other woods are moving in 
acceptable quantities and excellent prices are being 
realized. 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. While there is no improvement noticeable 
in the local hemlock market it seems to be holding 
its own upon the basis of the demand of the last 
few weeks. Like all other woods hemlock has been 


affected by the extremely late cold, wet season 
through which the trade has been struggling. A fair 


amount of business was reported this week but it 
was not nearly as good as it should have been or as 
it would have been had the weather been warmer. 
Dealers say that every time there have been two con- 
secutive warm days a considerable increase in their 
sales has been apparent. Prices remain upon about 
the same level, the upper grades selling for about 
$1 off the list and No. 3 firm at established quota- 
tions. 


Cleveland, Ohio. Considerable hemlock has been 
coming into the market lately, putting local stocks in 
good condition. The demand in both boards and di- 
mension is good, with prices firm at recent quotations. 

ener" 

Toledo, Ohio. The principal change in conditions is 
the continued shortage in bill stuff in 10, 18 and 22- 
foot lengths. In other grades the market is just a 
little off but with no indication of weakness. 

rn 

New York. Suburban trade is good but practically 
nothing is developing in city business. While manu- 
facturers’ output is larger there is no difficulty in 
finding buyers and prices are good. The amount of 
suburban building in sight instils confidence, but be- 
cause so many of the proposed contracts have been 
held up hemlock trade has been slow to develop. 

Buffalo, N. Y. All producers and handlers of hem- 
lock agree that it is moving as fast as ever, with no 
prospect of any falling off right away. By the time 
there is much chance of a decline from any source 
the supply will begin to run down and there is no 
such thing as recovery possible. The trade reports 
that sizes are in very good assortment and there is 
no harm done to the trade if a small amount of yellow 
pine has sold in 2x4 size to take the place of hemlock, 
for the consumption of that size is always very great. 

OPAPP 

Boston, Mass. 3uyers are not active operators. 
Eastern clipped are quoted at $21.50 to $22, but little 
business has been reported at prices better than the 
inside quotation. In fact the majority of buyers 
are not willing to bid much over $21. Northern boards 
are offered at $20.50 and sales have been made at $20. 





Poplar. 


Chicago. The demand for poplar is not as active 
as it was before the quiet which has characterized 
the trade for the last three or four weeks settled 
upon the market, but as stocks here are small and 
many of the best poplar mills are still shipping green 
stock it is large enough to take care of all offerings. 
Prices hold firm at previous quotations. The demand 
for box grades is very strong and all material of 
this class coming to Chicago meets with a ready 
sale. Poplar has been strong in this market so long 
that dealers have ceased to look for any weakening. 








Toledo, Ohio. Small stocks hold up prices very 
well although the demand has suffered some falling 
off. Notwithstanding this fact considerable green 
stuff is reported in shipments. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the dealers now report pop- 
lar a trifle more plentiful, especially in the higher 
grades, than it was, though they do not look for it 
to be in excess of the demand right away, if it ever is 
again. A few mills have a surplus, but there is so 
much eall for it that stocks remain small. 





Boston, Mass. Offerings are beginning to show an 
increase and as they become larger prices will soften. 
No concessions in price have yet been made. For inch 
the general asking price is $59 to $60 and sales have 
been made this week at the outside quotation. 


eee 


Baltimore, Md. Trade is practically unchanged as 
to present conditions and outlook. Manufacturers 
have no difficulty in finding takers for stocks and the 
range of values is fully maintained. Some slight eas- 
ing off in foreign requirements is noted, but domestic 
demand is apparently undiminished, and the output 
of the mills is being taken up as fast as it can be 
shipped, so that there are no accumulations. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Chicago. No change worth recording is apparent in 
the situation as regards west coast woods. In com- 
pany with the rest of the lumber trade the call for 
Pacific coast products is not as active no was it was 
earlier in the year but there is plenty of demand 
to take care of all the stock that can be gotten 
east of the Rockies. Long fir timbers are always 
in request and there is a good market for western 
pine from the coast states and the Inland Empire, 
from the sash and door factories as well as in the 
general lumber market. The car situation is said to 
be a trifle easier than it was a month ago but the 
improvement is slight and it is extremely improbable 
that the supply will be much better than it is now 
any time this year, as the crops will soon begin to 
move and they will, of course, be given the prefer- 
ence over lumber. Prices remain about the same. 








—_—eeoroorn" 


San Francisco. Receipts of lumber by sea were 
heavier this week, but it is unlikely that shipments 
will continue at the present rate unless there is rapid 
improvement in the local market for fir lumber. There 
are now some favorable indications in the local strike 
situation and possibly within a few weeks business 
conditions will again be normal. A large consumption 
of lumber will then be inevitable and prices will im- 
prove. At present there are no prices and all of the 





dealers, wholesale and retail, are using their best 
judgment as to getting rid of the lumber they have 
on hand. Some dealers report fewer cancelations of 
orders during the iast week. The offshore situation 
is weaker, with lower freight rates. Many sailing ves- 
sels coming to this port from Australia with coal are 
seeking return cargoes, which accounts for the weak- 
ness in charter rates. Redwood lumber is in good de- 
mand with limited stocks everywhere. 
eee 

Portland, Ore. The lumber situation here as far as 
the eastern trade is concerned is very good, excepting 
that cars are scarce at interior points. Portland 
mills are fairly well supplied with ears, owing to 
their being at a terminal point. The cargo market as 
far as San Francisco is concerned 1s practically nil; 
very little if any lumber is being shipped from Co- 
lumbia river points to San Francisco owing to the 
demoralized industrial conditions there. If any is 
sold the price is very low, but there seems to be 
practically nothing wanted for San Franciseo. The 
Los Angeles market is in a measure affected by the 
San Francisco situation. The foreign demand is good 
although prices are not as firm as formerly. Shingles 
are bringing good prices and are readily sold. Char- 
ters are down to $5 to San Francisco and $6 to San 
Pedro. 


~~ 





Tacoma, Wash. Plenty of eastern business is avail- 
able in the market for mills that want to promise any- 
thing at all in the way of shipment within certain 
dates. Marked caution is generally used in accept- 
ing orders. Prices are reported good and holding 
pretty close to the list. Cars are reported decidedly 
tight the last week as compared to the preceding 
few weeks and millmen do not know whether this is 
a condition likely to continue for any length of 
time or whether car supply will soon be back to what 
it was prior to the last week. At no time since the 
embargo was lifted have cars averaged over 30 or 40 
percent of requirements. Cargo business remains the 
same as a week ago, with no improvement in a dull 
California trade and charter rates for vessels away 
down, one fixture being reported from Tacoma to 
San Francisco at $4, although $4.50 to $5 may be 
said to be the prevailing rate. Local demand is very 
strong and May building showed a large gain over 
the same month last year. 

eee 

Kansas City, Mo. The shortage of cars has pre- 
vented the jobbers making any effort for business, and 
only a limited number of orders are being accepted, 
but were cars plentiful there would be a heavy de- 
mand for stock for fall consumption. Washington and 
Oregon mills are taking on a small amount of business 
which they hope to be able to get out in time for fall 
needs. 

ed 

Buffalo, N. Y. The car supply from the Pacific 
coast is so much better than it was during the winter 
that dealers are now able not only to fill their orders 
but to put some stock in yard, which they will do as 
fact as they can, for they are warned that there is 
sure to be a bad shortage in the fall again, worse 
than ever before if the crops are good. Washington 
fir leads in popularity, but there is a good demand for 
spruce, redwood and sugar pine, with red cedar coming 
in again as shingles. 





Southern Pine. 





Chicago. While there is no doubt that values on 
some items of yellow pine are lower than they were 
when the car shortage was at its hight the general 
market is in fairly good shape. In the face of prac 
tically no buying by the railroad companies car mate- 
rial such as sills, decking, roofing and siding, have 
weakened considerably, as was to be expected. Most 
of the mills cutting this class of material have changed 
the nature of their output, however, so that car 
stock is not accumulating very rapidly and manufac- 
turers who are not forced to sell are keeping out 
of the car material market, knowinz as they do 
that some time during the year a great deal of this 
class of stock will have to be bought if the carriers 
are to continue in business. Dimension is about the 
strongest item on the yellow pine list and very little 
concession is being made from list figures. The price 
undoubtedly would be stronger were it not that in 
dimension stock hemlock competition has to be met 
and the fact that hemlock prices are a little easy just 
at present has had some influence upon yellow pine 
dimension. If reports from the south are to be given 
credence the present comparatively good car supply 
will not last very long as southern crops are said 
to be looking well and will soon be taking more 
than their share of the rolling stock of the southern 
roads. With the coming of warmer weather there 
will be a natural increase in consumption of all classes 
of lumber and timbers and the combination is going 
to put a good deal of strength into the yellow pine 


market. 
Se i id 


St. Louis, Mo. Continued rains have made further 
trouble for the millmen in the southern pine belt gen- 
erally this week. In some spots the rains have 
touched but lightly or not at all, but as a whole the 
woods are flooded altogether or so soggy that logging 
is either impossible or conducted with the utmost dif- 
ficulty. Mill stocks everywhere are reported to be 
depleted. While the demand has droped off to a 
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seasonable extent the mills generally have a long 
string of orders on their books that cannot be filled 
because of a dearth of stock. Prices are firm. The 
car situation continues to improve, an almost nominal 
condition being reported from some sources. 
OOOO 

Kansas City, Mo. A lull in the demand has brought 
with it a decline in the market which, while by no 
means a slump, is marked enough to be noticeable. 
The market is off probably an average of $1 a 
thousand. Manufacturers here attribute this to un 
even stocks, and a disposition to unload surplus items 
while cars are more plentiful. Naturally the whole 
market has felt the effect of this. Some believe that 
prices may go off further this month, but none will 
coneede anything like a demoralized market, and the 
yellow pine people predict that in the fall conditions 
will be the same as they were last spring, with the de- 
mand strong, cars short and prices firm and as high as in 
the spring. The large manufacturers are still thirty 
to sixty days behind on their orders. Stocks are uneven, 
and while there are a good many items which are in 
surplus, dimension and some sizes of boards continue 
searee. Dealers are not buying ahead of their needs 
at present, as they say there is plenty of time to order 
for fall, and believe that they can hold off their orders 
a few weeks to advantage and still get in their sup- 
plies in ample time, 

weer 

New Orleans, La. Dimension stuff has been in 
stronger demand for the last few days and there is 
a fairly good call for other items of the general list. 
Car material continues slow of movement, the buyers 
keeping up their hand-to-mouth taetices. Bad weather 
has interfered with logging and mill operations and 
has curtailed the output somewhat. Improved car 
service has kept the shipping movement at good vol- 
ume. Stocks are showing no great accumulation and 
the manufacturers express confidence in the situation 
all around. Prices have strengthened on some of the 
items which are searee and in active demand, but there 
is still considerable shading of the list on other lines. 
ixports continue dull, with prices depressed save on 
primes, which continue to bring the price. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Business can only be classed as 
fair. Dealers seem to have ordered about all that is 
needed for the present and have good stocks on 
hand. Offerings are heing occasionally made with 
concessions from the list, but usually the prices are 
well maintained. 


Toledo, Ohio. This is the one lumber that is weak- 
ening and that to a marked degree. During the last 
week car after car in transit has been sent in to local 
dealers and they have been disposed of in several 
cases at ridiculously low prices. With the loosening 
up of the car situation it is argued here that the south- 
ern producers have started rushing out their stock 
with great rapidity to get it away before another 
congestion takes place. But be the cause what it 
may there has been a slump and while it has not yet 
affeeted the entire list it would seem at this time 
that that is just what it is going to do before the end 
is reached. Flooring, piece stuff and No. 1 grades are 
all off considerably. Exceptionally good grades are 
still in demand but the common grades are in a plight 
right now. 


New York. Buying is fairly satisfactory but more 
material is offered than required and as a _ result 
prices are none too strong. Dressed lumber is in bet- 
ter demand than bill stuff, which is freely offered and 
shaded in price. Two or three large handlers report 
au improvement the last week, but as a rule the 
demand does not come up to expectation. 


~~~“Trerwrree—" 
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Buffalo, N. Y. As the season advances more and 
more interest is taken in all sorts and grades of 
southern pine, but some that has come in of late for 
low grade uses shows that the head sawyer was a 
long way off his base, the thick and thin appearance 
of the stock being very distressing. 

—eeaeee 


Boston, Mass. Mill timbers are in moderate de- 


mand. Very few schedules of any size are being of- 
tered. Yards are buying in moderate way. Orders for 


timbers sent to the southern mills this week have 
not been large. Flooring continues to gain in strength. 
The best mills are well filled up with orders and are 
not inclined to seek new business excepting at full 


asking prices. 


Baltimore, Md. Trade is rather quiet in the city. 
Outside decidedly more activity prevails, and some of 
the firms are said to be very busy. Some large con- 
tracts are being placed and the demand for stoeks is 
moderately good. The mills seem to have all the or- 
ders which they can well fill and operations are be- 
ing expedited as much as possible. 
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North Carolina Pine. 


New York. Demand is fair only. 
moderate and deliveries prompt. 





Yard trade is 
POP 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are being received in ecom- 

paratively good volume, but do not exceed trade re- 

quirements. Demand has improved somewhat and 

local conditions are fairly satisfactory, though the 


range of values is still rather low when contrasted 
with some of last year’s quotations. Collections are 
not as easy as might be desired and yard men evince a 
disposition to hold down their purchases. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Buying continues steady and in 
fairly good volume, although the demand is reported 
a little quieter for the week. With orders sufficient to 
run their saws for ninety days already booked man- 
ufacturers express no uneasiness over the situation 
and there will be no depression of prices. The out- 
put last week was reduced materially by the heavy 
rains and high water in the Louisiana cypress belt. 
Stocks are still badly broken and it is difficult to 
place orders for the scarcer items of the cypress list. 
Shipments for May broke all records among the Louisi- 
ana mills, going to show that the average normal de- 
mand is running closer and closer to the output and the 
markets for the wood are widened as its popularity 
increases. 
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Chicago. Ettective June 1 
were advanced as follows: 

Bevel siding, 4-inch A, 50 cents; B $1, C 50 cents, 
and D 50 cents. On 6-inch A, $1; B 75 cents, C $1 
and D $1, 

Peck 1x6, 2x4 and 2x6, 50 cents. 
foot No. 2, 50 cents. 

Susiness is fairly good considering that the lumber 
trade is quiet just at present. Deliveries from a large 
portion of the cypress producing territory are very 
slow and this is not helping the trade. The continued 
unseasonable weather in almost all parts of the coun- 
try is causing a decided holdup in building and other 
outdoor work. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


quot ations on cypress 


Lath, *4 ineh 4 


OOOO ON 
Demand is healthy and prices are 
firm on all items. Almost a normal car condition pre- 
vails. Stocks are badly broken. Reports from the 
sources of supply still tell of bad logging conditions 
because of continued rains. Dry tank stock is as 
strong as ever. There is a good call for No. 1 and No. 


2 common. 
PPO 


Kansas City, Mo. The easing off in yellow pine has 
had no effect on the cypress market, which to all ap- 
pearances is as strong as ever. The cypress mills ap- 
parently have an abundance of orders, and they are 
badly handicapped by broken stocks. Naturally the 
demand from this territory is not as active as it has 
been, but there is a good inquiry and orders are bet- 
ter than usual at the beginning of June. Common 
continues very searee at all Louisiana mills and the 


assortment of shop and selects is becoming more 
broken. 
New York. Demand is fair but not what it should 


be for this time of year. A normal market is antiei- 
pated and wholesalers are hopeful in view of the im- 
provement in the ear situation, which enables them 
to figure more definitely on shipments. Stocks ar- 
rive in good supply and there is no difficulty in taking 
care of all business offered, although no surpluses ac- 
cumulate. While trade is not normal for this time 
of the year, arrivals of cypress are equal to the de- 
mand, and the larger wholesalers claim that the con- 
dition of the mill stocks is such that there will be 
no large accumulations or falling off in prices. 
i i i iil 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is still led by the shop grade 
or anything that will take the place of white pine. 
The door mills are trying to find something that will 
eut down the price of their manufactures and cypress 
is one of the woods that can be used for that pur- 
pose. There is a pretty good sale of firsts and seconds 
and low grades down to the point where the freight 
interferes with prices. Several yards carry good as- 
sortments of it and nearly all hardwood dealers have 
some, also one or two white pine dealers. 

ON 

Boston, Mass. Demand is good for cypress. Many 
who previously used poplar are now freer buyers of 
cypress, owing to the extremely high price of the 
former. Inch, ones and twos, is quoted at $45.50 
to $48. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks of local dealers do not ex- 
ceed moderate proportions and the demand easily 
keeps up with receipts. While the aggregate of 
transactions falls somewhat behind the high water 
mark of the corresponding period last year, the trade 
must be regarded as very satisfactory. Manufactur- 
ers are making no material concessions, list prices be- 
ing maintained, and there is a feeling of confidence 
everywhere in the stability of values throughout the 
year. Requirements of builders are relatively large, 
much construction work being in progress, particularly 
in the suburbs, and cypress men are getting their 
share of the business. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. While the car situation as it affects the 
west coast does not seem to have materially improved 
a few more red cedars are finding their way into this 
territory than has been the case for the last several 
weeks. As a result prices appear to be a little easier. 
In sym- 











Clears are quoted at $4.35 and stars at $3.71. 


pathy with the red cedar market white cedar shingles 
are also a little easier although there is no evidence 
of weakness in the situation. Lath remain scarce 
with demand active and prices unchanged. 
eee 
Minneapolis, Minn. Further weakness in the mar- 
ket is reported, stars selling down as low as $3.50 and 
clears at $4 to $4.05. Of course these prices are far 
out of line except for railroad conditions, which seem 
very little changed. If there is any difference it is 
for the better and trade is light, which accounts for 
the downward tendency of prices. Most of the re- 
tailers who have been out of stock and wanting it 
badly have by this time succeeded in getting some- 
thing to tide over their immediate wants. That is all 
any dealers seem to care about and there is no disposi- 
tion to buy for the future. 
ODN ll el el at 
San Francisco. Prices of green redwood shingles on 
the coast remain practically unchanged, and stocks 
on hand are now equal to the demand. A _ eargo 
of redwood shingles has just arrived from Eureka per 
steamer Arcata for reshipment via the Santa Fe road. 
The steamer Jaqua arrived from Eureka, May 31, 
with a cargo of 8,000,000 redwood shingles for the 
Pacific Redwood Shingle Company’s drying yards at 
Stockton. The vessel docked at Point Richmond where 
the shingles were loaded into cars. After being dried 
they will go east. Lath are in light demand at $3.25, 
on the wharf, San Francisco. 
PQQ 
Tacoma, Wash. Red cedar shingles remain 
tically the same as last week. There is a fair de- 
mand from the east. Cars are tighter than they have 
been but most shingle dealers think this may be only 
temporary. For clears to the east the market is un- 
certain, prices depending on the dealer’s status. Most 
of the mills are reported running, except in the north- 
ern part of the state. There is a very good local 
and semilocal demand for shingles. 


prac- 
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Kansas City, Mo. Reports from New Orleans indi- 
cate that the cypress shingle manufacturers are not 
accumulating any stocks and that the shingles are 
going out as fast as ready, and only in mixed ears 
with lumber. The supply of red cedars in this terri- 
tory is not more than meeting the eall from dealers 
who are buying for urgent needs. The most of the 
dealers are deferring their orders in the hope that 
conditions will be better. Reports from the coast 
state that the most of the mills have closed down 
with lots of shingles on hand and few ears being 
supplied. While it is possible that there may be an 
improvement in shipments this month, indications do 
not point that way, and the shingle men here look for 
as much trouble in supplying the fall demand as they 
had this spring. 

~~ 

New Orleans, La. Both items are still in good de 
mand and are fetching satisfactory figures. Cypress 
primes and bests are in salable supply at the mills, but 
the lower grade shingles are all but wiped out. Lath 
are limited to mixed ears, 30,000 to the car. There is 
no accumulation at the mills under the present selling. 

Cleveland, Ohio. Red cedar shingles show a steady 
though not active demand. The market has a well 
proportioned stock on hand and fears no shortage. 
Prices continue firm. Many lath are coming in by 
water and give much relief in the shortage which 
existed. 


Toledo, Ohio. Red cedars continue to come but not 
in sufficient quantities to change the statement that 
it will take six months to catch up in back orders. 
Several shipments of lath by water have been re- 
ceived, 


eee 
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Buffalo, N. Y. Some of the older and more active 
handlers of shingles say that they have none at all, 
except as they come in by line steamer from Duluth. 
The receipts are light and it will take all summer at 
this rate to get a supply. Still it is reported that 
prices are a trifle lower at the mills. Builders find it 
very hard to get them as fast as they need them. 

~~ 

Boston, Mass. ‘The market for shingles is a little 
easier. The outside asking price for extras is $4, but 
buyers will not offer this figure. Ruling quotations 
are $3.90 to $4. Lath are much easier than they 
were and the demand is quiet. The majority of buy- 
ers believe that prices will seek a lower level, and 
as the retail demand is not heavy they are holding 
back their orders as far as possible. For 15¢, $3.75 to 
$3.85 is asked and 114-ineh are quoted at $3.25 to 
$3.50. Buyers are not willing to bid outside prices. 








Cooperage. 


Chicago. The market is very quiet. This is due 
partly to the fact that the run of hogs is about over 
for the season and it is too early for packing. Ship- 
ments from the south are coming in very slowly and 
prices are so high that the coopers can not see a profit 
margin between the cost of the raw material and 
barrel quotations. There is some trade in elm hoops, 
or rather there would be if the stock were obtainable, 
as inquiry is active but supplies are very much short 
of requirements, Very little change is noticeable in 
prices, 
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